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In This Issue 


On the teaching of special subjects, the main theme discussed 
in this issue of The Education Quarterly, we have been offered a 
spate of ideas which should be useful to practising teachers in relat- 
ing their knowledge of the technique of subject instruction to their 
day-to-day task of developing their pupils’ personalities and train- 
ing them to play an active role in the life of the community. K. N. 
Srivastava makes a plea for the use of a three-phase cyclic pro- 
cess—mental, symbolic and real—that is to say, of teaching, research 
and extension—in the imparting of instruction in the Social Scien- 
ces, while Q.H. Farooquee stresses the importance of bringing Com- 
merce Education nearer to business and industry and gives some 
useful tips on the direction in which the teaching of Commerce 
should proceed in our colleges and universities. In the teaching of 
Geography, R. D. Bramwell recommends the Sample Studies 
Method, a system that studies a socio-economic unit in its broader 
geographical setting. S. Doraiswamy shows how Science teaching 
at the secondary stage could be made popular through science 
clubs. R. N. Mehrotra refers to the universality of Mathematics 
teaching in secondary schools and gives a practical guide to teach- 
ing the subject in a scientific and popular way. 


A symposium has been included on “Teaching English to Indian 
Students” in which V. K. Gokak, Kamala Bhatia and Margaret 
Benjamin analyse the existing situation in the teaching of English 
and point the way towards improving it. 


What emerges from the discussion is the need for the teacher 
to combine educational scholarship with an ability to prove himself 
as a practical instructor, with the requisite imagination and elasti- 
city of mind. If teachers with these twin qualifications are in 
regular and progressively greater supply, subject teaching would 
cease to be flat and flavourless and take on an interesting quality. 


—EDITOR 


Triple-Task in Teaching 
Social Sciences 


F THERE IS ANY FACET OF EDUCA- 

tion that has not undergone a 
drastic change with the advancement 
of pedagogy, it is the methodology of 
teaching the various subjects of a 
curriculum. The methods of instruc- 
tion at all the levels of the educa- 
tional ladder have more or less 
remained static. This holds good in 
India much more than in any other 
country mainly because of the rigidity 
of her educational programme. The 
chief ‘reasons for such a rigidity in 
our country are the emphases on the 
acquisition of subject-matter content, 
academic training and preparation for 
careers needing mental growth. The 
entire system of Indian education has 
been built up as an agency of learn- 
ing some basic subjects and acquiring 
some basic skills. The education of 
teachers conditions them in Teachers’ 
Colleges mainly in the methods of 
imparting knowledge and information 
to suit the age, ability and aptitude of 
the learners. The lesson plans on the 
Herbertian Method, the division 
of knowledge into gulpable units and 
their communication through palat- 
able procedures and techniques are 
still dominating the field. The diff- 
culty is that though due recognition is 
given by us in our schools and col- 
leges to the ‘isms’ in education, little 
is being boldly endeavoured to break 
up the shackles of the-age-long peda- 
gogic traditions. 


A reference to the state of affairs 
mentioned above was necessary to 
demonstrate the paucity of dynamism 
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in the teaching methods in our 
schools and colleges. Education in a 
growing society demands boldness of 
approach in making pedagogic prin- 
ciples and practices suit the culturali 
social and economic needs of the time. 1 
If education is to assist in refashion- 1 
ing the social order, it is essential that 
the educational training provided to 
the boys and girls in schools and col- 
leges is made an effective instrument 
for social improvement. The methods 
of teaching any group of subjects, 
whether of physical or social sciences, © 
thus become the means for educating i 
the individual and developing his. 
potentialities in the context of the 
social needs. They should remain 
subordinate to the dignity of the indi- 
vidual and the worth of the society at 
large. They must draw .out the best 
in him for the development of desir- 
able behaviour through intimate con- 
tact with the different branches © 
knowledge which have been develop- 
ed through constant human effort. 
As we in this article are concerned 
chiefly with the teaching of social 
sciences, the discussion will be con- 
fined here to these humanistic studies 
which find varying places in the cur- 
ricula. The question what place these i 
subjects should get in the educational | 
training of boys and girls, specially in 

the age of science and rising mate- 
rialism, is beyond the province of this 
article. But it is worth mentioning 
here that the craze for scientific and 
technological studies in our young 
men and women should be looked 
upon with caution. The importance 
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of these newer disciplines cannot be 
minimised in a country like ours 
which is struggling hard to fight 
against ignorance, poverty and disease. 
But what is a little disturbing to one’s 
mind is the increasing tendency to 
undermine the worthwhileness of 
social sciences in educational training. 

In the primitive age the education 
of children centred round the arts and 
crafts of life and was imparted by the 
home through apprenticeship. The 
exploitation of nature by man was 
made through simple and primitive 
methods involving only individual 
efforts. The activities of livelihood 
were confined to the immediate 
neighbourhood. With the passage of 
time the methods of exploitation 
changed with the ingenuity of human 
intelligence which increasingly 
demanded group participation. The 
development of science further aug- 
mented group deliberation resulting 
in division of labour, specialisation in 
work, exchange of commodities and 
complex human relationships. Con- 
currently with the advancement of 
civilisation there grew up a body of 
knowledge ` dealing with the history, 
growth and development of human 
relations in terms of the geographical, 
historical, cultural, social, economic 
and political aspects of life. With the 
further growth and development of 
knowledge these fundamental social 
sciences began to be divided into 
branches and twigs. This was respon- 
sible to a certain extent for the over- 
crowding of the subjects in the curri- 
cula. Pressing demands for these new 
branches of social sciences ate some- 
times made while drawing up the cur- 
riculum. 

Another important development 
related to the growth of social sciences 
can be traced in the field of educa- 
tion. Apprentice education provided 
to the children by the home in the 
primitive age was real in content and 
use. Since the: responsibility of edu- 
cating the children was delegated by 


the parents to a new class of teachers 


in the novel institution of schools the 
content of education tended to deviate 
from the real life situations. This 
resulted increasingly in abstraction in 
class-rooms. The study of social 
sciences which keep man as the cen- 
tral figure of discussion suffered the 
most in the face of progressive detach- 
ment of the schools from the real 
world. Conceptual and informative 
contents of social sciences dominated 
the syllabi which were oriented to 
adult perspective. The fund of know- 
ledge imparted to children and young 
men and women in our schools and 
colleges emphatically persisted in bare 
facts which further widened the gulf 
between life and learning. This gulf 
in the study of social sciences has 
been specially increasing in our coun- 
try at a high rate of speed during the 
last one hundred years or so of educa- 
tional practice. The pulse of Indian 
education was felt by Gandhiji during 
the struggle for the country’s freedom 
which gave birth to the idea of Basic 
This realisation on his 
part was not an isolated incidence of 
a thought but an important corner 
stone in the world’s thinking for re- 
forming the systems of education. The 
school since the turn of the twentieth 
century had been 
many of the advanced - countries of 
the West to come close to the commu- 
nities it served. 
not only if the administration and 
financing of education but also quite 
prominently in the realms of the con- 
tent of education and methods of 
teaching. Schools must i 
spread their wings over the commu- 
nities around, with a view to receiv- 


ing nourishment for vivifying the 
educative experiences. The idea of a 
community school or a community 


in, establishing a 
of knowledge and 
the two for 


college will help 
two-way traffic 
experience between 
mutual benefit. 

The importance of this idea is being 
increasingly recognised in our coun- 
try by educational planners and 
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thinkers in the contact of the socialis- 
tic pattern of society, that is envi- 
saged. But the major question that is 
facing us is how it can be done. Little 
has been achieved in this direction 
during all these years of educational 
planning. The answer to this chal- 
lenge lies in refashioning the curri- 
cula so as to integrate school work 
with the community needs. When 
one speaks of the community needs, 
one includes both the give and take 
between the school and the commu- 
nity. Social sciences can play an 
important role in establishing such a 
bi-polar relationship. The integration 
of the two involves a three-phase 
cyclic process. The phases may be 
termed as mental, symbolic and real. 
These concepts correspond to the 
cognitive, affective and  connative 
aspects of an educative or life experi- 
ence. In the sense of the new termi- 
nology the three phases can be ex- 
pressed through the words teaching, 
research and extension. The social 
Sciences which have far long been 
dealt with on the mental plane alone 
should now extend their frontiers to 
the planes of symbolism and reality. 
In other words the scope of teaching 
Social Sciences should be widened so 
as to include research and extension. 
‘The idea is that the teaching of social 
sciences should not be confined to the 
class-rooms or libraries alone. The 
teachers and the taught should look 
for empirical experience outside, in 
the communities their institutions 
serve. They should go to the people 
in their natural setting for observa- 
tion, study, investigation or research 
according to their abilities and apti- 
tudes. It is possible to relate the 
academic pursuits pertaining to the 
studies in social sciences with the 
community life outside. It is true that 
the scope of such work involving 
empirical experience will largely 
depend upon the nature of the subject 
and the age, ability and aptitude of 
the students. This should be left to 
the teachers themselves to plan their 
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own work within the general frame- 
work of the curriculum prescribed by 
the Board or University. It is, of 
course, necessary from this point of 
view to reconstruct the curricula that 
are obtaining in the country today. 
The triple-task in teaching social 
sciences envisaged in this article desi- 
res the students and the teaching 
faculties to go a step further up to 
the plane of reality symbolised by the 
term extension. It is imperative that 
the studies, investigations or research 
in the field should culminate in some 
kind of benefit to the people. For a 
realistic approach to the three-phase 
process, or, to the triple-task involved 
in the teaching of social sciences, 
some kind of benefaction must accrue 
to the communities through action 
programmes. There are limitations 
up to the same extent in extension as 
in the case of the second phase, 
namely research. It is a pertinent 
responsibility of the educational 
institutions to influence the commu- 
nities around through activity pro- 
grammes and community action. The 
students and the teaching faculties 
have to assist them in initiating indi- 
vidual or group undertakings moti- 
vated by empirical experience. It is 
not at all desirable to stop mid-way 
after the second phase of study, 
investigation or research jis over. 
Quite lately there has been a growing 
tendency in India to extend the school 
work up to the second phase in the 
study of social sciences. Such activi- 
ties undertaken for one-sided selfish 
ends of improving only the academic 
attainments of the students prove 
quite futile in the concrete national 
interests. The schools and colleges do 
not directly contribute to the cultural, 
social or economic improvement of 
the people. The students and the 
teaching faculties only benefit by field 
experiences which vivify their know- 
ledge gained within the walls of the 
school or college. 


It is no doubt important that the 
instructional programme in schools 
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and colleges should also benefit through 
this process. All the more reason 
why the students’ work should lead to 
its natural culmination for accruing 
benefits at both the ends. There 
should be a constant flow of know- 
ledge, experience and inspiration 
related to social phenomena from the 
field situation in the communities to 
the academic situation in the school 
or college. Such interlinking between 
the school and the community through 
the agency of the study of social 
sciences will surely motivate the 
students and the people at large to 
forge a new social order so highly 
needed in our country. The school or 
college will thus become a centre of 
community life and the people a real 
school or college community. Once 
such a relationship is established 
between the two agencies of social 
reconstruction, a two-fold force can 
be generated for building up a new 
way of life. 


The discussion has so far been 
confined to describing the role the 
social sciences can play in reconstruct- 


ed in these studies in schools and 
colleges for a real educational train- 
ing of our boys and girls. The other 
aspect of the problem—the feasibility 
of practising these ideas—will now 
be dealt with. Social sciences are 
taught in some form or the other at 
every stage of the educational ladder. 
The concentric method of their place- 
ment in the Primary, Middle, Higher, 
Collegiate and still higher stages 
(Higher Stage has been divided into 
the lower and upper cycles as in the 
case of the Secondary School stage) 
requires varying methods of teaching 
these subjects to suit the needs of the 
different age-groups. A similar dis- 
crimination in methods is needed in 
dealing with the triple-task, symboli- 
sed by teaching, research and exten- 
sion, to the needs of the different 
age-groups. As mentioned above, 
teaching, research and extension in the 
field of social sciences cannot be con- 
ducted in all the school stages with an 
identical approach. It is necessary 
here to break up the three tasks fur- 
ther according to the specific stages 
of the educational ladder for conve- 


ing society. An attempt has also been nience of elaboration. It may be 
made to clarify the triple-task involv- tabulated as follows:— 
Mental. Symbolic. Real. _ 
Cognition. Affect. Connation, 
Stages of Educational Ladder Knowledge. Empiric. Expression. 
Teaching. Research. Extension. 
TOS i a a E ROT 
Primary S i tories Observation of Participation. in 
pat Borage i social functions, local feasts, festi- 
festivals etc. vals, etc. { 
Middle i ip- ocal studies Participation in 
iddle School Narra descrip Local s eT E S 
z i tions, festivals, 
etc. 
Higher Secondary School Description and Field studies Social services etc. 
analysis. : ; 
T i i io Simple investiga- Helping social, eco- 
ea? per ondal hone nomic and politi- 
treatment. cal institutions in 
r the area. 
Research funda- Improvement of in- 


Post-Graduate and Research 
Departments 


Lecturing analytical 
and interpretative 
5 methods. 


mental and action. 


stitutions of social, 
economic, cultural 
and political im- 
portance. 
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As can be seen from the preceding 
table the three phases take into consi- 
deration the age and aptitude of the 
various age-groups in the educational 
ladder. The methods of teaching, re- 
search and extension within the educa- 
tional institutions and in the communi- 
ties around are arranged in the order of 
increasing complexity to suit the con- 
centric placement of the studies in 
social sciences. At the Primary School 
stage the children should be taught 
social studies through narratives, 
stories ete. They should be occa- 
sionally taken to their homes, imme- 
diate neighbourhoods and -communities 
for observing social functions, , festi- 
vals, ete. They should be encouraged 
to participate in such activities as and 
when organised by the people. The 
school itself can organise functions of 
social and cultural importance in the 
institution when the parents and other 
local people can be invited. At the 
Middle School stage the pattern of 
organisation (of the triple-task) is 
similar to the first stage excepting 
that the observational methods during 
the second phase gradually change to 
local studies related to the different 
areas in social studies and that the 
participation by the school children 
during the third phase is widened so 
as to cover larger communities. The 
three-phase process starts becoming a 
little complicated from the Higher 
School stage when the students begin 
to show a wide range of interests in 
the social phenomena around. There 
is exhibited in them an inquisitive- 
ness to explore the social environs and 
a desire to be active partners in the 
social and cultural life of the people. 
The study of social sciences like His. 
tory, Geography, Economic Studies 
etc. at this stage must help them in 
satisfying these psychological needs. 
Keeping in view these psychological 
expressions the methods of teaching 
these subjects should become analyti- 
cal in their approach, the empirical 
experience through field studies should 
become more evidential in character 
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and the extension work should take 
the form of social services to be pro- 
vided in the area. There is scope for 
organising related activities within the 


At the Collegiate 
level teaching, research and extension 
begin to be applied in their true lite- 
rary sense. The social sciences are 
also prescribed at this stage in their 
true sense in the form of History, 
Geography, Political Science, Econo- 
mics, Sociology etc. The use of the 
Lecture and Discussion methods at 
this stage becomes more appropriate 
involving evidential treatment of the 
subject-matter content. The students 
should be provided with ample oppor- 
tunities to go to the field to conduct 
simple investigations in the areas of 
their study. The investigations should 
assist them in undertaking true exten- 
sion work in the communities around. 
It should help the people in initiating 
activities that go a long way in im- 
proving their social, economic and 
political status. 


The role of Post-Graduate and 
Research Departments of Colleges and 
Universities is rather different. The í 
methods of imparting instruction at 
this level become highly analytical — 
and interpretative. In the second 
phase, besides the usual beaten track 
of academic and fundamental research, 
the students and the teaching faculties 
should increasingly engage themselves 
in action research which is of direct 
help to the socio-economic improve- 
ment of the people. The tendency in 
our Colleges and Universities to con- 
fine their research to abstract realms 
is doing great harm to the advance- 
ment of the country. The theses and 
treatises only decorate the libraries and 
are of no practical benefit to the 
needs of the common man. Such 
studies only help in effecting an inter- 
play between the mental and symbo- 
lic planes. This is the main reason 
why utilitarian research in our coun- 
try is being increasingly taken up by 
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the State and industry. The establish- 
ment of National Laboratories and the 
employment of research scholars on a 
large scale by the industry are the 
typical examples to demonstrate this 
truth. It is, therefore, desirable that 
the Colleges and Universities engaged 
in studies and research of a higher 
order take a greater interest in utili- 
tarian and action research and be- 
come live partners in fighting against 
the ignorance, poverty and disease 
prevailing in the country. 


There are a few questions pertain- 
ing to the triple-task in teaching social 
sciences which need our consideration 
at this stage. These questions may 
now be dealt with as follows :— 


(1) Is it necessary or feasible to 
carry every aspect of the subject 


matter taught in the class-room to the’ 


field situation? Such a question is 
indicative of the criticism levelled by 
academicians and orthodox teachers 
against the new trends in pedagogy. 
The answer is that it is not necessary 
to do so even in the interest of class- 
room work. A few pivotal problems on 
one subject may be chosen in a year 
for collecting pertinent data from the 
field situation. Once such an empiri- 
cal experience is gained in the field 
the studies can be built up and corre- 
lated in the class-room. The Problem 
Method of teaching social sciences can 
be of much help in this direction at 
almost every stage of the educational 
ladder. The use of the Problem 
Method in place of mere lecturing is 
also likely to create a desire in the 
learners to seek basic data from the 
field situations. 


(2) How far and to what extent 


can field work and extension activities: 
be coordinated with a group of stu- 
dents to avoid duplication of efforts ? 
Team work which is so highly needed 
in the educational training of our 
youth should find a prominent place 


‘in such an extended programme. It is. 


desirable from the points of view of 
economy of time, coordination and 
correlation, duplication of efforts, and 
the interest of the communities. Ample 
possibilities can be found where the- 
different subjects of social sciences 
meet in thought and’ content. 


(3) How far can the extended pro- 
gramme be carried out during the 
normal school or college days? The 
answer to this question requires two- 
emphases. First, the school or college- 
hours will have to be extended to 
shoulder these additional responsi-- 
bilities. The traditional rigidity of 
time schedules cannot be maintained 
in the institutions. Secondly, the 
working hours will have to be shifted 
quite frequently back and forth for 
the convenience of outdoor work. 


The triple-task in teaching social 
sciences enunciated in this article 
demands elasticity of mind and a pro- 
gressive outlook on the part of 
teachers, curriculum framers and edu- 
cational administrators. Some of the 
old notions about teaching these sub- 
jects may have to be discarded to give 
place to the progressive methods of 
instruction. The educational pro- 
gramme must change with the times 
so as to identify itself with the 
national aspirations. It should act as 
a dynamic force in exercising an influ- 
ence on the programme of reconstruc- 
tion that is going on in the country. 


Commerce Education 
In India 


Introduetion 


JY A PLANNED ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

it is tempting to measure the success 
of plans in terms of indices of national 
income, employment, investment etc, 
But prosperity in terms of such indices 
is an illusion. In fact, more important 
results are achieved through education 
in general which do not render them- 
selves to statistical measurement but 
help considerably in the implementa- 
tion of the plans. Consider, for instance, 
‘the role of commerce education in the 
formation of socio-economic climate. It 
fertilises the economic progress of the 
‘country but sadly enough our Plans 
have not taken due cognisance of it. 
In the field of education they have 
tended to be biased in the direction of 
technical education. No doubt in this 
age of technology, the economy of a 
nation is well-nigh bound with its scien- 
tifie development which in turn is based 
‘on technical personnel available but 
the usefulness of these technical per- 
sonnel can only be increased through 
‘coordination of their efforts by the 
“rarified laymen’ fully equipped with 
general and commercial education. 
‘Commerce education, interalia, pro- 
vides students with knowledge of the 
working of the different forces affect- 
ing the economy. Its object is to pro- 
‘duce characterised and trained per- 


H. Farooquer, M.A., B. Com. 
(Luck.), M.Sc. (Econ.) (London), 
Professor and Dean, Faculty of 
Commerce, Aligarh Muslim ` Uni- 
versity, Aligarh 


sonnel for managerial, commercial, se- 
cretarial and administrative duties per- 
taining to industry and trade. 


Success of modern industry and trade 
depends upon the efficiency of produc- 
tive, distributive and financial systems. 
The staffing of such a complex system 
calls for the competence of Commerce 
graduates. Thus commerce education 
must take due place under planning 
and play its useful role in implement- 
ing the plans. The Third Five-Year 
Plan visualises an investment of 
Rs. 10,200 crores, of which Rs. 6,200 
crores will be in the public sector and 
Rs. 4,000 crores in the private sector. 
In both these sectors the services of 
trained personnel will be required. The 
Commerce graduate will not play the 
passive role of a clerk or an accountant. 
His services will be required for exe- 
cutive jobs as ‘manager’. He is going 
to become an increasingly important 
man as the economy develops. Com- 
merce education has, therefore, to be 
planned with a definiteness of purpose. 


professional education, Hence such boards can ill-afford to produce competent 


personnel for industry and trade. Thaye maintained in this article that Commerce Education can be imparted 


by universities and colleges. 
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meaningful only if it keeps pace with 


Commerce education. As against 
Rs. 273 crores on educational pro- 
grammes, including those relating 


to technical education under the Se- 
cond Plan, a provision of Rs. 500 crores 
has been made in the Third Plan. This 
includes Rs. 370 crores for general edu- 
cation (all types of education, viz., 
elementary, secondary and university) 
and Rs. 130 crores for technical educa- 
tion. 


Up till now we have worked towards 
the conscious expansion of technical 
education which can be of little use if 
not properly guided by managers fully 
equipped with Commerce education. In 
the following pages I have attempted 
to describe the various phases of the 
development of commerce education in 
India and have come to the conclusion 
that to build a new economic vitality 
in our country there is an urgent need 
for the reorientation of Commerce edu- 
cation. If Commerce education fails 
to produce the right type of executives 
there would fail the best hopes of our 

lans. 


Historical Background 


The history of Commerce education 
in India is a history of growth and 
change. Not more than fifty years ago 
it was confined solely to the “Institutes 
of Commerce” that were run by some 
retired office assistants. They were 
imparting instructions in short-hand, 
type-writing and book-keeping and 
were preparing students to take up 
petty jobs of junior clerks in business 
houses ana for insignificant recruitment 
in Government offices. It was a sort 
of vocational training and was attract- 
ing non-matriculates or half educated 
youngmen who showed no promise for 
higher education. At the University 
level the education in ‘Commerce was 
unknown. During the second decade 
of the present century the University 


of Bombay impressed by the needs of 
industry and trade instituted a degree: 
course in Commerce. There was also- 
a board of Diploma in Accountancy 
sponsored by the Government of Bom-. 
bay which was conferring “G,D.A.” 
diploma to the students who passed the- 
theoretical examination of the Board. 
Bombay was followed by the Calcutta 
University which started Commerce: 
courses both for the graduate and post- 
graduate classes. The example of 
Bombay and Calcutta was followed by 
some of the Northern Indian Univer-. 
sities. 


Another significant change took place: 
in Commerce education when the Cal- 
cutta University started during the 
fourth decade evening classes for the- 
Commerce students who were engaged 
during day time. This provided an 
opportunity to those persons who were: 
engaged in some service or vocation 
during day time to get themselves. 
qualified. It also provided a healthy 
tradition of using college buildings and 
equipment ? to their maximum capa-- 
city. In the third and fourth decades 
of the century Commerce education 
was affected by the changes that were 
taking place in the field of law. The- 
amended companies act 1913 provided 
for the registration of accountants so: 
that necessary steps for disciplinary 
action be taken against the auditors 
who would violate professional pro- 
priety. The Accountancy Board was 
established under the Department of 
Commerce, Government of India in 
1932 to hold examination for granting 
license to the candidates for acting as 
auditor of a company. The Board 
proved a great boon to Commerce 
education in this country, because it 
granted much facilities to Commerce 
graduates as against Arts or Science- 
graduates. ‘They had exemption from 
one examination as also had to serve: 
lesser period of articled clearkship. 


2 The U. G. C. has also a scheme to produce nearly 50,000 graduates during the Third Plan period through 


evening colleges and correspondence courses. 
in some service or vocation during day time. 


‘Such courses will give opportunities to those who are engaged 
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The rapid expansion of Commerce 
-education, however, could not keep 
pace with the requirements of industry 
and trade. Businessmen became scep- 
tical and began to raise a cry that Com- 
merce education as is being conducted 
by the Universities is a waste. This 
-also found expression in the Report of 
Radhakrishnan Commission; “The 
-opinion of practical businessmen on the 
ability of these university graduates to 
fit into business is not favourable. They 
-criticise the training received in univer- 
sities as almost purely theoretical and 
they find that they have to train the 
‘Commerce graduates in the ways of 
business just in the same way as they 
have to train an Arts or a Science gra- 
-duate; some of them even observe that 
the latter is often easier to train on 
-account of the superior intellectual 
equipment.” It is pointed out that our 
present system of Commerce education 
has obvious defects. It is divorced from 
the realities of the commercial profes- 
“sion and is devoid of a sense of higher 
values. The businessmen find in 
‘Commerce graduates little equipment 
for handling a business unit or office 
independently. There are truths, half 
truths and no truths at all in the above 
:Statements. As a matter of fact neither 
Arts nor Science graduates can be left 
-to themselves for handling problems in 
their spheres independently. For in- 
: stance a fresh graduate in Indian Philo- 
»sophy cannot be called upon to func- 
tion as an expert in his branch of learn- 
ing. He can hardly claim that at his 
biological age of twenty five his philo- 
sophical age was seventy five and that 
he was allowed to leave the portals of 
the university after attaining complete 
maturity in the subject. Neither can a 
“Science graduate be asked to run a 
laboratory independently. University 
education merely gives a background 
-thinking and prepares young boys and 
girls to take up positions under the care 
-and charge of those who have gained 
. poe eee experience in a specific 

ela. 


The aim of University education in 
general is the extension of the bounda- 
ries of knowledge and development of 
an integrated personality. Likewise 
Commerce graduates are not trained for 
any particular business. Commerce 
education embraces the over-all objec- 
tives of general or liberal education 
with a greater bias on commercial sub- 
jects. No doubt, Commerce graduates 
need training to acquaint themselves 
with the working of a particular busi- 
ness house, but it is wrong to say that 
it takes longer to train them as com- 
pared with the Science or Arts gra- 
duates. In actual practice little train- 
ing makes them like fish to water. 
Truly speaking businessmen prefer 
Commerce graduates over others due 
to the flexibility of their minds and the 
specialised instructions with which they 
are trained in Universities or Colleges. 


Drawbacks 


There are, however, a number of 
handicaps with which Commerce edu- 
cation is suffering. Some of these are 
of a general character and inherent in 
the system of our education while 
others are specific. Our system of 
teaching is mostly based on the lecture 
method which alone cannot achieve the 
aims and objectives of Commerce edu- 
cation. The neglect of tutorial work, 
due to overcrowding of students, the 
lack of seminar facilities and equip- 
ment for training them are important 
drawbacks of Commerce education. 
They have been responsible for the 
lowering of our standards. Recently 
the changeover of medium from Eng- 
lish to Hindi and other regional lan- 
guages has led to a deplorable state of 
affairs. This has specially lowered the 
market value of our Commerce gra- 
duates because all business offices are 
using English language as their medium 
of communication while our graduates’ 
expression in speech as well as in 
writing in English is poor. 

Another important drawback in our 
present system of Commerce education 


3 Report of the University Education Commission, page 207. 
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is that it is cut off from the business 
world. There is no liaison between 
Commerce college and the professional 
institutes like that of Chartered Ac- 
countants, Works and Cost Accoun- 
tants, Bankers ete. The result is that 
our Commerce graduates do not re- 
ceive a sympathetic treatment when 
they enter the business world. Most of 
the subjects taught are dealt with in 
an isolated manner. This is probably 
the main reason that businessmen 
hold a poor opinion about Commerce 
graduates. In industrial countries there 
is such a close contact between 
Commerce graduate and industry that 
they are hired before they leave their 
institutions. The breach in our country 
is not only harmful for the business 
and the students of Commerce, but also 
for the country as a whole. 


Learned Professions 


There should be closer and perma- 
nent liaison between the business and 
the academic world. This would fulfil 
a long felt gap in our economic life. 
Industries should not be started and 
dissolved, isolated from theoretical 
knowledge. Business and industry are 
learned professions and not games of 
chance. Educated men and women with 
academic distinctions are the persons 
suitable for this learned profession. 
They must possess “Business Wisdom” 
by which they can fully weigh the 
problems facing them. At the moment 
there is practically no contact between 
our businessmen and the universities. 
The result is that both these sections 
are moving in opposite directions. But 
this tendency is bound to decline on 
account of complexities of modern busi- 
ness world. The business men would 
soon be conscious of the usefulness of 
educated persons having broad-based 
knowledge of the commercial subjects. 
Some universities are trying to come 
closer to the business community and 
are keen to train their students accord- 
ing to the needs of industry and trade. 
They appoint business executives on 
their boards of studies. For instance 


in the Faculty of Commerce, Aligarh 
Muslim University an outstanding busi- 
ness man is coopted as a member of 
the Department; also a series of lec- 
tures are arranged under the title “My 
Experience As An Administrator.” In 
these lectures businessmen, Govern- 
ment officials and administrators of 
diverse fields discuss freely their prac- 
tical experience in an academic atmo- 
sphere. The teachers and students take 
lively interest in the discussion. They 
try to develop their thinking power and 
conduct researches on the problems of 
the industry. But frankly speaking 
there is not enough contact between 
industry and the university. Industria- 
lists do not refer their problems to us 
for analysis nor is there any system 
of “sponsored researches” like that of 
U.K., U.S.A. and Germany. 


How to bring the two together is 
the problem of Commerce education in 
India. To my mind their aloofness can 
be broken if facilities are provided by 
the educational institutions for con- 
ducting summer schools for the execu- 
tives of industry and trade. Similarly 
facilities be provided to the Commerce 
teachers to function on the boards of 
limited companies. There should not 
be any qualifying shares for the direc- 
tors. These teachers can function as 
‘critical directors’ who generally ask 
revealing and searching questions to 
make the management alert. They will 
furnish the much needed academic 
equipment to test the business policies 
of an organisation. In this way there 
will be cross fertilisation of ideas to the 
benefit of both the teachers as well as 
the business community. Likewise the 
growing public sector of the country 
should also afford opportunities to the 
Commerce teachers on their boards and 
works councils. If the teachers are 
trained in this manner the Commerce 
graduates would be automatically train- 
ed. The representation of Commerce 
teachers on the boards of private as 
well as public sectors of the industry, 
referring the problems of industry to 
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the universities would make the Com- 
merce graduates more useful for the 
country. This will tighten up the loose 
ends and shall bring about the much 
desired collaboration between the two. 
In short’ the need-oriented pattern of 
Commerce education in India will be 
evolved. 


Practical Training 


It is a popular contention that Com- 
merce is a practical course and to give 
perfection to the theoretical teaching 
of Commerce, practical training should 
be an essential requisite for the Com- 
merce graduate. This statement may 
be correct under heavy qualifications. 
Even now there are some universities 
which have made such a training com- 
pulsory but they are facing enormous 
difficulties in sending their students to 
business firms. Out of the many if a 
few firms allow certain students they 
generally issue attendance certificate 
chits without insisting on their physical 
presence in their departments. . Again 
the necessity of having practical bias 
in commerce education is likely to bias 
the young graduates and to narrow 
their powers of decision making. Their 
thinking is likely to be eclipsed in the 
routine aspects of a business which 
constitute the less desirable kind of 
practical training. Consider for in- 
stance a few months’ training in any 
banking institution. This would give 
the student an insight of the kinds of 
Account books, making of abstracts and 
certain elementary methods of internal 
check. If the students after this prac- 
tical training joins a manufacturing 
firm he would fail to apply his practical 
training in that concern because their 
systems of account keeping and control 
etc. differ widely with each other. In 
this way the much desired practical 
training will not only bias the decision 
making process of the Commerce gra- 
duate but will also make him a misfit 
for his job. What ise required of a 
Commerce graduate is to understand 
the “why” of business behaviour at 
different levels of management. The 
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potential decision makers should be 
given opportunities to broaden their 
knowledge through visits to places of 
business and industries such as facto- 
ries, banking institutions, cost accounts 
departments, stock exchanges etc. The 
should study these places not to become 
routine clerks but to enrich the broad- 
ness of their vision. In essence such 
practical bias would create interest 
among students for analysis and com- 
prehensive understanding of the pro- 
blems of industry, trade and Commerce. 


Practical training by way of visits 
to industrial and commercial establish- 
ments should, therefore, be regarded 
as an integral part of the studies. Simi- 
larly the mass lecture method has to” 
be supplemented by practical train- 
ing in Commerce laboratories in which 2 
the various types of office equipment, 
labour saving devices, tabulating, cal- 
culating and accounting machines 
should be made available to students. 
I have discarded the popular belief that 
Commerce education can be made more 
useful by assigning the students to 
different business houses for practical 
training. Such a measure, to my mind, © 
will prejudice them in taking a long” 
range view of business problems. Even 
the businessmen who are entrusted with — 
the task of practical training do not 
themselves know what information to 
give and in what manner to present 
them to the students. 


Case Study Method 
The alternative to such a practical | 
training is that practical businessmen l 
may be invited to lecture to the Com- 
merce students so that they may come 
closer to each other. The students will 
know the mental make-up of their 
future employers through this intellec- l 
tual contact. Such lectures will also 
provide the universities with ‘empiri- 
cal studies’ for further thinking in the 
light of theoretical studies. Empirical 
studies can also be processed by the 
teachers for proper understanding of 
the several aspects of business prob- 
lems. This is called “Case Study 
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lethod” as a technique of education 
in U.S.A. Cases are something like 
medical school cases where patients are 
examined by students under the watch- 
ful eye of the doctor professor who 
constantly discusses the validity of 
each diagnosis on the basis of theoreti- 
cal knowledge acquired previously by 
the students. In other words the objec- 
ives of case study method in Business 
Administration is to train the students 
o analyse facts, judge them, and take 
decisions in the light of the established 
heory, recognised practice and sound 
knowledge. Perhaps this approach is 
the result of recognition of Business 
Administration as a profession. The 
effectiveness of this method depends 
on the competency of the framers of 
he empirical studies, in which there 
is great inadequacy at the moment in 
India. The British method appears to 
be more moderate than the American 
“all-out” Case Method of Study. It 
keeps in tact the subordinate position 
of empirical knowledge in relation to 
theoretical analysis by using current 
public reports on business for a full 
understanding of the economic princi- 
ples of business behaviour. The reports 
of the Monopolies and Restrictive Prac- 
tices Commission and the reports on 
Nationalised Industries are among the 
often-used empirical material at the 
British Universities which constantly 
reconcile theory with practice. 


Reorganisation of Courses 


Our present system of Commerce 
education has almost been a partial 
success. I have suggested various mea- 
sures of reform which can only be pos- 
sible if the Commerce courses are 
reoriented and integrated with the eco- 
nomic climate of the country. The 
` syllabus at the secondary stage should 
be broad-based and should embrace all 
the subjects of basic importance. Be- 
sides commercial subjects like Book- 
keeping, Business Methods, Banking, 


__ 4 The Working Group appointed by the U. G. C. to 
Universities has rightly expressed the view that Colleges 


- as the sole medium. 


Shorthand, Typewriting and Commer- 
cial English etc. emphasis should also 
be laid on General Education, History 
of Indian Culture and Civilisation. Spe- 
cial attention should be paid on current 
expression particularly in English. At 
the moment there is craze to re- 
place English with Hindi. English is 
essential for Commerce education. Eng- 
lish is now more widely used and stu- 
died than before with about half the 
world’s literate population speaking it 
as a first or second language, or using 
it for vocational and study purposes. 
English being the international langu- 
age is the main language of commerce. 
Therefore, Hindi should not replace 
English, otherwise India will close the 
doors of progress. English which 
opens a window to the rest of the 
world, should remain a medium of in- 
struction at all levels of higher learn- 
ing. 


At the B.Com. level subjects like 
General English (including Commer- 
cial English), Business Organisation, 
Mercantile Law, Statistics, Public 
Finance, Economic Development, Ad- 
vanced Accountancy (including Audit- 
ing, Costing and Income Tax), Advanc- 
ed Banking and Economic Theor 
appear to be essential. f 


The postgraduate courses in Com- 
merce should be framed to supply tea- 
chers for higher education, experts for 
services in non-academic fields and re- 
search personnel. They should be 
framed in the context of intrinsic pro- 
ficiency, for the posts mentioned above. 
Hence the courses at the postgraduate: 
level should provide specialisation in 
the following: 


(a) Business Administration, with 
a detailed study of Business Manage- - 
ment, including Management of Public 
Enterprises, Personnel Management, 
Production Management, Sales Manage- 
ment, Budgeting and Forecasting, 


go into the question of medium of instruction in 
should have complete freedom to choose English 
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Management Accounting and Costing as 
an aid to decision making ete. should 
be specially studied. The social pur- 
pose of business and the social respon- 
sibility of the businessmen must be 
fully understood. The student at this 
level should develop sound understand- 
ing of what he does and a desirable 
degree of flexibility in mind to analyse 
business behaviour at several points 
by the diverse possibilities of organisa- 
tional structures. 


(b) Accounting and Finance: Those 
desirous of specialising in higher Ac- 
counting, Statistics, Law and Practice 
of Income Tax, Estate Duty and Taxa- 
tion Laws, ete. should be provided 
analytical knowledge of these subjects. 
In all these subjects the more impor- 
tant part of learning lies not in assimi- 
lating facts but in the ‘Why’ of impor- 
tant legal provisions, of decisions and 
s correlakons between different series 
of data. 


(c) Applied Commerce: This may 
include organisation and Finance of 
Todos tis Tahour Problems, Market- 
ing vanced Banking, Planning, Ad- 
vanced Production Problems, ete. 


In all the above courses Advanced 
Economic theory should be made com- 
pulsory. I hold the view that Econo- 


© The sovereignty of man lieth hid 


many 
buy, 
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and Business Administration. The spe- 


cialisation suggested above may go on 
changing according to the needs of the 


country. A good Commerce course 
should be amenable to systematic ana- 


lysis and useful generalisation. In intro- 


ducing new courses the universities 
must pay attention on the important 
question as to what particular object 
is aimed at and what refinements in 
syllabus will be required. Our goal 
should be to achieve the socialistic pat- 
tern of society through the development 
of Commerce studies rather than the 
aimless expansion of the Commerce 
faculties. 


In conclusion it can be said that a 
well thought out, purposive, properly 


manned and comprehensive Commerce 
education is the need of the hour. Prime 
Minister Nehru rightly warned us in 
1956 when he said: “The programme of 
industrial development will make 
larger demands on the country’s re- 
sources of technical and managerial 
personnel.” I underline the importance 
of managerial personnel more than 
technical personnel and insist that 
management education should be built 
upon an integrated programme of Com- 
merce education as outlined above. 


in knowledge; wherein 


things are reserved that kings with their t 
nor with their forces emand. oe 


—Bacon 


Sample Studies—A New 
Method in Geography 


"TEACHERS OF GEOGRAPHY have often 
complained that their subject is 
“too woolly” to be taught . easily in 
school. The cause of that complaint 
seems to be that geography teaching 
deals largely in generalizations and 
abstractions, systems and patterns, and, 
unhappily fails for the most part to 
supply any of the concrete particulars 
on which these were originally based. 
Major natural regions of the world, 
planetary wind systems, west-coast of 
continent climates are indeed the in- 
substantial “woolly” staples of which 
much school geography is composed. 


From the middle of the nineteenth 
century down to the present day, geo- 
graphers have discussed ways of over- 
coming the “woolliness” of the material 
which they have felt required to teach. 
At different times, different remedies 
have intrigued them. At the end of the 
nineteenth century both in Britain and 
in Germany they talked much of “home 
district” studies and of school journeys. 
A little later they turned eagerly to the 
possibilities of local survey and of visual 
aids. In the last decade they have-begun 
to show some interest in the advantages 
of the so-called sample study method, 
which, though foreshadowed in the last 
century, had hitherto made little appeal 
to them. 


What is this sample study method? 
A sample study is a study in depth of 
a socio-economic unit in its broader 
geographical setting. Such a socio-eco- 
nomic unit might for example, be a 
farm, a factory, or a mining village. 


R. D. BRAMWELL, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.G.S., 
Staff Tutor, Institute of Education, 
University of Durham (England) 


What unit'to choose in any given case 
is usually decided by two considera- 
tions. First, does study of the unit point 
up human response to environment? 
This is an important matter since the 
study of Man in the setting of Place 
is at the philosophic core of modern 
geography. The second consideration 
governing choice of unit is whether it 
is fairly typical of the natural region 
in which it stands. Again, this is a 
matter of some moment, since one 
object of making such a study is to 
provide a vivid, concrete picture which 
will give some substance to what would 
otherwise be a “woolly” regional con- 
cept. ! 


Suppose then, that a teacher of geo- 
graphy wishes to use the sample study 
method in teaching his pupils about 
“The Cotton Belt of the United States”. 
What must he do? He must provide a 
variety of materials which will enable 
them in imagination to drive round and 
explore a given cotton plantation. This 

lantation lies, say, two miles south of 

emphis, Tennessee. Its owner is Sam 
Washington. Before pupils in the geo- 
graphy class have finished their study 
they must feel that they know well this 
expansive man, his family, a number 
of his workers and the running of the 
estate. They must know how Mr. 
Washington’s workers plant cotton and 
what songs they sing while they are 
doing it; they must know when the 
workers pick it; they must learn what 
a “gin-mill” is. Gradually, they must 
discover that Mr. Washington is not, 


1, ROBERSON B. S. and LONG M, ‘Sample Studies : The Development of a Method’, Geography, 


XLI, Part 4, November, 1956, p. 250. 
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geographically speaking, a completely 
free agent, that the rhythm of his work 
is dictated by the rhythm of seasons. 
Such a study in depth is, in fact, de- 
signed to build in imagination, detailed 
and lively pictures of life and work on 
a plantation not untypical of “The 
Cotton Belt”. 
teacher’s 
or, perhaps in this case—to cotton- 
woolliness.? 


Before he could hope successfully to 
undertake a sample study of this kind 
a teacher would have to be in a position 
to place certain basic material before 
his pupils. If, for example, he wished 
to study Sam Washington’s plantation 
in the way suggested above, he would 
have to provide a map or maps show- 
ing its exact position in relation to 
Memphis and area. If he could get it, 
he would certainly use.a large scale 
map for this purpose. Next, his pupils 
would require a plan of the plantation 
marking roads, buildings, boundaries 
and other significant features. To maps, 
the teacher would add as appropriate, 
tables and diagrams of temperature, 
rainfall, size, output, and so on. He 
ought to be able to supplement this 
basic material by pictures, still and/or 
moving, illustrating the area, together 
with sketches of buildings, implements 
and other equipment in common use. 
To help in conjuring up vivid Pictures, 
the teacher would clearly be well ad- 
vised to employ as many aids as were 
at his command in classroom, local 
library or museum—actual specimens 
of cotton seed and lint, a cotton boll, 
and samples of cotton fabrics. In written 
form, traveller’s or visitor’s accounts 
would provide much material for criti- 
cal study, question, answer, and discus- 
sion. 


for an; 
4, 


farm adopted material of precisely this ki 
es p ly this kind. 


6. WHITEHAED AN, Aims of Edi 
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In addition to these, a teacher Whitehead.* It is, say the two Swiss 

2. BRAMWELL R. D. ‘Geo; hy i Seco: b ji i 
Education of Durham University, Vol. 3, Dsi eoa Pe ig ee ee the nstretea 
3. A scheme of Farm Adoption by post, Sponsored by the Association of Agriculture in Britain, supplies 


J. Can We Teach Geography Better”, Geography, XXI 19: 
5. NUNN P, ‘On the Concept of Ey Better’, Geography, 36,Marchp.6. 
1908, and subsequently in a nabe of peo Tae Levels’ Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, VIL | 


should himself be able to offer vivi 
description, for, in imagination, he 
should have penetrated into the lif 
and work of this particular plantation 
in this particular district in the United 
States. Geographers have in fact built 
those abstractions known as regions 
from innumerable sample studies of 
just this kind. 

Teachers who cannot provide a full 
range of materials listed above should 
not, on that account, feel that the sam- 
ple study method holds nothing for 
them. If they can do no more than use 
in the service of their pupils their own” 
disciplined imaginations, they will at 
least have the essence of the method. 
“Picture out! Do with your tongue 
what the artist does with his brush and 
the novelist with his pen! Give to 
your pictures local habitations and 
names!” That is the advice which edu- 
cationists of high standing offered to 
teachers in the middle of the last cen- 
tury when film strips were unknown, 
duplicators not yet invented and classes 
of seventy sat all day indoors. And it 
is still good advice. The road to general 
is still via particular, and geographers 
cannot afford to do other than start 
teaching their subject by providing 
lively pictures of men and scenes. 


As described in this article, the sam- 
ple study method draws arguments in 
its favour not only from the localized 
field of geography teaching, but also 
from the general theory of education. 
One such argument is that boys and 
girls of mental ages below fourteen 
years “normally show no desire at all” 
for “logical systems”.4 Recent work by 
Inhelder and Piaget tends to confirm 
this and to supply firm foundations for 
similar views held by Nunn’ and 


Other Essays, 1928. (Chapter One—The Rhythm of i 
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psychologists, the adolescent “who 
begins to build systems...... the child 
does not build systems...... the child 


never thinks about his own thought”. 
Educationists generally would there- 
fore counsel caution in teaching child- 
ren “systems” too soon. Most would 
agree that it is fatally easy to bury a 
‘young explorer’ or a ‘young traveller’ 
under a premature geographer. 


This point was the theme of Fair- 
grieve’s forceful Presidential Address 
to the British Geographical Association 
delivered in 1935. He devoted much of 
his attention on that occasion to posi- 
tively harmful effects of teaching child- 
ren system while they were still at an 
earlier ‘fact-storing’ stage, and he 
claimed that transition from one stage 
to the next was not likely in normal 
children to take place much before 
they were fourteen. To emphasise his 
point he drew an analogy from the 
insect world. He begged geographers 
not to teach a human caterpillar to fly. 
He promised that it would fly, in due 
course, if they provided the right situa- 
tions, and had “not mauled the cater- 
pillar too badly in (their) premature 
attempts at teaching”.’ This was ad- 


vice which a succession of educationists- 


from Rousseau down to the present day 
would have had no hesitation in sup- 
porting. 

A second argument drawn from the 
general theory of education with which 
a geographer might support his use of 
the sample study method is an obvious 
one. No one can systematise tout court: 
a person must systematise something. 
Children cannot read into systems and 
generalizations more than the particu- 
lars they have will allow them to do. 
As Fairgrieve said in the address 
already quoted, a caterpillar must eat 
a mort of cabbage before, as a butterfly, 
it can feed on the nectar of flowers. 
In fact, children need a diet of geogra- 


phical substance before they can pos- 
sibly be ready for insubstantial geogra- 
phical system. True, a teacher may 
enrich the first diet by tastes of the 
second, but he would be most unwise 
to do more than that until late in school 
life—or, according to Whitehead, until 
early in university life! 

As educators, teachers of geography 
should always be able to affirm their 
awareness that the teaching of their 
subject is, except for the few, not an 
end in itself. It is a means to the fuller 
development of boy and girl pupils. 
Geography teachers should not there- 
fore be concerned to make small geo- 
graphers after their own images; they 
should be working for the whole and 
healthy development of their pupils. In 
that case, they should not too readily 
assume that because geographers have 
organized geographical knowledge for 
their own use in a certain way conve- 
nient to them, therefore everyone else 
—the ordinary citizen, man and woman 
alike—must learn geography as a 
system of knowledge as geographers 
know it. Surely, for most junior citi- 
zens in school, geography is largely of 
value because it interprets to them the 
world in which they are growing up, 
and what will help them most here may 
not be the geography of academic geo- 
graphers. In sum, the argument is this 
—that to insist on geographical system 
for the ordinary child who will never 
be a geographer, may often be quite 
irrelevant to his purposes. 


Consider for example a fact which 
many children learn about the “Cotton 
Belt of the USA” because their teachers 
insist that it is an important one. Cotton 
growing, they say, is limited on the 
north by the 240 days frost-free line. 
Does such a line exist in fact? Is it not 
drawn as a result of averaging hun- 
dreds of other averages? Is it not, 
indeed, an actuarial concept? It exists 


7. INHELDER B and PIAGET J., The Growth of Logical Thinking from Childhood to Adolescence. 
An Essay on the Construction of Formal Operational Structures, 1958, p. 339. 


8. FAIRGRIEVE J, loc cit. p. 6. 
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only on paper. Quite properly, an 
academic geographer considers it an 
important part of his “system”, so to 
speak. But who, except an academic 
is really touched by such information? 
How many ildren find it barely 
meaningful, let alone worth learning? 
Surely a vast majority of children want, 
not facts of this order of abstraction, 
but insights into the way in which some 
few people live in a circumscribed area 
as representative as possible of the 
broad lands of the “Cotton Belt”. Such 
insights are likely to be both more re- 
levant to their needs as adults and more 
appropriate and meaningful to them at 
their stage of mental development. The 
sample study method is designed to 
provide insights of just this kind. 

A grave disadvantage of the sample 


SMILE AWHILE 


study method is that suitable books and 
illustrations are not as yet readily avail- 
able to teachers—though Fairgrieve’s 
own Real Geography series and many 
topic books now published in Britain 
would prove most helpful? However, ~ 
in spite of this disadvantage, it is a- I 
method which deserves on geographical 
as on general educational grounds, much 
wider trial than it has received_so far. 
Teachers of geography can in any case 
go some way towards using it if they 
will themselves try to communicate 
their own bright and detailed images 
of “What it is like to live with...... E 
Sam Washington and company in vari- 
ous parts of the world. An approach 
inspired by this method és available to 
every teacher in every classroom now. 


The children were in the midst of a free-for-all when 


the teacher entered the room. 


“Who started this ?” she 


asked. Tommy replied, “Well, it all started when Albert 


hit me back.” 


—From The Educational Courier 


Teacher: What is the surest way to keep milk from 


souring ? 


Dorothy: Leave it in the cow. 


9. Refer, for example, to MEAD W R, How People Live in Norway, 1959, and other books in the same 
“How People Live Series”. For further references to this subject, consult also SOUTHAMPTON 


UNIVERSITY, Institute of Education Library, Sample Studies in Geography 


ampton, 1960. 
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Secondary 


Science in 
School 


T= TWENTIETH CENTURY has been 

called the third century of the 
scientific age; and the end of the 
age is not in sight. Human civilisation, 
it would appear, is committed in the 
direction of advancement through 
scientific knowledge and it is generally 
believed that in the progress of science 
lies the destiny of the human race. In 
fact the faith in science is so great that 
any activity has only to be labelled 
“scientific” to receive the sanction of 
authority. 

The prime responsibility of a society 
which has inherited such an intellec- 
tual tradition and whose growing edges 
are science and technology is to pro- 
vide an educational structure such as 
would give its citizens an intelligent 
understanding of the current body of 
scientific knowledge and the capacity 
to adjust themselves to the ever-increas- 
ing velocity of scientific change. 


At the Secondary Stage ; 


_ During the primary school, the child 
is introduced to the scientific pheno- 
mena in the midst of which he lives 
and moves. It is at the secondary stage, 
however, ‘that science education shifts 
into a more specialised sphere, unfold- 
ing to the young adolescent the endless 
panorama of scientific knowledge. The 
dual responsibility of the secondary 
school to give a terminal as well as a 
continuing education applies in no less 
degree to science education than to 
other fields of knowledge.. Secondary 
school science has two important as- 


EEE 
S. Doratswamt, M.A., M.Sc. B.T., Field 
Adviser, Directorate of Extension 
Programme for Secondary Educa- 
tion. New Delhi 3 


pects—one to give basic knowledge to 
every pupil in scientific principles and 
their applications and the other to give 
a deeper knowledge in the subject to 
those who are intellectually equipped 
for such specialised pursuits. 


Recognising the importance of these 
two approaches to the teaching of 
science, the Secondary Education Com- 
mission recommended that general 
science should be provided for those 
who wished to make a deeper study of 
the subject. The reorganised curricu- 
lum has accordingly made general 
science one of the core subjects so that 
no pupil passes out of the secondary 
school without a basic knowledge of 
science. At the end of the Third Plan 
it is expected that all except a few hun- 
dred schools will offer the subject. In 
addition nearly 47 per cent of the 
schools will be providing science of the 
elective standard. 


The Science Teacher 

Science teaching is, however, much 
more than a mere organisation of ap- 
proaches, or the teaching of general 
science and elective science. What is 
of fundamental importance is to deve- 
lop correct attitudes, skills and inte- 
rests in the pupil and this depends not 
so much upon a curriculum, labo- 
ratory or equipment, but on the teacher. 
The science teacher should be keenly 
sensitive and responsive to the scien- 
tific potentialities of the curriculum and 
to the environment that he can strike 
up a spark in the pupil on every pos- 
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sible occasion. If there is one factor 
on which an educational enterprise 
stands or falls, it is the teacher and this 
is no less true of the science teacher. 
In fact the greatest handicap in pro- 
moting science teaching has been the 
lack of science teachers of the right 
calibre. This question has been exa- 
mined from every angle at councils and 
conferences, and various recommenda- 
tions have been made to draw more 
science men into the teaching profes- 
sion, to prepare more B.Sc. and M.Sc. 
graduates and to retain science men 
in the profession once they have en- 
tered it. While all these measures, 
will no doubt solve the problem of 
numbers to a large extent, they are 
not adequate in themselves to ensure 
that type of science education on which 
enduring progress is built. For this 
we have to go one step furiher and 
look into the teacher preparation pro- 
gramme which we offer to the science 
teacher. It is here that the real foun- 
dation has to be laid for the future 
science education in the country. 


Teacher Preparation in General 
Science 


Teacher Education in science has in 
the past been directed more or less to 
preparing graduates to teach compart- 
mentalised facets of science like Che- 
mistry, Physics and Biology. We now 
know, however, that the frontiers of 
science are neither so rigid nor so mu- 
tually exclusive. Experience of the 
past five years has shown that the kind 
of teacher education programme which 
we require has to be of a more flexible 
ang organic nature. It has also been 

orne in upon us very emphaticall: 
that learning Physics, Cheristry ond 
Biology or learning to teach these sub- 
jects does not necessarily give compe- 
tence to understand or teach general 
science. The integrated approach which 
is the essence of general science and 
without which a total understanding of 
scientific phenomena in the universe 
around us is not possible, requires that 
the teacher should be taught both con- 
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tent and pedagogy specifically in the 
subject area of general science. We 
have at present no large teacher pre- 
paration programme in the subject. 
This has, therefore, to be given special 
attention if the teaching of the subject 
is to become real. The integrated con- 
tent-cum-pedagogy course such as is 
organised in the U.S.A. or at the Kuruk- 
shetra University seems to be the only 
answer and it is in this direction that 
our future experiments should lie. 


Practical Application 

Another aspect of teaching science— 
whether general or elective—-that re- 
quires special thought is the practical 
application of science. Most of the 
science taught today tends to be so 
theoretical that it hardly seems real 
and of immediate significance to the 
pupil. Consequently he fails to see it 
as something that operates right around 
him, something that he can only hold, 
manipulate and even control. If science 
is to be functional, if it is to give the 
citizen that rational approach which is 
claimed to be its prerogative, than its 
teaching has to be suitably remoulded 
to serve such an end, and this is again 
another important responsibility of 
teacher training programmes. 


As a corollary to the lack of prac- 
tical reality in the teaching of science, 
is the over-dependence upon expensive 
and complicated apparatus in the secon- 
dary school. Discoveries and growth 
in science hardly waited for superior 
equipment or laboratories. On the 
other hand, the very lack of these faci- 
lities challenged the scientists to price 
open the doors of scientific knowledge. 
And if our young men and women have 
to keep their mind sharpened and 
develope those qualities of initiative and 
originality without which no new dis- 
covery is possible, the teaching of 
science has to be equally resourceful 
and self-reliant. There is much scope 
for the use of simple, inexpensive and 
improvised tools in the teaching of 
science. This method would have the 
added advantage of keeping the young 
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mind alert to the practical applications 
of science and the possibilities of the 
materials around it. 


Books constitute another factor of 
great potentiality in science education. 
What we need today in the country are 
books written on science topics and 
science fiction in the regional langu- 
ages, presented in a variety of attrac- 
tive ways which will by their presenta- 
tion, draw students into deeper studies 
of the mysteries of science. Books 
attractively illustrated and with ideas 
suitably organised into units will go a 
long way in opening horizons of widen- 
ing knowledge to the young student. 


Science Clubs and Science Talent 


Another rich and unexplored field in 
science teaching at the secondray level 
is that relating to the discovery and 
development of young science talent. 
Talent of all kinds lying dormant in 
the pupil has to be spurred to life dur- 
ing the secondary school stage. A 
neglect during this period is a perma- 
nent loss not only to the individual, but 
to society. Science is no longer the 
sacred monopoly of those few, incan- 
descent geniuses who brood alone in 
laboratories. Scientists in the modern 
age function and operate in compa- 


nionable numbers in laboratories, 
fields, forests and elsewhere and a 
nation’s interest should, therefore, be 
to build up a scientific community of 
men and women and make the most 
of whatever abilities they may possess. 
The science programme at the secon- 
dary school, therefore, has to present 
a variety of opportunities for its boys 
and girls to fulfil themselves in the 
world of science, to discover their own 
special talent and to develop iit into 
the best of which it is capable. An 
integrated and mutually supporting pro- 
gramme of science clubs, science fairs 
and science contests would lead to a 
satisfying method of scouting for young 
science talent in which the nation can 
invest its best. Countries such as the 
U.S. and Japan have gone far ahead in 
organising such programmes. In this 
country we have made a beginning in 
this direction by setting over 400 
science clubs in secondary schools. It 
is hoped that during the Third Plan it 
will be possible to make the beginnings 
of an organised science talent hunt. 


Democracy is built and sustained as 
much on excellence as on the average 
and a nation with a far-sighted policy 
owes it to itself to build up the one 
assiduously as it fosters the other. 


© Whoever acquires knowledge but does not practise it, is like 
one who ploughs a field but does not sow it. 


—From Texas Outlook 
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Plan Coordination 


The Working Group on Education 
completed the discussions on the Draft 
Third Five-Year Plan proposals of 
States and Union Territories and re- 
commended the following outlay for 
general education schemes : 


Outlay 

State/Territory Recom- 

mended 

(Rs. in Crores) 
States 
Andhra pah 20:90 
Assam k 13-87 
Bihar 34-67 
Gujarat ° 14-92 
Jammu and Kashmir 6-02 
Kerala 12-52 
Madhya Pradesh 26-61 
Madras S 25:43 
Maharashtra 24-94 
Mysore 16-02 
Orissa. . 15-00 
Punjab 18-50 
Rajasthan 18-58 
Uttar Pradesh > 48-50 
West Bengal .. 26-32 
; TOTAL 322-80 
Union Territories 

.&. N. Islands 0-57 
Delhi Sa 12-82 
Himachal Pradesh || 2-39 
L.M. & A. Islands 0-19 
Manipur 3h 1-11 
N.E.F.A 0-80 
N.H.T.A. $ 1-26 
Pondicherry . 1-42 
Tripura 2:31 
TOTAL 22-87 
GRAND TOTAL 345-67 
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P) oundup of activities 
imistry of education 


A meeting to finalise the estimated 
outlays on Central and Centrally 


sponsored Schemes of the Ministry to © 


be included in the Third Five-Year 
Plan on Education, was held with the 
Planning Commission on December 9, 
1960. A list of schemes totalling an 
outlay of Rs. 35 crores has been fina- 
lised. In addition the Commission has 
agreed to an outlay of Rs. 37 crores 
for schemes to be implemented by the 
University Grants Commission. 


ELEMENTARY AND BASIC 
EDUCATION 


National Institute of Basic Education 


A three-week workshop of the Prin- 
cipals of Post-graduate Basic Training 
Colleges on ‘Improvement of Teacher 
Education in Post-Graduate Basic 
Training Colleges’ was organised in the 
Institute during this period. 


18 delegates from 15 States and 
Union territories of the country parti- 
cipated in the workshop. During the 
course of the workshop many impor- 
tant aspects of post-graduate Basic 
training e.g. its functions, syllabus, 
assessment, research etc. were discus- 
sed. 


The workshop beginning on 15th 
December, 1960, concluded on 3rd 
January, 1961. 


ROUNDUP OF ACTIVITIES—MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 


Financial Assistance to Voluntary Edu- 
cational Organisations in the field of 
Pre-primary and Basie Education 


Grants amounting to Rs. 25,230 were 
sanctioned to five institutions. 


Programme of Providing Free and 
Compulsory Primary Education— 
Expansion of Teacher Training Faci- 
lities 
Administrative approval was issued 

to the State Governments of Maha- 

rashtra, Gujarat and Rajasthan for 

Rs. 3,92,000, Rs. 9,87,350 and Rs. 17,66,000 

respectively under the programme 

during 1960-61. 

The Fourth regional seminar under 
the above scheme was held at Chandi- 
garh from 5th to 10th December, 1960. 
Delegates from the States of Punjab, 
U.P., Jammu & Kashmir and from the 
Union Territories of Delhi and Hima- 
chal Pradesh participated. 


Improvement of Science Teaching 


Under the Centrally sponsored sche- 
me of Improvement of Science Teach- 
ing in Elementary Schools, administra- 
tive approval was issued to the State 
Governments of West Bengal, Mysore, 
Orissa, Bihar, Jammu & Kashmir for 
Rs. 9,575, 6,800, 4,753, 6,750 and 10,450 
respectively. 

Relief of Educated Unemployment and 

Expansion of Primary Education 


Under this scheme, Central assistance 
was made available under certain con- 
ditions to the Government of Mysore 
for taking over the services of 2,232 
teachers. 


Prize Competition for Children’s Lite- 
rature 


The results of the sixth prize com- 
petition were announced. Five prizes 
of Rs. 1,000 each and 23 prizes of Rs. 500 
each were awarded to authors of best 
books in all the Indian languages. In 
addition to above 28 prizes, two books 
were also approved for the purchase of 


2,000 copies each for free distribution: 
to schools, libraries and children 
centres etc. 


Five additional awards for Rs. 500 
each were awarded to the authors of 
five best books out of the prize winning. 
books of the fifth competition. i 


Loan to Children’s Book Trust 


An amount of Rs. 7 lakhs was sanc-- 
tioned to the Children’s Book Trust in 
the year 1957 for the installation of a 
press for the production of literature: 
for children. The first instalment of 
Rs. 4 lakhs, released during the year 
1959-60, has been utilised for the pur- 
chase of machinéry and leasing out 
land for the building. The second in- 
stalment of Rs. 2 lakhs was sanctioned 
on 16th January, 1961 for the construc- 
tion of the building for the press. 


An amount of Rs. 13,976 was sanc- 
tioned to Children’s Book Trust as sub- 
sidy equal to the interest charged on 
the first instalment of loan of Rs. 4 
lakhs released to them. 


WOMEN’S EDUCATION _ 
National Council for Women’s Educa- 
tion 
Establishment of National Institutes 


The first meeting of the Committee: 
appointed under the Chairmanship of 
Smt. Indira Gandhi to work out the- 
details of this Scheme was held on 25th 
January, 1960 and considered the work- 
ing paper prepared for the meeting. 
On the basis of the discussion, a 
scheme has been drawn up and is under- 
consideration before it is submitted to- 
the Ministry. A sum of Rs. 20 lakhs 
has been allocated for the Institute for 
the Third Plan period. 

Integration of the Training and Work 
of Gram Sevikas and Primary 
School Teachers 

The first meeting of the Committee 
appointed under the Chairmanship of 
Dr. (Mrs.) Chitra Naik was held on 
26th November, 1960. The working 
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paper prepared for the meeting was 
discussed and final suggestions will be 
made after further comments have 
been received from the Members. 


‘Special Programme for Girls in the 
Central Sector 


The Education Ministers’ Conference 
discussed Girls’ education and passed a 
Resolution to the effect that the special 
programme for Girls’ education should 
be sponsored by the Centre. 


The C.A.B.E. also passed a resolu- 
tion that the special programme should 
be promoted as a Centrally sponsored 
Scheme and accordingly funds should 
be allocated for the purpose. The final 
-decision is to be taken by the Planning 
‘Commission. 


Expansion of Girls’ Education and 
Traibing of Women Teachers during 


Administrative approval has been 
issued to the following State Govern- 
ments/Union Territories with a Central 
zoare of the amount shown against 
each : 


f: Rs. 
ssam me 2 

A. & N. Islands 1320 
Bihar fe 3,54,000 
Delhi Ai 17,900 

ujarat A AG x 

Himachal Pradesh .. ery 
Jammu and Kashmir 48,800 
Manipur Ce 80,000 
Mysore 3,54,000 
Orissa 51,080 
Punjab i 3,00,000 
-Uttar Pradesh 13,84,000 
West Bengal .. 4,24,000 


Proposals received from Rajasthan 
Maharashtra and Kerala ase under 
‘examination. 


Hostels for Middle and 
School for Girls maa y 


Administrative approval has been 
issued to the following States with a 
Central share of the amount shown 
against each, for the construction of 
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hostels for girls in middle and secon- 


dary schools : 5 


Bihar 1,67,772 
Gujarat 1,53,221 
Kerala 1,07,062 
Madras ES 1,50,164 
Madhya Pradesh 1,50,000 
Maharashtra 1,46,250 
Mysore 1,50,000 
Orissa 1,41,300 
Punjab 1,10,103 
Rajasthan A š 1,50,000 
Applications received from West 


Bengal, Andhra Pradesh, Assam and 
Uttar Pradesh are under examination 
while applications from Jammu & 
Kashmir are awaited. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 
State Education Ministers’ Conference 


A Conference of the State Education 
Ministers was held at Vigyan Bhawan, 
New Delhi, on the 4th and 5th Novem- 
ber, 1960. The Conference discussed 
problems relating to the programme of 
expansion and improvement of primary 
education during the Third Five-Year 
Plan, improvement in the salaries of 
teachers in general and primary 
teachers in particular, propagation of 
Hindi, stimulation of national consci- 
ousness among students, education of 
girls and women in the Third Five-Year 
Plan and policy regarding admission of 
students to universities. 


Central Advisory Board of Education 


The 28th meeting of the Central Ad- 
visory Board of Education was held in 
New Delhi on 16th and 17th January, 
1961. The Standing Committees of the 
Board met on 14th and 15th January, 
1961, and the usual informal meeting of 
the Directors of Public Instruction/ 
Directors of Education took place on 
13th January, 1961. Among other 
things, the Board discussed matters 
relating to Central and Centrally spon- 
sored schemes of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, Institution of Diplomas in 
Modern Indian Languages in Indian 
Universities, Medium of Instruction in 
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Universities, National Physical Eff- 
ciency Drive, Reform in Examination 
System, Exchange of Professors and 
Lecturers amongst Universities and Col- 
leges, Inter-State Contact of Officers, 
the Present Condition and Manage- 
ment of Private Aided Schools, and the 
question of placing the State Govern- 
ments’ Share of Assistance on the De- 
velopment Schemes formulated by the 
University Grants Commission, at the 
disposal of the Commission. 


National Awards for Teachers 


The awards for 1960 were given 
away by the President of India at a 
special function held in Vigyan 
Bhawan, New Delhi, on 22nd Decem- 
ber, 1960. 


Promotion of Inter-State Understand- 

ing 

Under the Scheme “Promotion of 
Inter-State Understanding”, the second 
All-India Rally of selected secondary 
school students was held in New Delhi 
from 25th to 31st January, 1961. 
Eighty-five students and sixteen tea- 
chers, drawn from all over the country, 
participated in the Rally. The pro- 
gramme included lectures, group dis- 
cussions and camp fires, besides wit- 
nessing the Republic Day Parade, Beat- 
ing Retreat, Folk dances and visiting 
places of historical and cultural impor- 
tance in Delhi. 
Educational Delegation to and from 

India 

At the invitation of the Government 
of India, a 15-member student/teacher 
delegation from Nepal and another 25- 
member _ student/teacher delegation 
from Bhutan visited important places 
in India. y 


Propagation of Gandhiji’s Teachings 


Under the Ministry’s scheme of pro- 
moting an understanding of Gandhiji’s 
teachings and way of life among schoo 
students, Kumari Manuben Gandhi de- 


livered a series of lectures on Gandhiji 
in selected schools of Rajasthan. Copies. 
of the publication ‘All Men are Bro- 
thers’ which is a compilation of extracts. 
from Gandhiji’s writings, brought out . 
by Unesco, have been distributed to all 
high/higher secondary schools in the 
country. 


New York Herald Tribune Forum 

(1960-61) 

As in previous years, the New York 
Herald Tribune Forum authorities ex- 
tended an invitation to India to depute 
a student delegate for participation in 
the Forum from January to March, 
1961. On the basis of an easy competi- 
tion and a final written test followed 
by an interview conducted by the 
Ministry of Education, Shri Ashish 


: Banerjee, a student of St. Mary’s High 


School, Bombay was selected for de- 
putation to the Forum. Shri Banerjee 
left for New York in the last week of 
December, 1960. In the U.S.A., he will 
have an opportunity of living in diffe- 
rent American homes and attending 
school with students of his age. 


Religious and Moral Instruction 


The recommendations made by the 
Committee on Religious and Moral 
Instruction were discussed at the 27th 
session of the Central Advisory Board: 
of Education held at New Delhi in 
February, 1960, and were accepted with 
slight modifications. 


The proceedings of the Board’s meet- 
ing were duly forwarded to the edu- 
cation authorities concerned for neces- 
sary action. 

The same Committee which drew up 
the Report on Religious and Moral 
Instruction has been requested to select 
suitable literature for the purpose for 
all stages of education. 


The Committee held its first meet- 
ing at Bombay on 23rd and 24th 
January, 1961. 
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Assistance to Voluntary Educational 
Organisations in the Field of Secon- 
dary Education 
The following grants were sanction- 

ved during the period under report: 


Name of the Institu- Amount Purpose of grant 
tion Paid 
S.R,S.D. Higher 3,168 Construction of 
Secondary school, the ‘first floor 
Lajpat Nagar, of the school 
New Delhi building and 
boundary wall 
"Gokhale Memorial 27,143 Construction of 
Girls’ School, a Community 
Calcutta Hall. 
Ramgarhia Training 2,562 Psychological 
College, Phagwa- Bureau o! 
ra, Punjab Educational & 
Vocational 
Guidance. 


Union Territories 
Himachal Pradesh 


Sanction has been issued for the pur- 
‘chase of the mobile library vans at a 
cost not exceeding Rs. 15,000 each in 
Himachal Pradesh for the spread of 
library service to centres and villages 
on the road-side. 


Laccadive, Minicoy and Amindive 
slands 


In order to spread literacy among the 
adults belonging to the LM. & A. 
Islands, night classes are being conduct- 
ed in the now inhabited Islands under 
the Social education programmes. 


Permission has now been granted to 
‘conduct more than one centre, accord- 
ing to need, in each Island and to de- 
pute primary school teachers for con- 
ducting the classes. The teachers will 
be paid an honoraria of Rs. 15 for per- 
forming additional duties. 


‘Tripura 

For some time past, the Government 
of India have been considering the 
question of developing government 
schools in Union Territories so as to 
make them models for the whole coun- 
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try and to serve as laboratories for 
educational experiments. 
Administration has since decided to 
convert five schools at Agartala as 


model schools. 


Central Institute of English, Hyderabad 
Training 

The fifth regular course of training 
commenced on 31st December, 1960 with 


57 trainees and remained in session 
until 31st March 1961. 


Research 


As no research findings are available 
on the relative frequencies of occur- 
rences of the various verb forms, a com- 
prehensive project was undertaken to 
fill this gap. Statistical information 
has been collected about 80,000 occur- 
rences. 


The schedule, drawn up for the count, 
had four main sections with 168 sub- 
divisions. The conclusions promise to 
be significant. 

P.U.C. Materials 

A schedule has been prepared to test 
Pre-University Course students on the 
individual items of their English voca- 
bulary, so that the Central Institute of 
English can obtain a detailed picture 


of first year students’ actual vocabulary 


resources, 


Teachers’ Handbook 


Plans for producing a Teachers’ 
Handbook to go with the first year 
syllabus are under way. In addition to 
the latest thinking on the subject, the 


The Tripura © 


book will be based on the results of the 4 


experimental teaching that the Institute 
5 Pup eete ts in a school in Secundera- 
ad. 


Correspondence and Tape Service 


The Institute offers academic advice 
and suggestions to its ex-trainees— 
some of them working in places as dis- 
tant as Manipur, Kashmir and Traq— 
and other people interested in the field. 
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Its tape service is becoming increasing- 
ly popular. 


Central Institute of Education, Delhi 


A number of seminars were held dur- 
ing the period. A workshop was held 
on the preparation of visual aids in the 
teaching of social studies. A one-week 
refresher course on the teaching of 
English and short courses on the ‘Gene- 
ral concepts of the structural approach 
in the teaching of English’ were also 
held during this quarter. 


Research 


Three tests, namely, C.I.E. Verbal 
Group Test of Intelligence, Non-Verbal 
Test of Intelligence and Achievement 
Test in Hindi were administered to a 
sample of more than three thousand 
boys and girls of class VIII of Delhi 
Schools for working out norms. The 
scripts are being scored. 


Data was collected on reliability and 
validity of Achievement Test in Hindi 
for class VIII. This data as well as that 
on socio-economic background of 
bright children collected earlier, is 
being analysed. 


For the study ‘Academie Adjustment 
of the Children from Senior Basic 
Schools in the higher Secondary 
Schools’, a preliminary report has been 
finalised. Five hundred children have 
been contacted. These children have 
been administered achievement and 
intelligence tests and are being inter- 
viewed for personal information. 


- ‘A Comparative Study of the Text- 
books in Hindi for Grades VI—VIII in 
Some Provinces’ is in progress. 
Training 

Sixty-eight lectures were given to 
the trainees of the Diploma Course in 
Guidance during the period under re- 
view. A demonstration lesson on the 
role of the counselling interview, and 
two lectures on the classification of 
occupational information by the 
of D.G.E. & T. were arranged for the 


trainees. Classes were discontinued 
from 15th to the 28th January, 1961, 
and the entire period was devoted to 
supervised field work in the local 
schools. 


The first drafts of two syllabi, one for 
the three-week course for Career Mas- 
ters, and the other for the six-month 
course for school counsellors were pre- 
pared. k 


Preparation of Tools 


(1) Guidance Battery: The work of 
scoring the tests was completed and 
percentile norms and standard errors 
determined for both the tests. 

(2) Science Selection Battery: The 
work of administration and scoring 
was continued. Statistical analysis of 
the data for determining the inter-cor- 
relations of the tests was taken up. 
Teachers’ Check-List of Student Beha- 

vour 

The data obtained from the local 
schools were analysed to determine 
the relationship between the ratings of 
different teachers. 


Merit Scholarship Tests 


Item analysis of the tests was com- 
pleted and the devising of items for 
next year’s tests was taken in hand. 


Occupational Information Programme 
The draft of the second career talk 

in the series of model class talk for 

class VIII students was prepared in 

Hindi. 

Research i 
Report was prepared from the data 


- collected in the preliminary survey in 


connection with the study of factors 
affecting curricular choice among pupils 
of the delta class. 


Student Problem Check-List 


The replies of the head masters to a 
circular letter from the Bureau were 
analysed and the problems suggested by 
them included in the check-list. 
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Central Bureau of Textbook Research 


The following projects were complet- 
ed: 

(i) Challenging Assignments in 
Geography for Higher Secon- 
dary Classes. 

(ii) Assignment in History for 
Higher Secondary Classes. 

A pamphlet entitled “A Plea for well- 
illustrated Textbook” was prepared for 
the National Institute of Audio-Visual 
Education. 


‘Resources of Science Teaching’ was 
translated from English to Hindi. 


The project “Assignments in Physics 
for Higher Secondary Schools” has been 
published. 


Directorate of Extension Programmes 
for Secondary Education 


Extension Services 


Grants-in-aid amounting to Rs. 
1,55,029 for the quarter ending 31st 
December, 1960, were sent to 47 Exten- 
sion Services Departments attached to 
the various training colleges for meeting 
expenditure on the staff salaries and 
activities of the Centres. 


The Government of India have agreed 
to the continuance of the 54 Extension 
Services Departments for. the year 1961- 
62 and have approved a sum of Rs. 
20,000 per centre as recurring expen- 
diture. The State Governments have 
been requested to make provision in 
their budget estimates for meeting the 
T.A. and D.A. of the teachers partici- 
pating in the activities of the Depart- 
ment to the extent of Rs. 6,000 per 
centre. 


Scheme of 
Schools 


_The Directorate completed the selec- 
tion of institutions under this scheme 
Seventy-five institutions were alto- 
gether selected and strengthened in 
courses for Technology, Agriculture 
Commerce, Home Science and Fine Arts. 


Strengthening Multipurpose 
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Science 


Ten teachers of Technology were as- 
sembled at Delhi for a five-day instruc- 
tion course at Ram Roop Vidya Man- 
dir where they were given training in 
the setting up and use of equipment. 


Examination Reform 


The annual Conference of the Secre- 
taries of Boards of Secondary Education 
was held on the 10th and 11th January, 
1961, at New Delhi. A special feature 
of this Conference was that the Chair- 
men of the Boards and the Directors of 
Education/Public Instruction of States 
were also invited to attend the meeting. 


Intensive work with selected training 
colleges was completed by the officers 
of the Unit. They also made a study of 
the incorporation of evaluation concept 
in the B.Ed. syllabus in the A.G. Tea- 
chers College, Ahmedabad. The study 
is being compiled. 


Seminars 


The All-India Seminar of Inspecting 
Officers commenced on the 28th Janu- 
ary, 1961, in the Secondary Teachers’ 
Training College, Sardar Vallabbhai 
Vidyapeeth, Vallabh Vidyanagar, under 
the Directorship of the Principal of the 
College. Arrangements have been 
made for organising and holding 17 
seminars of Headmasters and Educa- 
tional Officers and Subject Teachers 
in different States. These seminars 
have been fixed at Hyderabad, Gauhati, 
Delhi, Ahmedabad, Kohlapur, Bhopal, 
Cuttack, Chandigarh, Udaipur, Burd- 
wan, Warrangal, Patna, Baroda, 
Jammu Tawi, Jabbalpur, Bombay and 
Calcutta, 

Secondary 


Teaching in 


Schools 


Grants-in-aid amounting to Rs. 
1,20,800 were sent to the various State 
governments for the establishment of 
115 Science Clubs in secondary schools 
and five Central Science Clubs in the 
Extension Services Departments. As- 
sessment of the work of the clubs to 
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which grant-in-aid was made during 
1959-60 was also undertaken. 


Experimental Projects 


Grant-in-aid amounting to Rs. 5,348 
were made to institutions in the Union 
Territory of Delhi for implementation 
of the approved projects. This brings 
the total amount of grants made to the 
various institutions for the purpose to 
Rs. 36,891. 


Meeting of A.LC.S.E. 


The Third Meeting of the All-India 
Council for Secondary Education was 
held on the 12th January, 1961, at New 
Delhi. Among the various items dis- 
cussed at the meeting were upgrading 
of high schools to higher secondary 
schools, science teaching in secondary 
schools, progress of examination reform 
in secondary education ete. 


Publication 


The following publications were 
brought out by the Directorate during 
this quarter : 


Programme of Examination Reform 
Studies of Internal Assessment. 


Consolidated Report on the Recom- 
mendations of Subject Teachers 
Seminar held during: 1959-60. 


Handbook for Teachers of Agricul- 
ture of the Multipurpose Schools. 


Position of English Teaching in Se- 
condary Schools in India (cover- 
ing the stage at which it is start- 
ed, duration of the course, intro- 
duction of the structural syllabus 
and | in-service preparation of 
teachers for the subject). 


Science Teaching (General as well 
as Elective) in India at the end 
of the Second and Third Plans. 


Follow-up Action on the recom- 
mendations made by the first 
meeting of the All-India Council 
for Secondary Education. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Unesco Regional Seminar on Science 
Teaching in South & South East Asia 


The Ministry of Education in colla- 
boration with the Unesco South Asia 
Science Cooperation Office, New Delhi 
convened the first Regional Seminar on 
the Teaching of Science (Physics and 
Chemistry) at University and Secon- 
dary levels in South and South East 
Asian Countries, from 15th to 22nd 
December, 1960. The Seminar provid- 
ed an opportunity for the exchange of 
ideas and information on how to achieve 
closer integration between universities 
and schools in the teaching of the sub- 
ject. 


Conference of Home Science Adminis- 
trators 


A conference of the Home Science 
Administrators, who had been to the 
United States under Operational Agree- 
ment No. 41 with the Technical Co- 
operation Mission to India and those 
who are associated with some leading 
Home Science Institutions in India was 
arranged in New Delhi jointly by the 
Ministry of Education and the Techni- 
cal Cooperation Mission to India, from 
23rd January to 25th January, 1961. 
The main object of the conference was 
to provide the participants an opportu- 
nity to share their experiences and ex- 
change ideas on the development of 
Home Science programmes at the gra- 
duate and post-graduate level and sug- 
gest some guide lines for developing and 
strengthening college programmes. 


India Wheat Loan Educational Ex- 
change Programme 


Under India Wheat Loan Educational 
Exchange Programme (fifth year), six 
librarians have been sent to the U.S.A. 
for training and one U.S. librarian is in 
India to render expert advice in library 
development. Three curriculum scien- 
tists have also been sent to the U.S.A. 
under this programme. 
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Delhi University 

A plot of 14 acres of land has been 
transferred on lease to the University 
of Delhi for allotment to the Daulat 
Bam Public Trust Education Society 
for the construction of college build- 
ings, staff quarters, hostels and for play 
ground, etc. of the Pramila College, at 
the site in the University Enclave which 
was originally earmarked for the Delhi 
College, Delhi. 


Opening of an Arts College at 
Pondicherry 


The Government approved the setting 
up of an Arts College in Pondicherry 
with effect from 1961-62. 


Grants 


Sanction has been accorded to the 
payment of a sum of Rs. 1,30,000, to the 
Jamia Millia Islamia as the third instal- 
ment of Government of India’s grant 
for maintenance during 1960-61, bring- 
ing the total amount so far paid to 
Rs. 3,90,000. 


A sum of Rs. 3,30,00,000 has been re- 
leased to the University Grants Com- 
mission during the period under report. 
This includes Rs. 1,05,00,000 for non-plan 
items of expenditure and Rs. 2,25,00,000 
for plan items of expenditure. 

Loans for Construction of Hostels 

A sum of Rs. 50,000 has been released 
to the G.H.G. Khalsa College, Gurusar 
Sudhar (Distt. Ludhiana) being the last 
instalment of the Government of India’s 
loan of Rs. 2 lakhs to the college for the 
construction of a hostel building. 

A sum of Rs. 50,000 has been released 
to Kashi Vidyapith being the second 
and last instalment of the Government 
of ings toan of a one lakh for the 
construction of staff quarters durin; 
year 1960-61. 3 a 


RURAL HIGHER EDUCATION 
Grants and Stipends 
A total amount of Rs. 10,78,078 
(Rs. 10,22,848 as grants and Rs. 55,230 
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as stipends) was sanctioned to ten rural 
institutes. 


Seminars and Workshops 


A Reorientation Course for the Tea- 
chers of Sociology in the Rural Insti- 
tutes was organised at Amravati from 
2ist to 30th November, 1960 under the 
direction of Dr. Luther Ambrose, Con- 
sultant to the Ministry of Education on 
Rural Higher Education, Ten teachers, 
one from each of the Rural Institutes, 
were deputed to consider various pro- 
blems with regard to the teaching of 
sociology, the introduction of improved 
methods, and developing a comprehen- 


sive programme of extension for the | 


students of sociology. 


Meeting of the Directors 


A meeting of the Directors of the 
Rural Institutes was held on the 6th 
January, 1961 at Udaipur, to consider 
the distribution of time/subjects, and 
decided that the Master Plan circulated 
by the Ministry of Education should be 


followed in all Rural Institutes subject | 


to the provision that the Directors could 
use their discretion in adjusting the dis- 
tribution by 20% this way or that keep- 
ing in view the local conditions. 


Eighth Meeting of the National Council 


At the eighth meeting of the National 
Council, and its Standing Committee 
at Udaipur on the 6th, 7th and 8th 
January 1961, the Council unanimously 
approved the development programme 
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for the Rural Institutes during the 


Third Plan period. 


Diploma in Rural Services 


The Diploma in Rural Services has 
been recognised as equivalent to BA. 


Degree by the State Governments 0% 
Maharashtra and Mysore for purposes i 


of appointment under the State Govern- 
ments. 
Diploma in Civil and Rural Engineering 


The Governments of Jammu and 
Kashmir and Madras have recognised 
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_ the Diploma in Civil and Rural Engi- 

neering for a period of three years for 
purposes of appointment to subordinate 
posts and services under them. 


Thirty one students having a diploma 
in Rural Services, 21-having a diploma 
in Civil and Rural Engineering and 24 
having a certificate in Agricultural 
course secured employment during the 
period under review. 


SOCIAL” AND AUDIO-VISUAL 
EDUCATION 


Central Film Library 


Forty new members were enrolled, 
bringing the total membership of the 
Library to 1,456. The Cinema Unit con- 
ducted 62 film shows. Five meetings 
of the Preview Committee were held 
in which 12 films and 6 filmstrips were 
previewed. 


Production of Films through Films 

Division 

In an Inter-departmental meeting 
held’ with the Ministry of Information 
and Broadcasting ‘on the 26th Novem- 
ber, 1960 the production programme of 
Educational Films for the year 1961-62 
was finalized. 


Training Unit 

The Third Short Term Course in 
Audio-Visual Education concluded on 
the 31st. December, 1960. «© 


Assistance to Outside Agencies 


The National Institute of Audio- 
Visual Education deputed resources per- 
sonnel to assist in the Training pro- 
gramme of Extension Workers organis- 
ed by the Directorate of Extension Ser- 
vices, Ministry of Food & Agriculture, 
Nilokheri, and also to attend the All- 
India Science ‘Teachers’ Conference 
held at Rampur. The Audio-Visual 
Education Association, Allahabad, was 
similarly assisted by deputing resources 
personnel to help in their workshop for 
local teachers. Research personnel were 
also deputed to attend the workshop of 


teachers of History and Economics orga- 
nised by the Delhi Education Directo- 
rate. 


Financial Assistance to Voluntary Edu- 
cational Organisations 


Grants amounting*to Rs. 49,984 were 
sanctioned to four educational organisa- 
tions for their activities. 


Delhi Public Library 


A sum of one lakh of rupees was 
sanctioned to the Delhi Library Board 
as the second instalment of Central 
Government’s grant for the year 1960-61 
for running the Delhi Public Library. 


Mysore State Vidyapeetha Programme 


In cooperation with Ford Foundation, 
the Mysore State Adult Education 
Council, Mysore started the Vidyapee- 
tha Programme in Mysore in 1955-56. 
In all eight Vidyapeethas including one 
for ladies are to be established, of which 
four have already been set up. So. 
far an amount of about Rs. 4,65,800 has. 
been released to the Council, which in- 
cludes a sum of one lakh of rupees 
sanctioned during the quarter under 
review. 


Workers’ Social Education Institute, 

Indore ‘ 

A sum of Rs. 34,109 has been sanc- 
tioned in favour of the State Govern- 
ment for running the Institute during 
the current financial year. z 


National Fundamental Education 
Centre 

Training: Training course for officers- 

in-charge of Social Education in the 

fifth batch concluded on the 31st De- 

cember, 1960. Fourteen District Officers. 


from six States received training in 


these batches. 


Research: The report on ‘Village 


“Meeting Places and Community (Social 


Education) Centres” in Mehrauli Block 
is in press. 
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Under the survey of the living con- 
ditions of children in two villages _in 
Mehrauli Block which was undertaken 
by the Centre in conjunction with the 
Indian Council for Child Welfare, 510 
children from 130 families were inter- 
viewed in village Ghitorni. Field work 
is now to begin in village Begumpur. 


Audio-Visual Unit: A 16.mm film on 
“Social Education for Community 
Action” has almost been completed. The 
filmstrip on ‘Village Factions and So- 
cial Education’ with commentary in 
Hindi was also completed. 

A film on the activities of the Na- 
tional Fundamental Education Centre 
was planned. 


Production of Books for Neo-literates 


Under the Seventh prize competition 
for books for neo-literates, 40 books 
in various Indian languages were select- 
ed for the award of prizes to their res- 
pective authors and for bulk purchase 
for free distribution in the Community 
Development Blocks. 


Production of Basic 
Literature 


Two books in Hindi were selected 
for the award of a prize of Rs. 1,000 
each under the first prize competition 
for Basic and Cultural Literature. Four 
prizes of an equal value were also 
awarded to five Hindi books (one prize 
to be shared by two books) under the 
Second Prize Competition under the 
scheme. 


National Book Trust 


Shri S. Govindarajulu, Vice-Chancel- 
lor, Sri Venkateswara University, has 
been appointed as a Trustee of the 
National Book Trust for a period of six 
years with effect from 15th October 
1960 vice Dr. A. L. Mudaliar who re. 
signed. 


and Cultural 


SOCIAL WELFARE AND EDUCA- 
TION OF THE HANDICAPPED 


‘Central Social Welfare Board 
Grants amounting to Rs. 82,74,548 
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were released to the Board. The 31st 
meeting of the Board was held in New 
Delhi on 24th and 25th January, 1961. 


Grants 


A grant of Rs. 8,000 was sanctioned 
to the Indian Conference of Social 
Work, Bombay. 


Sanction was given for a grant of 
Rs. 3,000 to the Indian Council for 
Child Welfare, New Delhi, for comple- 
tion of the survey of Mehrauli area of 
Delhi Demonstration Project. 


Social Legislation—The Children Act, 
(No. 60 of 1960) 


The Children Bill, 1959, to provide 
for the care, protection, maintenance, 
welfare, training, education and reha- 
bilitation of neglected or delinquent 
children and for the trial of delinquent 
children in the Union Territories of 
India, introduced in Parliament last 
year by this Ministry was passed by 
Parliament in its last session in 
November-December, 1960. The Act 
received the assent of the Presi- 
dent on the 26th of December, 1960, 
and was published in the Gazette of 
India, Extraordinary, Part I]—Section 
1 on 27th December, 1960 for general 
information of the public. The Act 
will be made applicable to the Union 
Territory of Delhi in the first instance 
and then gradually steps will be taken 
to enforce it in the other Union Terri- 
tories. This Ministry is taking steps 
to frame rules under the Act. 


Coordination Committee on Child 
Welfare 


The Coordination Committee on 
Child Welfare, set up by the Cabinet 
Secretariat in its meeting held on 4th 
January, 1961, discussed the Resolution 
passed by the UNICEF Executive 
Board at a Session in March, 1960 ex- 
pressing their desire for a survey on 
Child needs to guide the UNICEF in 
determining its future programme. The 
priority needs of the children in India 
were carefully examined in consulta- 
tion with the Ministries of Health, 
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Home Affairs, Community Develop- 
ment and Cooperation, Planning Com- 
mission, Indian Council for Child Wel- 
fare and the Central Social Welfare 
Board, in order to decide upon the spe- 
cific schemes which could be included 
in the Third Five-Year Plan within the 
limited resources available. The ques- 
tion has also been examined from the 
point of view of identifying the fields 
in which UNICEF might assist. 


T.C.M. Programme 

Under O.A. No. 44 of the T.C.M. Pro- 
gramme dealing with the development 
of social welfare education in India, 
three members of the staff of the 
Schools of Social Work in Madras, 
Lucknow and Delhi (one from each 
State) have left India for U.S.A., for 
receiving training in advanced social 
welfare work techniques. 


T.C.M. have been requested to assign 
the services of three experts to three 
Schools of Social Work during the 
financial year 1962-63, under O.A. No. 
44 dealing with development of social 
welfare education in India. 


Relief and Rehabilitation Measures for 

Displaced Persons 
Homes/Infirmaries: The Ministry 
took over from the Ministry of Reha- 
bilitation the work relating to 14 
Women’s Homes for displaced persons 
from East Pakistan, located in West 
Bengal from 1st December, 1960, The 
policy of gradual liquidation of Homes/ 
Infirmaries by rehabilitating the able- 
bodied inmates through various 
schemes of vocational/technical train- 
ing and education was continued during 
the quarter under review. Besides, the 
Inspecting Officer of the Ministry, in 
conjunction with the representatives of 
the concerned State Government/Admi- 
nistration, screened the cases of the 
inmates of seven Homes/Infirmaries in 
Assam, Bihar and Tripura with a view 
to weeding out the persons who might 
have, due to one reason or the other, 
become ineligible for relief. The re- 
ports of these Review Committees are 
under examination. 


At present 30,091 destitute displaced 
persons comprising the old and infirm 
and their dependents, unattached 
women and their children and the 
orphans are being maintained in a net 
work of 58 Homes/Infirmaries spread 
throughout the country. Besides, 2,769 
persons in similar circumstances are 
being paid monthly cash doles outside. 
There are also 37 Institutions for child- 
ren in West Bengal with a total popu- 
lation of 1,834. 


Recovery and Remission of Educa- 
tional Loans: Another item of work 
dealing with the recovery and remis- 
sion of educational loans advanced to 
displaced students from West Pakistan 
in the Union territory of Delhi has also 
been taken over by this Ministry from 
the Ministry of Rehabilitation with 
effect from the Ist December, 1960. 


Rehabilitation of Displaced Students : 
A sum of Rs. 63,200 has been sanction- 
ed in favour of the Governments of 
Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Rajas- 
than and Andhra Pradesh and the So- 
cial Welfare and Rehabilitation Direc- 
torate, New Delhi, for the grant of 
financial assistance to displaced students 
from East Pakistan. 


A sum of Rs. 12,250 has been sanc- 
tioned in favour of the Honorary Direc- 
tor, Social Welfare and Rehabilitation 
Directorate, New Delhi, for the grant 
of arrears of stipends to the destitute 
displaced girls at the Kasturbagram 
Training Vidyalaya, Radour (Karnal). 


The sums of Rs. 1,80,000 and 
Rs. 57,000 have been sanctioned in 
favour of the Maharashtra and Gujarat 
Governments respectively for the grant 
of financial assistance to displaced stu- 
dents from West Pakistan during the 
current financial year. A sum of 
Rs, 5,213 has been sanctioned in favour 
of the Andhra Pradesh Government for 
expenditure incurred by them on the 
education of displaced students from 
West Pakistan during 1957-58. 

ining-cum-Production Centres: 19 
Training-cum 2 


Training-cum-Production Centres “ 
Training-cum-Proaucuion ‘ence 
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women situated in various parts of 
Delhi and New Delhi continued to im- 
part training and provide work to 
women. At the end of January, 1961, 
there were 612 trainees and 1,381 wage 
earners on the rolls of these Centres. 
In all, 20,868 persons have so far been 
trained through these Centres. 


Refugee Handicrafts Shop: Goods 
worth Rs. 22,534 were received for sale 
by the Shop from various Training-cwm- 
Production Centres under the Directo- 
rate during the quarter under review. 
Total sales effected at the Shop during 
the same period amounted to Rs. 
38,625. 


Diploma Course Examination: The re- 
sult of the First Year Annual Examina- 
tion of the diploma course trainees was 
declared. 316 candidates were declared 
successful out of a total of 328 who had 
taken the examination. 


88 candidates were selected for the 
second year training at the Instructors’ 
Training Institute. 


Training Centre for the Adult Blind, 
Dehra Dun 


At the request of the National Centre 
for the Blind, Madras State, one of the 
trainees of the Men’s Section was sent 
as Inspector in the Workshop opened 
by the Association. Five more ex- 
trainees have also been directed to join 
as workers in the Workshop at Madras. 


Scholarships 


117 students have been selected for 
the award of scholarships under the 
scheme of scholarships to the Orthopae- 
dically Handicapped. 


Education, Training and Rehabilitation 


Grants amounting to Rs. 2,70,758 were 
sanctioned to two institutions for the 
blind, two institutions for the deaf, one 
institution for the orthopaedically 
handicapped and one for the mentally 
deficient. 


The Employment Office for the Phy- 
sically Handicapped, Bombay placed 
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seven orthopaedically handicapped and 
four deaf persons. 


Under the scheme for the establish- 
ment of Special Employment Offices for 
the Physically Handicapped, it has been 
decided to establish an office in Delhi. 


YOUTH WELFARE AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 
Labour and Social Service Camps 
During the period under report, a 
sum of Rs. 5,33,361 has been paid as 
grants to the Bharat Sevak Samaj, 
N.C.C. Directorate (Ministry of De- 
fence), Bharat Scouts & Guides, State 
Governments and Universities for con- 
ducting 405 Labour and Social Service 
Camps. 


Campus Work Projects 

During the same period, a sum of 
Rs. 5,50,227 has been sanctioned to Uni- 
versities and State Governments as 
instalments of grants for the projects 
approved during the years 1957-58, 
1958-59, 1959-60 and 1960-61. 


Sports & Games 

The 16th and 17th meetings of the 
All-India Council of Sports were held 
on the 24th October, 1960 and 18th Janu- 
ary, 1961 respectively under the presi- 
dentship of H.H. the Maharaja of 
Patiala. Among other things, the Coun- 
cil expressed its concern over the re- 
duction in the budgetary provision for 
sports in the Third Five-Year Plan. The 
Council urged that at least a sum of 
Rs. 2 crores every year may be set aside 
for the development of sports which 
are so vital for the healthy develop- 
ment of our youth. 


At the invitation of the Government 
of India, Education Minister of Pakis- 
tan visited this country mainly to wit- 
ness the final cricket test match bet- 
ween Pakistan and India held in New 
Delhi from 8th to 13th February, 1961. 


The All-India Council of Sports in 
August, 1960 constituted a Sub-commit- 
tee under the Chairmanship of General 


K. S. Thimayya to study all aspects of 
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‘Mountaineering as-a sport and to sug- 
gest measures that should be taken up 
by the Government of India for its pro- 
motion in the country. This Committee 
inter-alia recommended that an All- 
India Skiing Club be set up at Kufri 
(Himachal Pradesh). To implement this 
recommendation, this Ministry have in- 
vited Signor Dominico Ferraris from 
Italy to advise whether it would be 
worthwhile to set up the proposed 
Skiing Club. 


‘Grants 
A grant-in-aid of Rs. 5,000 has been 
esanctioned in favour of the Indian 
Amateur Boxing Federation, Calcutta 
for meeting the deficit on the organi- 
sation of the Annual National Boxing 
Championship 1959 held at New Delhi. 


A grant-in-aid of Rs. 9,000 has been 
sanctioned in favour of the Bihar Uni- 
versity, Patna for the purchase of 
Sports equipment for its stadium. 


An amount of Rs. 20,70,000 (details 
given below) has been placed at the dis- 
posal of the State Governments for dis- 
tribution among the Education institu- 
tions for the acquisition of playfields, 
purchase of sports equipment and popu- 
larisation of sports and games in rural 
areas:— 


Amount 
State allocated 
Rs. 
Maharashtra 1,99,450 
Gujarat SF 91,300 
West Bengal 2,61,250 
Bihar $ 1,88,000 
Uttar Pradesh à oe .» _ 2,72,250 
Mysore x ere ae oe 94,500 
Punjab mis -. 1,74,500 
Madras 1,65,250 
Kerala Ls 1,25,500 
Andhra Pradesh 1,33,250 
Madhya Pradesh 1,00,250 
Assam 86,750 
Rajasthan si ale a aeRO 
Orissa oe ee eee sae 
Jammu & Kashmir he = 38,750 
TOTAL 20,70,000 


The following further grants have 
been sanctioned: Rs. 5,000 to the All- 
India Women’s Hockey Association, 
New Delhi for holding Senior Women’s 
Hockey National Championship in 
Kerala; Rs. 5,000 to the All-India Chess 
Federation, Madras for holding Inter- 
Association championship at Madras; 
Rs. 5,000 to the Volleyball Federation 
of India, Patiala for holding their Na- 
tional Championship at Madras; 
Rs. 34,000 to the Badminton Association 
of India, Bombay for meeting 50% of 
the cost of the construction of the Bad- 
minton Stadium at Jamshedpur by the 
Bihar Badminton Association; Rs. 1 lakh 
to the Government of Assam, Shillong 
for the construction of a Stadium-cum- 
Guest House at Gauhati; Rs. 8,250 to the 
Government of Maharashtra for meet- 
ing 75% of the expenses to be incurred 
on holding coaching camps; Rs. 1 lakh 
to the Director, National Institute of 
Sports for meeting the expenses of the 
Institute; Rs. 4,000 to the Volleyball 
Federation of India for meeting the ex- 
penditure to be incurred on the visit of 
the Russian Volleyball team to India; 
Rs. 17,500 to the Rajasthan State Sports 
Council, Jaipur for holding coaching 
camps; Rs. 7,226 to the All-India Foot- 
pall Federation, Calcutta for holding 
coaching camps; Rs. 7,085 to the - 
Table Tennis Federation of India, 
New Delhi for meeting tourist Class air ` 
fare of 5 Viet Nam Players from Saigon 
to Delhi and back; Rs. 5,000 to the Cen- 
tral Secretariat Hockey Board, New 
Delhi for organising Inter-State Secre- 
tariat Hockey Tournament; Rs. 1,84,575 
to the Rajkumari Sports Coaching 
Scheme, New Delhi for 1960-61; Rs. 
16,420 to the Amateur Athletic Federa- 
tion of India, New Delhi for coaching 
camps held in connection with Olympic 
Games; Rs. 5,000 to the Indian Style 
Wrestling Association of India, ew 
Delhi for meeting expenses in connec- 
tion with their annual National Cham- 
pionship held in Bombay; Rs. 5,000 to 
the Gymnastic Federation of India, New 
Delhi for meeting expenses in connec- 
tion with the 7th Gymnastic Champion- 
ship. 
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Scouting and Guiding 


The following grants-in-aid have been 
sanctioned in favour of the Bharat 
Scouts and Guides, New Delhi, for their 
various activities: 


Rs. 25,000 for organising their Third 
National Jamboree at Bangalore; 
Rs. 1,03,640 for organising Scouters and 
Guiders Training Camps and purchase 
of camping equipment during 1960-61 
by their State Association; Rs. 4,000 for 
meeting expenses in connection with 
the visit of Lady Baden Powell, would 
be Chief Guide to India; Rs. 1,00,000 for 
the establishment of the National 
Training Centre at Pachmarhi, bringing 
the total amount so far paid for the 
project to Rs. 2,80,000; Rs. 30,600 for 
meeting part of the anticipated deficit 
in the administrative and organisational 
budget for 1960-61, bringing the total 
amount paid for the purpose to 
Rs. 55,600. 


Youth Leadership Training Camp 


The twelveth Youth Leadership 
Training Camp was held at Mahablesh- 
war from December 20th, 1960 to Janu- 
ary 3rd, 1961. Thirty four teachers from 
the Universities of Bombay, S.N.D.T., 
Baroda, Gujarat, Marathawada, Jabal- 

` pur, Jaipur, Osmania, Sardar Vallabh- 
bhai, Poona participated in the camp 
for short term training in the techni- 
ques of conducting Youth Welfare acti- 
vities in their institutions. A sum of 
Rs. 6,452.64 was spent on this occasion. 
Apart from these grants, Rs. 1,650 and 
Rs. 1,565 have been sanctioned to the 
Universities of Vallabhbhai and Kerala 
respectively for conducting such camps. 


Inter-Collegiate Youth Festival 


During the period under report grants 
amounting to Rs. 13,104 have been sanc- 
tioned to the Universities of Agra, 
Punjab, Jadavpur and Karnatak for 
holding such festivals. 


Youth Hostels 


A grant of Rs. 15,000 has been sanc- 
tioned to the Youth Hostels Association 
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of India to meet 50% of the administra. 
tive expenditure of the Association, 
Apart from this, grants amounting to 
Rs. 80,000 have been sanctioned to the 
Government of Kerala (20,000), Bihar 
(10,000), West Bengal (10,000), Orissa 
(20,000), and Mysore (20,000) as first 
instalment for the construction of one 
hostel in each State. 


Youth Welfare Boards and Committees 


Grants of Rs. 3,591, Rs. 1,000, 
Rs. 1,250, Rs. 1,096, Rs. 585, and Rs. 5,128 
have been sanctioned to the Universities 
of Jadavpur, Osmania, Agra, Punjab, 
Bhagalpur and Punjab respectively to 
meet 50% of the admissible expenditure 
on Youth Welfare Committees. j 


Students Tour 


The Ministry has sanctioned grants) 
amounting to Rs. 42,573 to 42 institu- 
tions situated within the territorial 
jurisdiction of the Union Territories to 
meet 100% of the expenditure on rail 
and bus fare. About 713 students and 
teachers are expected to be benefited 
by these grants. In addition an alloca- 
tion of Rs. 9,500 and 7,100 has been made 
to the Governments of Maharashtra and 
Gujarat respectively, for sanctioning 
grants to the Educational institutions 
within their territorial jurisdiction for 
conducting tours under this scheme. 


Bal Bhavan 


An expenditure of Rs. 2,00,000 has 
been sanctioned to Bal Bhavan Boar 
(Rs. 50,000 to meet day-to-day expen- 
diture and 1,50,000 for the construction 
of the building). 


National Discipline Scheme 


The rapid expansion and prodigious 
growth of this scheme within the last 
six years has been a remarkable | 
achievement of training and organisa- 
tion. The scheme has been extended 
to 1,090  schools/institutions in Delhi 
and in the States of Punjab, Madhya 
Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh, Maharashtra, 
Gujarat, Jammu & Kashmir, West 
Bengal, Rajasthan and Andaman and 
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Nicobar Islands with over 5,85,000 child- 
ren under training. The scheme has 
exceeded the target of training in the 
Second Five-Year Plan by a little more 
than “double. 


At present 600 Instructor-trainees in 
addition to the 1,640 on staff are re- 
ceiving training, who on completion of 
their training will take on about 300 
new schools with 2.5 lakhs of children, 
bringing the strength of students under 
National Discipline Scheme to 8 lakhs 
in. about 1,400 schools/institutions in 
various parts of the country in 1961-62. 


PROPAGATION AND DEVELOP- 
MENT OF HINDI 


Grants to Voluntary Organisations 


A sum of Rs. 58,206 was sanctioned 
to six Hindi organisations for the deve- 
lopment,.and propagation of Hindi. 


Hindi Encyclopaedia 

A sum of Rs. 80,000 has been released 
to the Nagari Pracharini Sabha, Vara- 
nasi for the preparation of Hindi Ency- 
clopaedia. 


Free Gift of Hindi Books to Non-Hindi 
Speaking States 
A further sum of Rs. 61,904.58 has 
been paid to various publishers who 
supplied Hindi books to various States 
under the scheme during 1959-60. 


Conference of Hindi Organisations 


A conference of representatives of 
leading Hindi Organisations and of non- 
Hindi speaking States was held in New 
Delhi on the 5th and 6th December, 
1960 to review the existing arrange- 
ments for propagating Hindi. The Con- 
ference suggested the formation of an 
All-India Federation of Voluntary Orga- 
nisations. 


Seminars of Hindi Teachers 


A Seminar of Hindi Teachers from 
Hindi Speaking areas to non-Hindi 
speaking areas under the Central Gov- 
ernment Scheme for the propagation 


and development of Hindi was held at 
Trivandrum from 28th November to 
Tth December, 1960. Another Seminar 
of Hindi Teachers from Hindi speaking 
areas to non-Hindi speaking areas was 
held at Mysore from the 30th January 
to 8th February, 1961. 


Training of Hindi Teachers in 
Hindi Speaking States 


A sum of Rs. 36,480 has been sanc- 
tioned to the Government of Maha- 
rashtra for opening four short-term 
Hindi teachers’ training Centres in the 
States. 


Re-Organisation of Akhil 
Hindi Mahavidyalaya, Agra 
The Kendriya Hindi Shikshana Man- 

dal, Agra has been registered under 

Societies Registration Act of 1860. The 

Mandal has taken over the Mahavidya- 

laya with all its assets and liabilities 

with effect from 1st January, 1961. The 

Mahavidyalaya is known as Kendriya 

Hindi Shikshaka Mahavidyalaya, Agra. 

The Mahavidyalaya has started func- 

tioning under the management of the 

Mandal from 1st January and a grant 

of Rs. 24,880 has been paid to the Man- 

dal to manage the affairs of the Maha- 
vidyalaya, etc. ` 


Non- 


Bhartiya: 


Scientific Terminology 

The total number of terms evolved 
up to 31st January, 1961 is 2,90,367. 
Key Board for the Hindi Typewriter/ 

Teleprinter 

The Key Board for the Hindi Type- 
writer has been finalised and announc- 
ed. The Key Board for the Hindi Tele- 
printer is now being finalised. 


Publications 

The following publications were 
brought out during the period under 
report: 

Provisional List of Technical Terms 
in Hindi—Agriculture IV. 5 

Finalised Lists of Technical Terms in 
Hindi—Information & Broadcasting 
(Reprint) and Botany Il. 
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Hindi-Punjabi (Bilingual Glossary). 

Propagation and Development cf 
“Hindi 1957-59 (English Version). 

A Draft Outline—The Problem of 


-Scientific and Technical Terminology 
in Indian Languages. 

Modified Typewriter Key-board 
Chart. : 


“Translation Scheme 


For the furtherance of the effective 
use of scientific and technical termino- 
logy evolved by the Government of 
India and to help smooth changeover 
from English to Hindi, the Government 
-of India have launched a project of 
translation into Hindi and preparation 
-of Standard books of University level 
and text books of Science, Technology 
‘and Humanities through the Universi- 
ties and Academic bodies of the State 
‘Governments. 


The Government of India have de- 
cided that a small Co-ordination Com- 
mittee of the representatives of State 
‘Governments, academic bodies of the 
‘State Governments and Universities 
within the area should be set up in 
ach State at their capitals to serve as 
a forum for discussion and to take deci- 
sions on various problems arising during 
‘the course of implementation of the 
translation project. The Co-ordination 
‘Committees on translation have already 
been constituted in Bihar, Rajasthan 
‘and Madhya Pradesh. 


During the quarter ending 31st Janu- 
ary, the Manuals Translation Unit of 
‘the Central Hindi Directorate translated 
483 pages of manuals, books etc. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
FOR STUDIES ABROAD 
I. Government of India Schemes 


oreign Languages Scholarships 
Scheme 

Of the 14 candidates selected for 
1959-60, 11 have gone abroad so far. 
The remaining three will go as soon 
as their admissions and/or passages 
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have been finalised. Selections for 14 
scholarships for 1960-61 are nearly 
completed. 


Partial Financial Assistance (Loan) 
Scheme 


A sum of Rs. 6,904 has been recovered 
from students who were given loans 
in the past. 


Passage Grants for Scheduled Caste, 
Scheduled Tribes and Other Back- 
ward Classes Students, 1960-61 


Return passage from U.S.A. to India 
to one Other Backward Class student 
has been sanctioned. 


Programme for Exchange of Scholars 
between India and China, 1961-62 


Candidates were interviewed on 10th 
February, 1961 for selection to the six 
scholarships offered under the scheme: 


Overseas Scholarships for Scheduled 

Caste, Scheduled Tribe and 
Other Backward Class Students, 
1960-61 


Admissions for 12 selected candidates 
are being arranged in institutions 
abroad. 


Il. Awards made by Foreign Govern- 
ments, International Organisations, 
Institutions, etc. 


British Council Scholarships, 1961-62 


Selections for 8 scholarships are being 
finalised. 


Canadian Council Fellowships, 1961-62 


Candidates were interviewed on 11th 
February, 1961 for selection to 65 
fellowships available on a world-wide 
basis; there is no specific allocation for 
any country. 


‘ommonwealth Education Cooperation 
Plan—Offer of Teacher Training Bur- 
saries from the U.K. Government, 
1961-62 


Selections for 25 bursaries are being 
finalised. 


| French Government Scholarships 


| The 9 selected candidates for 1960-61 
- have left for France. The offer of 10 
scholarships for 1961-62 and two more 
for Indian priests is under considera- 
tion. 


perial Relations Trust (London Uni- 

versity Institute of Education) Fel- 

lowships, 1961-62 

Applications for 2 fellowships have 
been received and are under considera- 
tion. 


Messrs Hellenic Lines Limited, New 
York—Offer of Free Passage to Indian 
Nationals, 1961-62 


The offer of 2 passages is under con- 
sideration. 


ee ational Service Foundation (Academic 
Year Institution) Hawaii Scholar- 
ships, 1961-62 p 
Nominations were invited by 20th 
February, 1961 for 15 scholarships for 
Secondary School Teachers of Science 
and Mathematics. 


Philippines Board of Scholarships for 
South-East Asia (Philippines Univer- 
sity) Scholarships 1961-62 
Applications for 7 scholarships (avail- 

able for nationals of South-East Asia) 


have been received and are under con- 
sideration. 


Turkish 
1960-61 


The selected candidate has left for 
Turkey. 


Government Scholarships, 


WU.N. Social Welfare Fellowships Pro- 
gramme, 1960-61 
The names of 5 candidates recom- 
mended will be considered for 1961-62 
by the U.N. authorities. 


Unesco Fellowships for Study of Jour- 
nalism, 1960-61 


The two selected 
gone abroad. 


candidates have 
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Unesco-Thai Government Fellowships, 
1961-62 


Nominations for 6 fellowships (avail- 
able on a world-wide basis) are being 
received. 


echnical Cooperation Mission (Point 


Four Programme), 1962 

Proposals for the services of a U.S. 
Expert and training facilities in the 
fields of Secondary education, Rural 
Higher education and Social Welfare 
have been sent to the Ministry of 
Finance (Department of Economic 
Affairs). 
West German Government Scholar- 

ships, 1961-62 

Interviews were held on 16th, 17th 
and 18th February, 1961 to finalise 
selections for 12 scholarships. 


FOR STUDIES IN INDIA 

For Foreign Nationals 
Commonwealth Scholarships/Fellow- 

ships Scheme 1961-62 

Nominations (for 100 scholarships/ 
fellowships) from the Commonwealth 
countries have been’ received and are 
under scrutiny. > 


Commonwealth Education Cooperation 
Plan—Import of Specialists for Key 
Posts in India i 
A request for 25 Specialists to man 

key posts has been made to the U.K. 

Government. i 


General Scholarships Scheme, 1961-62 

Out of the total of 140 scholarships, 
109 candidates have. been provisionally 
selected so far. 


Scholarships to Bhutanese Students 


Two students who were awarded 
scholarships (for 1960-61) for Degree/ 
Diploma course and 10 for School Stu- 
dies, are studying in India.. 

Selections for 5 scholarships (1961- 
62) for Degree/Diploma courses and 10 
for School Studies will be made shortly. 
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Scholarships to Sikkimese Students 

During 1960-61, ten students who 
were awarded scholarships for Degree/ 
Diploma Courses and 10 for School Stu- 
dies are studying in India. 

For 1961-62, candidates for 8 scholar- 
ships for Degree/Diploma Courses and 
10 for School Studies will be selected 
shortly. 


Programme for Exchange of Scholars 
between India and China, 1961-62 
Nominations for 6 scholarships have 

been invited from the Chinese Govern- 

ment through the Indian Embassy in 

Peking. 

Scholarships to South, South-East Asian 
and Other Countries (Colombo Plan) 
For 1961-62, the Nepali Government 

have requested for the reservation of 

17 seats in educational institutions in 

India for their nationals. 


Admissions of Foreign Private Students 


Forty-six applications (3 from stu- 
dents from Syria, one from a Jordanian 
student, and 42 from students from Bri- 
tish East Africa) have been received 
for arranging admissions. 


For Indian Nationals 


Merit Scholarships in 
Schools, 1960-61 


Selections are being finalised. 


Residential 


RESEARCH AND PUBLICATIONS 


Research in Problems in 


The following new research : 
tioned for ine: projects 


tion Studies, 1960-61 


Out of 200 candidates to be selected, 
183 have been selected so far. Selec- 
tions for the remaining 17 awards will 
be made as soon as recommendations 
from. the State Governments concerned 
have been received. } 


Research Scholarships in Humanities, : 
| 
} 
0 


| 
Merit Scholarships for Post-Matricula- | 


Forty-one candidates have been se- 
lected; the cases of 22 are under con- 
sideration. 


Scholarships for Higher Studies in 
Hindi for Persons from non-Hindi 
Speaking Areas, 1960-61 


Out of 110 candidates to be selected, 
101 have been selected. Selections for 
the remaining nine awards will be 
made shortly. 


Scholarships/Other Educational 
lities to the Children of 


Faci- 
Political 

Sufferers, 1960-61 

Central Government sanctioned its 
contribution (50 per cent of the total 
expenditure incurred by the State Gov- 
ernment) of Rs. 
Rs. 64,065 and Rs. 2,836 to Governments 
of Mysore, Bihar, Andhra Pradesh and 
Orissa respectively during the period 
under report. 


1960-61 


Connection with Secondary Education 


have been approved and grants sanc- 


18,918, Rs. T 


Institution Title of Research Project 
= - Ss. 
Bsc Training College, A study of the common language difficulties 1,800 
niyandrum.) | ; (in English) of Secondary School children, 
yonan piraining College, Construction and Standardisation of a 705 
ayalbagh (Agra). battery of tests in Home Science for 


students of High school classes in Uttar 


Pradesh. | 


; ` 
B.R. College of Education, Agra, Construction and Standardisation of 1,025 
Achievement tests in Arithmetic for the 
VI, VII, and VIII Classes of Schools in 
z ERLAR Agra District. 
ureau of Educational Research Construction and standardisation of Achieve- 525 
and ies. Government of ment tests in Social Studies in the Regio: £ 
Kera a. y nal language for Standard VII - i 
Fionna Shikshan Mahavidyalaya, Construction and standardisation of Diff- 1,050 b 
Jabalpur. erential Aptitude tests battery, A 


Amount sanctioned — 
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Grants amounting to Rs. 30,167 have 
been sanctioned to five institutions to 
continue work on the research projects 
undertaken during 1960-61. 


Educational Information 


During the period under report, 2,432 
enquiries on facilities available in Edu- 
cation in India and abroad were dealt 
with. 490 persons visited the Section 
for information regarding educational 
facilities and consulting the Catalogues/ 
Calendars of Universities/Institutions 
of India and abroad in the Information 
Library. 


Publications 


The following publications 
brought out:— 
Proceedings of the XXVII Meeting 
of the Central Advisory Board of 
Education. 


Folders on ‘National Physical Effici- 
ency Drive’ (English). 

A National Plan for Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation (Hindi Ver- 
sion). 

Presidential Address by Dr. K. L. 
Shrimali at the 28th Meeting of the 
pentra Advisory Board of Educa- 
ion. 


Silver Jubilee Souvenir of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Central Advisory 
Board of Education. 

“The Education Quarterly” —Winter 
1960 Issue. 

Education and the 
A Symposium. 

“Indian Journal of Educational Ad- 

Ministration and Research”, 
1960 Issue. 

Annual Report of the Ministry of 

i for 1960-61 (English and 


indi) 


were 


Third Plan— 


Summary of Activities of the Minis- 
try of Education for 1960-61 (Eng- 
lish and Hindi). 


Winter = 


Indian National Commission for Co- 
operation with Unesco—Proceed- 
ings of the Fourth Conference. 


An Interpretation of Basic Education 
Principles for Kindergarten and 
Junior Classes of Elementary 
Schools (Hindi). 


Government of India Scholarships for . 
Physically Handicapped. 


1.135 copies of publications were sold 
at the Casual Sale Depot of the Minis- 
try during the period under report. 


Educational Statistics 


During the period under review, the 
statistics of nine States/Union Territo- 
ries for the year 1957-58 and eight 
States/Union Territories for the year 
1958-59 were scrutinised and discrepan- 
cies pointed out wherever necessary. 
Reconciliation work pertaining to four 
States for the year 1957-58 and three 
States for the year 1958-59 was also 
completed. 


Statistics of four Universities for the 
year 1957-58 and 11 Universities for 
the year 1958-59 were scrutinised and 
discrepancies pointed out wherever 
necessary. 

Two officers from the Ministry visited 
Sri Venkateswara University in the 
first week of January, 1961 in connec- 
tion with organisation of a one week 
In-Service Training Course in Educa- 
tional Statistics for the benefit of the 
employees of that University. 

The publication entitled “Education 
in India 1956-57 Volume I & II” is in 
press and expected to be out shortly. 
Material for “Education in the States 
1957-58” and “Education in Universities 
in India 1957-58” was sent to press. 


NATIONAL ARCHIVES OF INDIA 


Accessions 

The Department made further pro- 
ress in the acquisition of records and 
historical documents of Indian interest 
in microfilm from the Algemeen Rijk- 


« sarchief, The Hague. The papers cover 
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the period 1742-58. Specially deserv- 
ing of mention among the Persian 
manuscripts purchased are: Khutut-i- 
Ghalib, a collection of original letters 
of the eminent Urdu poet Mirza Ghalib, 
valuable not only for their literary con- 
tent but also for the light they throw 
on contemporary social conditions; and 
Muharaba-i-Qabul wa Qandhar, a use- 
ful contemporary source for the study 
of the First Afghan War. Among the 
rare printed publications added to the 
Department’s library, mention may be 
made of: The Government of India by 
Sir John Malcolm; De te & 
Military, of the Indian ernment by 
C. J.. Napier; History of the Indian 
Administration of Lord Ellanborough 
in his Correspondence with the Duke 
of Wellington, edited by Lord Colches- 
ter, and East India Company’s Treaties 
with Asian Native Powers by D’ 
Rozario. 


Compilation of Reference Aids 


Abstract lists of the records of the 
late Finance and Education Depart- 
ments (1858-1947) were prepared. 


At the request of the Indian Histo- 
rical Records Commission and its Re- 
search and Publication Committee, the 
Delhi School of Economics has taken up 
the work of preparing a descriptive list 
of the records of the Dutch East Indian 
Company relating to India, microfilm 
copies of which have been secured by 
the National Archives of India over 
the last few years. 


Technical Service 


Besides repairing and rehabilitating 
its own record by the Department, 
particular mention may be made of 
Jeypore Portfolio of Architectural 
Details, published in 1898, repaired 
by the process of lamination for the 
Temple Survey Project, Bhopal; Lag- 
hukacakratike (entitled Vimalaprabha) , 
inscribed on a sheaf of palm-leaves, re- 
stored with chiffon for the Asiatic 
Society, Bengal; and issues of Gandhi- 
jis Navjeevan (in Hindi), 1923-24, re- 
novated with tissue paper. 
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Publications 


Volume VI of Fort William—India 
House Correspondence came out of 
press. Volume III of the same series is 
under preparation. A brochure entitled 
“Archives and Records: What are 
They?” and Volume I of the Selection 
from Educational Records (1859-71) 
were published. 


Training in Archives-Keeping and 


Other Activities 


Diplomas were awarded to the trai- 
nees who successfully completed, in 
August 1960, the one-year course it 
Archives-keeping. The next cours 
which started on Ist September, 1960, 
is in session. Five trainees of the pref 
sent batch have been awarded a sti 
pend of Rs. 150 p.m. each on the basis 
of merit. 


For the benefit of the staff of this De 
partment a number of lectures by emr 
nent scholars was arranged. 


Advisory Bodies 


Historical Records Commission 4 
Chandigarh on the 25th and 26th Feb 
ruary, 1961. 


The Committee on Archival Legislé 
tion concluded its deliberations all! 
submitted its report to the Ministry 0 
Education, Government of India. 


The ‘Working Group’ consisting o 
the Director of Archives, National At 
hives of India and the Librarian, Na 
ional Library, Calcutta, which had bee? 
set up by the Government of India i 
pursuance of a resolution of the Indial 
Historical Records Commission to wo! 
out a detailed scheme for preparih 


19th and early 20th centuries, submi! 
ted its report to the Government. 


Teaching English to Indian Students 
—A Symposium 


A Professor of English, with years of experience in teaching English. 
to university students, and two principals of Girls’ Schools, who, too, for 
a considerable length of time, have imparted instruction in that language 
to pupils of high schools participate in the symposium that follows on. 
“Teaching English to Indian Students’. V. K. Gokak analyses the issue 
with thoughtful clarity and focusses our attention on the fact that provi- 
sion will have to be made for language study in university courses in com- 
pulsory English, in view of the fact that English is no longer the medium 
at high school stage. - Those who wish to specialise in English literature- 
should be given courses in optional and special English. He further 
makes a plea for the study of not only English but of European and 
American literature as well. This is imperative for we cannot deny our- 
selves an awareness of what may be our own future in the coming years,. 
an era of technological advance. Dwelling on the decline in the standard 
of English teaching in our schools,Kamala Bhatia suggests measures to- 
raise them. The important remedy, she says, lies in the proper classifica- 
tion and grouping of pupils according to their ability in the English class- 
room. Margaret Benjamin lays emphasis on the calibre of the teacher. 


The subject is of the utmost topical interest and we hope that the 
contributions that follow would interest our readers and impel them to 


state their point of view. 
—EDITOR 


T FACT THAT THERE IS A CRISIS t0- 
day in our higher education and 
a dilemma in the teaching of English 
at all levels hardly needs to be repeat- 
ed. It stares us in the face at every 
corner, in every school and college. 


` There are two extreme views adyo- 

cated with regard to this problem, 
One is to eliminate the teaching of 
English altogether and wipe out a dis- 
graceful past. There is bitter contro- 
versy about the status of English as an 
official language and as medium of in- 
struction in the universities. But I do 


. K. Goxax, M.A. (Bombay and 
Oxford), Director, Central Insti- 
tute of English, Hyderabad 


not think that the need to teach Eng- 
lish as a second language is challeng- 
ed by any considerable number of peo- 
ple today. The dislike for English, þe- 
cause it is something foreign to the- 
country, is the product of narrow hori- 
zons and unsteady minds. 


The other view objects to English. 
being called a foreign language. It 
looks back with wistful longing to the 
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«days when English was all in all, un- 
official and official, the language of 
fashion and of administration, of busi- 
ness and instruction, of industry and 
culture. The view is redolent of the 
memories of ‘convent schools and con- 
vent accents, of homes in which Eng- 
lish supplanted the mother-tongue. The 
persons who hold this view would advo- 
cate the restoration of English as the 
medium of instruction in high schools. 
A former generation of children knew 
more English than children do today, 
but for abnormal reasons. English was, 
then, the medium of instruction even in 
high schools. Modern Indian languages 
had no collegiate status. English had 
taken their place and it did duty both 
for itself and them. That is why the 
teaching of English had such a dispro- 
portionate literary bids then. A few 
would desire the restoration of that 
artificially reared standard. of English 
in India, considering it as normal. But 
to do so would be the most desparate 
phase of abnormality. The country is 
settling down to its normal cultural 
life after a long period of servitude. It 
would be tragic if we ignored this nor- 
malcy and proceeded without old aims, 
curricula and methods as if our needs 
were the same as before. 


Why do we wish to continue with 
‘the teaching of English in India while 
seeking to revise our aims and methods? 
It seems to me that we are prompted 
by one or all of the following reasons 
when we do this: 


(1) English will continue to be the 
language of all important trade and 
industry in the country for many years 
to come. It will take many years be- 
fore it will cease to be the language of 
administration at higher levels. A sub- 
stitute has yet to be found for English 
as the language of competitive exami- 
nations. The physical set-up of offices 
has to change for any big change in 
these matters. There are compelling 
‘economic reasons why it cannot change 
‘so quickly. 
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(2) A knowledge of English is im- 
perative for getting access to modern 
scientific and technological knowledge. 
Even universities that have regionalis- 
ed the medium will think twice before 
extending this step to courses in Law, 
Medicine, Engineering or Agriculture. 
Such a step will put the cart before 
the horse, the medium before the 
content of a subject. Even for subjects 
for which the medium has been regio- 
nalised, students have to supplement 
their knowledge by reading books and 
journals in English, if their degree has 
to have any value. 


(3) So long as creative thought in 
every department of knowledge is not 
as active in this country as in the West, 
it would be rash to cut ourselves off 
from h language which keeps us in con- 
tinuous contact with the latest thought 
in Europe in every field of life and cul- 
ture. So long as we have not over- 
taken the West in its intellectual lea- 
dership of the world or even matched 
it on its own ground, a rejection of 
English as a second language will 
amount to committing intellectual 
harakiri. 


(4) A knowledge of English is neces- 
sary today if only for discarding Eng- 
lish at a later stage. Translations alone 
can enrich the literatures in our langu- 
ages in every way. It is possible to find 
in English translations of outstanding 
works related to any field and written 
originally in any language of the world. 
English literature itself is rich in such 
writings. These can be translated into 
our languages only by persons who 
know them as well as English and the 
subject which is their field of study. 
That is why English as a second langu- 
age has to be studied by all students, 
not merely by those who wish to specia- 
lise in English. What English did for 
our literature of power in the past, it 


has yet to do for our literature of know- 
ledge. 


(5) There is the need to interpret 
India’s thought and culture abroad. 


: 
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Our diplomats are learning many langu- 
ages today, from Arabic to Russian. 
Even then, international committees 
and conferences transact their business 
in English and French. A book transla- 
ted into English or French stands the 
chance of winning a world public. Our 
budding diplomats, thinkers and inter- 
preters in the international field have to 
study the compulsory as well as optio- 
nal courses in English. They have to 
express themselves with elegance and 
grace in written and spoken English, 
not merely with formal correctness. It 
may do equally well if they know 
French in this way. But the language 
may as well be English, considering the 
money, energy and time that we have 
spent as a nation in teaching and learn- 
ing it. 

I have stated these five reasons in 
their ascending order of durability. 
The reason given last states the longest 
need for English, at least for our top- 
ranking men in every field. The third 
and fourth reasons alone emphasise our 
need to study English as a second lan- 
guage for many years to come. 


The expert committees appointed by 
the University Grants Commission 
have, time and again, reported that a 
serious malady has gripped our acade- 
mic life. Blood transfusion may cure 
this aenemic state temporarily. But 
borrowing ideas from abroad is no sign 
of permanent intellectual health. We 
have to revise our courses in the light 
of new objectives if we wish to survive 
as an intellectual people. We have to 
eliminate the one-way educational tra- 
ffic—the servile dependence on lectur- 
ing—and make class section meetings or 
tutorials the primary basis of teaching 
if we desire that our students should 
not be automatic reproducing machines 
but quickened and evolving minds. 
Finally, we should drastically revise 
our test procedures and remember that 
an examination is the measurement of 
a living achievement, not merely a 
Stock-taking of dead crumbs of know- 
ledge, A 


I am filled with despair when I think 
of weighty academic bodies ranged on 
the side of status quo. As an academic . 
people, we are obsessed with the im- 
portance of our own special subject and 
we refuse to take either an integral or 
an evolutionary view of knowledge. 
One may even be pardoned sometimes 
for thinking that our colleges will come 
into their own when there are no affi- 
liating universities to rule them. A col- 
lege may be left free to devise its own 
curricula, evolve its own teaching 
methods, hold its own public examina- 
tions and award its own degrees. This 
will at least put the colleges on their 
mettle. It will no longer be possible 
for them to shine in plumes borrowed 
from universities and to seek shelter 
behind statutes and ordinances. The 
worst of them will then wither away 
and the best survive. 


It is a hopeful sign of the times that 
a revaluation of our syllabi in English 
has begun where it should,—at the 
secondary stage. The All-India Secon- 
dary Education Council Seminar held 
in 1957 at Nagpur recommended : 

“(i) that the primary aim of teach- 
ing English in Secondary Schools 
should be to enable pupils to 
learn, as well as possible, to un- 
derstand, speak, read, and write 
the English language. 
that, within a period of six years 
of the high school course, the 
pupils should be enabled to attain 
a working knowledge of English, 
giving them mastery over about 
950 basic structures and a vocabu- 
lary of 2500 essential words. 


that the course in English be or- 
ganised in such a way that it. be 
self-contained, bearing in. mind 
the needs of those who will not 
pursue their studies beyond the 
high school level. 

that, while keeping these aims of 
teaching English as the chief ob- 
jective throughout the secondary 
stage, an attempt should be made 


(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 
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to initiate the pupils in literary 
appreciation or cultural enjoy- 
ment of the English language in 
the last two years of the high 
school (secondary) course. The 
material used should be adapted 
to the general character of the 
course and should be simple from 

the linguistic point of view.” 
Another point that the Seminar Re- 
port makes is worth remembering. 
Only teachers “trained in scientific met- 
hods of teaching English should be en- 
listed for teaching pupils from the ear- 
liest stage........ the teacher can apply 
his own knowledge of the science of 
speech sounds to give accurate and 
thorough instruction in pronunication.” 
It has happened in the past that, while 
a few pupils cultivated the ‘convent’ 
accent, millions of children who were 
compelled to learn English were not 
even taught the correct word-stresses in 
English. This is all the more necessary 
since, discarding the old translation and 
grammar method, present syllabuses 
are based on the assumption that “lan- 
guage is primarily a spoken thing” and 
that, therefore, our approach to a 
“foreign language should, in the first 
instance be through its spoken forms”. 


Structural syllabuses have now been 
introduced in many States for teach- 
ing English in secondary schools. These 
are based on the principle of vocabu- 
lary selection and control as well as a 
presentation of the structure patterns 
‘which English employs in order to 
convey meaning”, in a teaching order. 
What this teaching order should be is 
a question on which one cannot expect 
the same unanimity or near unanimity 
of views—as on the desirability of 
adopting a structural syllabus. This calls 
for a great deal of experimentation in 
the field and the trying out of as many 
‘teaching orders’ of structure as well as 
vocabulary items as experts can devise. 
It is quite possible that a few ‘teaching 
orders’ may prove to be equally success- 
ful and there will be no reason then 
to discard one in favour of the other. 


A6 


Intensive experimentation alone can 
enable us to pronounce on the suitabili- 
ty of various ‘teaching orders’. 


Another assumption of the structural 
syllabus is that “the mastery over the 
signalling system of a language is more 
important than detailed knowledge of 
the forms of the language”. Learning 
the structures, pupils also learn ‘func- 
tional’ grammar. But the Nagpur Semi- 
nar Report concedes that “formal gram- 
mar by the inductive method may be 
taught in the last three years in order 
to erystalize the pupil’s knowledge of 
grammar” and that “the teaching of ter- 
minology should be based on the pupil's 
knowledge of the grammar of his 
mother-tongue”. Just as the pupils are 
to be initiated in literary appreciation 
in the last two years of the high school 
course, they have to be enabled to con- 
solidate their knowledge of English 
grammar during the last three years of 
the course. It is important to stress 
this because it is somehow generally 
assumed that the promoters of the struc- 
tural syllabus completely discard the 
translation and grammar method. 


Another question that needs elucida- 
tion is the extent to which the mother- 
tongue should be used or avoided while 
teaching English according to the struc- 
tural syllabus in schools. For instance, 
one of the speakers at the Nagpur 
Seminar is reported to have said: “The 
mother-tongue should be only sparingly 
used for preparing the ground so that 
it did not impede the creation of an 
English atmosphere in the classroom”. — 
(AILS.N. Report: P-11). Similarly, 
under Teaching a Prose Lesson (P.31), 
while elucidating the various methods 
that can be used for explaining new 
words (through situations, by pictures, 
demonstration and activity methods, — 
self-explanatory sentences and defini- 
tion by giving the English substitute); — 
the use of the mother-tongue is plac 
last, with a warning in italics: “BY 
using the mother-tongue only when un- 
avoidable”. One can understand why 
the mother-tongue should be sparingly 
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used in the classroom. Pupils are there 
to learn the new sentence patterns of 
English and an injudicious use of the 
mother-tongue, which is bound to have 
different sentence patterns, in the class- 
room, may confuse the pupil. But posi- 
tive statements and italics can do harm 
in these matters in their own way. It 
is said that a teacher spent a whole 
period with his class in explaining the 
word ‘organisation’ through situations 
and by all the other methods detailed 
above, except the use of the mother- 
tongue. The result was that when, at 
the end of the period, the pupils were 
asked what the word meant, it was 
clear that none of them had understood 
it. We cannot, after all, keep the 

other-tongue out of the child, even if 

e try and keep it out of the classroom. 
It is there, waiting for him and waiting 
Within him, in the home, in the market- 
place and on the playground. If it can 
be used rightly for, teaching English, so 
much the better. It is gratifying to 
note that the Nagpur Seminar accepted 
this point of view: “After some dis- 
cussion about the advisability of using 
the child’s mother-tongue, it was agreed 
that it might profitably be used for pur- 
poses of exposition and quick testing” 
(A.LS.N. Report: p.7). 


Tt seems reasonable to assume that 
English should be taught for six periods 
of 50 minutes each per week for six 


years if the objectives of the course are 
to be fulfilled. : 


In spite of all the measures being 
taken now to reform the teaching of 
English at the secondary level, we have 
to reckon with the fact that provision 
will have to be made for émphasising 
language study in university courses in. 
Compulsory English. This is because 
English is no longer the medium at the 
high school stage. The only English 
that the student learns at school is what 
ee is taught in the English classroom. 


© cannot lecture away, any longer, on 


the beauties of English novels, poems or 
plays as we used to do for a long time, 
in the Compulsory English class. This 
may be regarded as an unfortunate 
trend, for we may feel that students 
will now be deprived of the liberalising 
influence of English literature. But we 
shall do well to remember three or four 
facts in this connection: (1) language 
teaching is not such an unpleasant task 
as it is imagined to be. With proper 
training and equipment, it can even be 
delightful. (2) There are great regional 
literatures growing up all around us 
and these can shape young minds effec- 
tively. It is only fair that these should 
have a place in the compulsory courses 
in our schools and colleges. They owe 
their revitalisation to English literature 
and have grown up in the same great 
tradition. (3) The courses in optional 
and special English—especially the lat- 
ter—are planned for students who wish 
to specialise in English literature. A 
continuity in literary study will there- 
fore be maintained in these courses. It 
is necessary, more than ever, that. not 
only English but European and Ameri- 
can literature should be studied in our 
universities. A new society is growing 
up in Western countries,—a society 
brought up on technology, living in the 
Atomic Age and dreaming of space tra- 
vel. The problems of such a_ society 
and their possible solutions will be im- 
mensely interesting and instructive to 
a country like ours which has just 
struggled towards the ‘take-off’ period 
in industrialisation. The contemporary 
literature of Great Britain, Europe and 
the United States necessarily reflects 
these new pressures and problems and 
we cannot afford to cut ourselves off 
from an awareness of what may be our 
own future in the coming years. (4) 

Excellent specimens of modern English 
prose and verse can be prescribed even 
in our compulsory courses in English, 
though they will have to be studied 
chiefly from a language point of view. 
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iG HAS BECOME THE FASHION of the day 
to decry the standards of profi- 
ciency in English in our ools. 
Parents despair of their children who 
learn English at school, but have little 
or no command over the language. They 
compare them with the students of a 
decade or two ago, when correct and 
fluent English was spoken by all who 
were taught it in school. Teachers 
complain that the handwriting and 
spellings of their students are shocking, 
and that a steady decline has set in— 
they groan under the weight of the cor- 
rection of written work of their pu ls. 
Wrong usages and faulty grammar 
characterise almost every line they 
write. Principals and administrators 
are horrified at the pitiful ignorance of 
students of the higher classes who can- 
not understand simple questions put to 
them in English, and can rarely-if ever, 
-give a correctly framed answer. The 
student has read his text-books but 
scarcely any other® book in English. 
“They point out the deplorable results of 
‘the Board and University Examinations 
‘in which there are approximately 607% 
‘failures in English—the highest percen- 
-tage of failures in any subject. This un- 
happy state of affairs exists in almost 
zall the States in India, and is causing 


much anxiety to parents, teachers and 
administrators. 


` Rightly or wrongly, it is the teachers 
of English who are blamed for this 
‘lamentable plight, their teaching is 
said to be unsystematic and ill-planned, 
and their knowledge of English poor 
and defective—many of the teachers are 
said to be unqualified. 


To my mind, however, the attribu- 
‘tion of falling standards and deteriora- 
tion in English at the secondary stage 
entirely to the teachers, is not the 
whole truth. The causes of such retro- 
‘gression are rooted deeper and lie in the 
environmental, political and social 
forces that mould the educational sys- 
tem of today. 
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One of the primary causes, I believe, 
is the contradictory cries and slogans 
that are raised by leaders and those in 
authority regarding the future of Eng- 
lish in the country. While some res- 
ponsible educators lay stress frequen- 
tly on the importance of retaining Eng- 
lish for the time being as a lingua ` 
franca, and as the main language for 
university studies, as well as the easiest 
way of communicating with the rest of 
the world, there are others who pro- 
claim from the housetops that the tea- 
ching of English is to be eliminated en- 
tirely from our schools and colleges. 
The daily newspapers have, of late, de- 
voted several columns almost every 
week to vehement pronouncements 0 
advocates of both schools of thought. 
This interminable debate has been con- 
tinuing for the last two years or more 
with increasing zeal and fervour, and 
the pendulum of public opinion sways 
violently from side to side. The result 
of all this is that the teacher of En glish 
is like a bark without an anchor, an 
has grave doubts about the relative 
place and importance of the subject he 
is teaching. Many parents get confus- 
ed, similarly, and do not know whether 
it is worthwhile insisting on their chil- 
dren. acquiring proficiency in English 
at the cost of much time and effort. A 
major result of this indecision and con- 
flict of opinions is that three different - 
types of institutions with varying ob- 
jectives with regard to the teaching of 
English continue to exist side by side 
in the country. Those parents who be- 
lieve that the mastery of the English 
language by a child from the earliest 
age is absolutely essential and a pass 
port to success in life, send their chil- 
dren to the English medium schools— 
these are the public schools, and some 
of the private as well as private-aided 
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schools. Here the sons and daughters 
of the privileged few, who can afford 
high fees learn English as a first langu- 
age. English is the medium of instruc- 
tion, and teachers speak English fluen- 
tly themselves. In fact the selection of 
the staff is based on the assumption that 
they have a mastery over English. 
Many of these schools prepare students 
for the State’s Higher Secondary, High 
School, Matriculation, School Leaving 
Examinations, or in some cases for the 
Cambridge or Indian School Certificate 
Examinations. It has been calculated 
that roughly one to two per cent of 
pupils in the secondary schools in vari- 
ous States, attend these schools. 


The second type of schools are the 
Government, local body and private- 
aided institutions where English is 
taught at the secondary stage only, 
commencing from the 5th or 6th year 
for a period of 5 or 6 years. Here Eng- 
lish is a second language and is not em- 
ployed as medium of instruction. Quite 
a number of these schools used to have 
English as a subject from the lowest 
classes (primary stage) before indepen- 
dence, hence students of these schools 
(fathers or elder brothers now) who 
aa school two decades or more ago, 
a a knowledge of and mastery over 

inglish which the student of similar 
schools today lacks. It has been calcu- 


lated that roughly 90 to 95% children 


th the total school going population at 
e secondary stage attend this second 
type of school. 


3 The third type of institution exists in 
3S States. Here side by side with 
Schools of the second category are 
a ools where English has the status of 
a onal subject. In these States 40 
lev 4 % of students at the secondary 
A a attend these schools, roughly 40 
R % go to schools of the second cate- 
Sory, and another 1% to 2% are found 
n institutions of the first type. 


A glance at the above categories of 

: Schools and the attainments of the stu- 
ents of these schools in English, re- 
veals the second cause of the so-called 


deterioration in standards. . When a 
comparison of standards of achievement 
in English is made, the results display 
vast disparity, students from the second 
and the third type of institution cannot 
speak in English fluently; they cannot 
write correctly, and the examiner or 
inspector gives a verdict which is most 
unfavourable for the latter two! 


The third cause of the decline, if any, 
may be laid at the door of the policy of 
“education of many” or quantitative 
expansion rather than qualitative con- 
solidation. Our Constitution gives 
every child the right to education, and 
hence education is not the special pre- 
serve of the privileged few, as before. 
Naturally when very few went to 
school, the number of backward stu- 
dents and under-achievers was corres- 
pondingly limited; now that the masses 
go to school, the number of the back- 
ward and the under-achievers has in- 
creased tremendously (ten times appro- 
ximately) and the proportion increases 
from day to day for the last many 
years. 

Arising out of the third cause, 
would be, I believe the fourth 
one—where are the teachers of English 
for the vastly increased numbers of 
school children in the secondary 
schools? Not many like to become tea- 
chers of English, knowing. the precari- 
ous position of English in the secondary 
schools, and those teachers who do have 
a mastery over English have often been 
absorbed in administrative positions 
and are not available for teaching. 
if at all, of the teachers who 
English are really qualified or 


not the oral or ni 


on translati 
the method adopted, and the atmos- 
phere of the class room is not a free and 
happy one. ? ‘ 
A fifth cause again, arises out of the 
rapid expansion of education for the 
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Masses. As mentioned earlier, the ten- 
fold or more increase in number of 
pupils at the secondary level has pre- 
sented the following grave problems 
inside the school :— 


1. The burden of over-crowded clas- 
ses. It is not unusual to see as many 
as 60 or more students in the 9th or 10th 
class. In such a situation, the attention 
that the teacher devotes to the indivi- 
dual student is shockingly inadequate. 
The result is that corrections are few, 
the students acquire wrong speech 
habits, cannot master the structures and 
the idiom of the language, are perplex- 
ed by its irregularity and begin to de- 
test it. 


2. The level of over-crowding in class 
rooms is further aggravated by the un- 
suitability of desks and seating facili- 
ties—wrong posture and discomfort 
adata poor handwriting and slovenly 
work. 


3. Besides this, in many States, text- 
books and readers are specially prepar- 
ed for the schools. It is seen that in 
a large number of these text-books and 
readers there are many errors 
in spelling, syntax and grammar. 
Some of the essays and poems are 
reproduced wrongly from the English 
classics and have many mistakes in 
them. The type, printing, and get-up 
of some of these books are most un- 
satisfactory, and unattractive and pro- 
duce a hatred for the subject in the 
mind of the student. 


4, Facilities for reading of extra 
books in English are lacking or very 
limited. Very few books have easy 
graded story books for students, and 
thus the joy of reading for pleasure, 
in English is denied to them, 


5. Lack of audio-visual aids for 
modern language teaching, as well as 
the ignorance among teachers concern- 
ing the importance of such aids, is 
another cause. Teachers do not realise 
that some elementary aids can be 
adapted and made for classroom use. 


6. The methods of testing used in 
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English are out of date, instead of oral 
tests, and objective methods, the old 
essay-type of examination predomi- 
nates and holds its sway in the Eng- 
lish classroom. 


Having outlined briefly the present 
position and attempting to analyse the 
causes of the present state of affairs, 
one may proceed to suggest some re- 
medies. 


There is no panacea for raising the 
standards of English in our schools, 
Firstly the objectives of teaching 
English in each institution and in each 
class should be defined very clearly 
by the executives as well as the 
teachers concerned. To what degree of 
proficiency we desire to take one 
pupil ? According to the objectives, we 
need to frame the syllabi and adopt 
suitable methods for implementing 
these. In general the syllabi should 
consist of suitable recognition as well 
as working vocabulary, knowledge 
and use of various graded structures, 
with emphasis on oral work and 
ability to express in English what has 
been learnt or arises out of the en- 
vironment. The translation method 
which is used extensively even by 
trained teachers should be tabooed and 
replaced by activity methods involv- 
ing play-way and the direct methods 
of learning. Frequent use of new-type 
tests in English, pictures, use of B.B.C 
records in English teaching, story 
narration and dramatization in the 
classroom are ways which should be- 
come rule rather than the exception 
beginning from Class V or VI and con- 
tinuing to Class XI in the schools of 
the second and the third categories. 


As for the teachers on whom 
depends the success of the methods 
adopted, they should be those who can 
speak English fluently and correctly. 
Training and refresher courses to help 
English teachers to improve their 
speech habits and to acquire good pro- 
nunciation should be held in every 
area, and no teacher should be made 
to feel diffident or inferior but should 
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be encouraged in his efforts at im- 
provement of his own English. Dis- 
couragement and condemnation has 
led many an English teacher to give 
up all efforts at self-improvement in 
English pronunciation and accent. 
The widely accepted idea that every 
graduate teacher is qualified to teach 
English is a very erroneous one, be- 
cause in practice many of these teach- 
ers have a very poor knowledge of 
English, and do not want to become 
teachers of Englisn but are compelled 
by the authorities to accept this res- 
ponsibility. Some of them did not even 
offer English as one of their subjects 
in the B.A. or in the B.Ed. 


Not more than 30 students should be 
taught in an English class. The size of 
the classroom as well as the type of 
seats should permit freedom of physi- 
cal movement and _ re-arrangement 
possible, so that play-activities and 
dramatization are possible. 


English should be taught for a 
minimum of 6 years and for at least 
6 hours a week in the schools. There 
should be a bridging of the gap 
between the syllabi of classes 8 and 
9—the middle stage and the higher 
stage, in the teaching of English. The 
syllabi up to class VIII is too elemen- 
tary, and there is a steep rise in the 
books and syllabi of class 9th. The 
students get discouraged in trying to 
master material which is far beyond 
their ability and grasp. 

It is suggested that there be special 
training and refresher courses for 


English teachers in action research, and 
methods calculated to discover pro- 
blems that arise from day to day in 
the English class room, and to find the 
solutions to those problems. These will 
vary from class to class, from school 
to school and according to the different 
localities. By means of this the 
teachers may be able to predict the 
learning difficulties of pupils on the 
basis of structural and phonetic analy- 
ses of English and the mother tongue 
of the pupils. Research methods can 
be adopted to determine the types of 
errors committed by pupils—at what 
stage do certain errors persist and at 
what stage do some drop out? What 
types of errors are most influenced by 
the mother tongue of the learners? 


Perhaps the most important remedy 
is the proper classification and group- 
ing of pupils according to ability in the 
English classroom. The needs of the 
backward, the average and the gifted 
vary greatly, and the attention given 
by the teacher has 
ing to the needs. 
Jags behind and 
gifted child needs to be encouraged to 


within his reach to hel, 
English at a faster rate. Such a student 
needs to go ahead both extensively as 
well as intensively; enrichment as 
well as acceleration are necessary. 


m 


T IS UNNECESSARY TO GO OVER the 
reasons why English must be 
taught to our children, or to emphasize 
the importance of English as an inter- 
national language and the place it occu- 
pies in the world today. This ground 
has been covered several times over 
particularly during the last few years 


MARGARET Bem a 
rincipal, 
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=a A ae 
hi olitical controversies over t 
Taglish. language have occupied the 
attention of our people. Though the 


sound and fury of this controversy can 
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still be heard, the first flush of hatred 
against anything English has some- 
what abated. This is visible in the 
recent policies of many State govern- 
ments to reintroduce English in schools 
from the lowest classes of the second- 
ary school. Perhaps the Governments 
have begun to feel the pulse of the 
general public more accurately. 
Parents are anxious that their children 
learn English so that they stand a good 
chance of getting the better jobs, No 
one will deny that in most of these 
jobs the man who can speak and write 
English correctly stands a_ better 
chance than the man who does not. It 
is a fact that parents want their 
children to be admitted into English- 
medium schools. 


The basis of this article will there- 
fore be that English should be taught 
to our children as a language, with the 
definite aims of enabling them to ac- 
quire an ability to read, understand and 
Speak it simply and correctly by the 
‘time they reach the end of their se- 
condary school career. 


That the standards in English have 
fallen considerably during the last 
twelve or thirteen years has been de- 
claimed from every platform in the 
country where the teaching of English 
is being discussed. To my mind the 
Teasons are so obvious that I hesitate 
to repeat them. However if the reme- 
dies for this are to be considered, it 
becomes necessary to reiterate the 
causes. 


One of the main causes has been the 
uncertain and vacillating policies of 
the Central and State Governments 
over the past few years. In the early 
days of independence, English was 
abolished overnight in some States by 
a stroke of the pen. In the old Bom- 
bay State for example, a directive from 
the Education Department forbade the 
teaching of English even after school 
hours. Many schools had to revert to 
the vernacular medium and teach 
English only in the last three or four 
years of the secondary school. At the 
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end of this period when the pupils — 
were just getting over the “Mary 
had a little lamb” stage they were 
expected to listen to, understand — 
and digest advanced lectures in 
English by learned professors, at the 
University level. This has resulted in 
complete chaos. Even today colleges 
have to hold special tutorial classes 
in English to enable students to follow 
the lectures. 


Nor were the policies of Government 
consistent or uniform. Some States had 
it one way and some another. At the 
Centre the password for entry in the 
important service was ‘English’. One 
of the immediate results of these poli- 
cies was an influx of pupils from the 
vernacular medium schools to the 
English-medium schools which were at 
a definite advantage. Today there has 
been a reversion of policies. English 
has been introduced in many States 
from standard V and in Bombay city 
at any rate quite a good few of the 
vernacular medium schools have 
switched over to the English medium. 
The net result of all this has been that 
at least one generation of pupils has 
suffered. 


These policies have led to a reduc- 
tion of the number of periods given to 
the teaching of English which would 
naturally cause standards to deterio- 
rate. Overcrowding of classrooms, un- 
satisfactory conditions of teaching, in- 
sufficient materials and equipment 
have also helped towards this. 


Unsuitable textbooks are a contri- 
butory factor in the deterioration of 
the Standards in English. Though the 
textbook is not “all in all” in the 
teaching of a language it is a neces- 
sary tool, for the child’s ability to read 
and understand can only be accom- 
plished through the medium of the 
textbook. 


It must be admitted that we have 
still_a lot to learn about the produc- 
tion of attractive textbooks. The ele- 
mentary psychological basis of a good 
textbook is that it must be attractive 
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and interesting to the child who is to 
use it. Most of the books printed in 
India both for English and other 
languages are shoddy, lack good illus- 
trations and the ‘format’ on the whole 
is unsatisfactory. The content of the 
English textbooks is stilted and artifi- 
cial. One of the reasons for this is 
that the writing of these books is done 
by people who do not measure up to 
the job. Secondly they have to adhere 
to the directive issued to them that all 
textbooks for English must have an 
Indian atmosphere. This may be sound 
in principle but it has been earried to 
the point of the ridiculous. If an 
Indian atmosphere is to be introduced 
it must be done in a normal natural 
way. After all, if an English child is 
learning French he can only study 
French books with a French atmos- 
phere. True, it is necessary to avoid 
teaching Indian children a lesson 
about a ‘snowdrop’ or an ‘elm tree’ 
which they will perhaps never see, 
but the highly artificial manner in 
which an effort is made to make every 
lesson an Indian one is absurd. 


_ All this has been the result of the 
indecent haste to dethrone English 
from the place it occupied. It is true 
that sometime we must produce good 
textbooks in our country. But this 
question should not be postponed fill 
such time when we are able to do this 
effectively. Let us spend a little more 
on attractive books now and make use 
of the vast amount of good material 
Written by experts who have spent 
years of work and which we have the 
good fortune to have at our disposal. 
f we have played about with the edu- 
cation of our generation, surely the 
Study of good books in English even 
with an all-English atmosphere cannot 
© much harm to our pupils. Now that 
the general trend is for the retention 
of English as a language we have to 
rethink some of these things and take 
e fullest advantage by giving the 
est to our children. Why spend time 
and energy on producing third class 
stuff and retarding the progress of the 


child in the learning of English when 
he has at hand good, well printed, and 
attractive books ? 


Let us now consider what to my mind 
is the most important reason for fall- 
ing standards in English, viz. the 
teacher. There has been a lack of good 
teachers in English. A large number 
of them can neither speak the language 
nor write it correctly. They have no 
clear idea about the aims they have to: 
achieve. They lack imagination and 
realism. 


Language is not merely the string- 
ing of words together for thought and 
expression. It is also expressive of a 
form of behaviour. A child does not 
learn to talk in a vacuum, but in close 
relationship with his physical experi- 
ences. Language is expressive of forms: 
of behaviour. ‘Not at all’, ‘thank you” 
‘really’. These have no meaning 
except in expression of gesture or face 
or intonation. A child talks of his phy- 
sical, mental and imaginative experi- 
ences and speech is both mental and 

hysical. Therefore it is not enough 
for teachers to teach a set textbook or 
to teach rules of grammar or para- 
phrase or write a precis or essay with- 
out teaching children the effective use 
of words and structures in thinking 
and expression and increasing their 
skill in handling English as a medium 
of expression. Language as it is being 
taught is divorced from realism. 


A questionnaire study was made in 
1957 on the preparation of teachers of 
English in Secondary Schools. I think 
I am right in saying that the report of 
this investigation was never ublished. 
On studying a summary of this report 
one feels that it contains a fairly ood 
analysis of the causes of poor teaching 
in English. The report may have its 
limitations but whoever was respon- 
sible for the investigation, had a fairly 
good grasp of the situation. This in- 
vestigation should haye been followed 
up and the problem tackled in the 
light of possible solutions offered. 


If we want quick results we must 
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have a long-term and a short-term po- 
licy to remedy the defects if these 
defects are accepted as legitimate. The 
long-term policy will be for young 
trainees who are to be the prospective 
teachers of English for the future. The 
training colleges must receive their 
syllabus and pay special attention to 
phonetics, speech, verse reading. Em- 
phasis must be more on demonstration 
and practical lessons rather than on 
lectures—more on methods of teaching 
and less on the content of the 
language. Library work must be a 
vital part of the English teachers’ 
training. 

But we require to-day large num- 
bers of English teachers who have to 
tackle the problem right now. For this, 
it is necessary to do something for the 
teachers who are already in service. 
By establishing one Central Institute 
for English at Hyderabad, Govern- 
ment has only touched the fringe of 
the problem. The country needs ‘Area’ 
institutes where short term and prac- 
tical courses can be held for in-service 
teachers. We must utilize for these 
teachers, the pressure cooker methods. 
Intensive courses of a few months con- 
ducted by experts where the teachers 
will speak, read, write and love Eng- 
lish, are necessary. If Seminars we 
must have (and these are much in 
vogue), let them rather be the ‘work- 
shop’ type where teachers can put into 
‘concrete form the methods in the vari- 
ous aspects of the teaching of English 
and where they will do constructive 
work under the guidance of experts. 


_If standards in the teaching of Eng- 
lish are to be raised, one of the impor- 
tant points to be remembered is that 
all the English taught to a class must 
be in the hands of the same teacher. 
This is often sacrificed to the exigen- 
cies and limitations of administration, 
shortage of staff ete. I would go a step 
further—not only must the English of 
a class be controlled and taught by 
one teacher but the teaching of Eng- 
lish in the whole school must be under 
the supervision of one competent mem- 
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ber of the staff. Call him a supervisor 


or the head of the English department, ` 


what you will. 


The average teacher to-day concen- 
trates on the given syllabus and the 
completion of the text book. Very 
little attention is paid to what the 
child has been taught the previous 
year. The head of the English depart- 
ment must have time on his working 
schedule to see that there is a conti- 
nuity and a pattern on the teaching 
of English throughout the school. It 
is he who must check up whether the 
vocabulary is being built up gradually 
by repetition and addition, that words 
frequently misspelt are being attended 
to, that exercises are planned and 
constructed so as to enable pupils to 
make use of the new words learnt, that 
attempts are being made to rectify 
common mistakes repeatedly commit- 
ted. 


In the teaching of poetry it is not 
often that the average teacher can 
make the best selection of poems to 
suit the various age groups. The poems 
selected must err rather on the side of 
simplicity. Poetry is essentially for en- 
joyment. Any serious difficulty in com- 
prehension detracts from the enjoy- 
ment a child may derive from listen- 
ing or repeating in chorus or even 
learning a poem by heart. Throughout 
the years that the child is learning 
poetry, a few poems that have been 
done in one year should be repeated 
the following year. It is advisable to 
leave the choice of poems to be learnt 
by heart to the children themselves. 
If children can enjoy poetry in the 
early stages, they will develop an atti- 
tude towards poetry and will be better 
able to deal with more difficult and 
serious poems later on. 


Apart from teaching children tO 
read, the reading habit is a vital fac- 
tor in the teaching of English. This has 
two aims—primarily to promote read- 
ing ability through extensive reading 
and secondly to instil a love of reading: 
The grounding in the language and the 
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ability to read are achieved through 
the medium of the textbook. But to 
gain fluency, ease, speed in reading, 
understanding . and expression, the 
child must be given plenty of oppor- 
tunities to look at and read other books. 
Library books are the usual media 
for the achievement of this aim, 
but another way in which this can also 
be done is to have an open shelf in 
the classroom where a large number 
of simple and attractive books are kept 
for pupils to browse around whenever 
they feel like it. Most of these books 
should be well within the grasp of the 
pupils but a few may be a little ad- 
vanced and this will cater for the better 
reader. In the higher classes when the 
pupils have a fair command over the 
language, intensive literary reading 
under the direction of the teacher or 
the prescribing of four or five simple 
supplementary readers for each class 
or both can achieve the same results. 
The supplementary readers must not 
be treated like a textbook. 


Written work plays an important 
part in the teaching of a language, 
but it must be preceded by oral work. 
re the children first hear good Eng- 
ish spoken, understand it and make 
an effort to speak and express them- 
selves, Conversation, oral composition, 
picture composition—all have their 
places before any serious writing of 
eae English can be attempted. It is 
N that the teacher of English has 
plenty of opportunities to observe, to 
ae intonation, speech pronuncia- 
lon and mistakes in grammar. Suffi- 
Clent thought has not been given to 
the planning of written exercises. Let 
ag child have some thing interesting 
9 write about. If most of the class 
ae a badly written exercise it means 
th ace task set was unsuitable. In 
Oe igher classes the subjects set for 

€rcises are often unsuitable. The 


subjects are either those that can b 
studied from a cram book of eee 
essays or they are beyond the ability 
or interest of the pupils. 


The correction of written work is a 
matter which also requires a lot of re- 
thinking. Today it is the most depres- 
sing aspect of a teacher’s job. So many 
exercises have to be given, which 
means this number multiplied by the 
number of pupils in the class has to be 
corrected. This number more often 
than not is forbiddingly large. 


What is the aim of correction? Is it 
just to mark the child’s book or is it 
to make the child see his mistakes? 
Very few children do—they are only 
interested in the remarks made at the 
end of the exercises by the teacher. 
Or is it to make the pupil recorrect his 
mistakes ? This also becomes a major 
headache for the teacher, as often the 
corrected mistakes are corrected incor- 
rectly. What is the net result as far as 
the child is concerned—discouragement. 
No ideal solution has so far been found 
for this problem of correction but if 
the pupil’s mistakes are studied in- 
telligently by a teacher, he will find 
that they are highly indicative of the 
pupil’s defects in language and they 
also prove a good guide for his further 
teaching. 


The above are just a few suggestions 
called mainly from personal experi- 
ence. Aims and right methods of 
teaching, the content and the compe- 
tent framing of the syllabus, the 
pbuilding up of the right attitudes and 
approach to language teaching—all 
are important, but to my mind the 
most important factor is the calibre of 
the teacher, his interest in his task, 
his ability, his imagination, his inven- 
tiveness, his resourcefulness and his 
own reading habits. 
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Education--Achievements, 
Plans and Prospects” 


QR, I AM EXTREMELY GRATEFUL to the 

House and to Honourable Mem- 
bers who have participated in today’s 
debate and have expressed warm 
appreciation of the humble work 
which the Ministry has done during 
the course of the year. 


Several Honourable Members sug- 
gested that the Constitution should be 
amended. I should not like to go into 
this question just now because it is a 
question which has very wide implica- 
tions: “There are widely divergent 
opinions on this question whether we 
should have a decentralised system of 
education or a centralised system of 
education. In the world today both 
are functioning and both have their 
advantages and disadvantages. But the 
House might judge from what we have 
done and decide for itself whether the 
role which the Central Ministry of 
Education has played has justified the 
provisions in the Constitution. 


The House was naturally concerned 
with regard to the slow expansion of 
education, particularly with regard to 
the implementation of the Constitu- 
tional directives. The House is aware 
of the circumstances under which the 
targets had to be reduced. Nobody is 
more unhappy than I that these targets 
had to be reduced. But the House 
would be glad to know that a firm de- 
cision has now been taken by the 
Government to provide free and com- 
pulsory education all over the country 
during the third Plan and vigorous 
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efforts “will be made to give a further 
push to this programme of expansion, © 
By the end of the third Five-Year Plan, 

the number of primary schools is 
expected to increase to about 4.28 
lakhs and there will be a primary 
school within easy walking distance 
from the home of every child. The 
enrolment of children in the age group 
6 to 11 is expected to rise to 482 lakhs 
or nearly 76.7 per cent. I should be 
happy if it can reach 80 per cent. This 
would mean enrolling nearly 142 lakhs 
additional children, of whom over 80 
lakhs would be girls. 


The House will remember that Par- 
liament had passed the Delhi Prin . 
Education Bill in September, 1960. A 
that time I informed the House that 
this was going to be a model legisla- 
tion and it would be circulated to all” 
the State Governments. It is a matter 
of great satisfaction that most of the 
State Governments have accepted our 
suggestion. Punjab has already pass 
a law on the new lines. Andhra Pra- 
desh has introduced the Bill in the E 
gislature. The Bills are being dra 
and will shortly be adopted in E 
States of Mysore, Assam, Gujarat, 
Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra _ | 
Rajasthan. Other States are actively 
examining the matter and it is expec 
ed that this new legislation will be im 
plemented on a wide scale du l 
1961-62 and that by the end of e 
third Plan, the entire country will e 
brought under the compulsory educa 
tion law. 


and 


*Adapted from the speech made in the Lok Sabha on 20th March, 1961 in connection with the 


Ministry of Education Budget Demands for Grants. 
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One of the most significant develop- 
ments which is going to have far- 
reaching effects in making our educa- 
tion vital, is the immense interest 
which the rural communities have 
evinced in education. In several 
States like Madras, Rajasthan and 
Bihar, they have given their support 
to the programme of construction and 
maintenance of school buildings, pro- 
vision of mid-day meals and’ school 
uniforms. At the secondary stage also 
about 4,000 new secondary schools are 
likely to be established during the 
third Plan, raising the total number 
of secondary schools to a little over 
19,500. The enrolment of children in 
this age group is expected to increase 
from 30.9 lakhs to 51 lakhs, reaching a 
percentage of 17.8. 


At the university stage also, the 
number of students is expected to in- 
crease from 9 lakhs in 1960-61 to 13 
lakhs in 1965-66. This phenomenal rise 
ina relatively short period of time has 
created many difficult problems. While 
none is more acutely aware of our 
deficiencies and shortcomings than my- 
self, it is not always realised that we 
Ne to work under various limita- 
ions. 


of our society. 


Now, considering our limited re- 
sources, the Government of India pro- 
pose to concentrate their effort in a 


few selected areas. I propose to men- 
tion some of the areas in which we 
propose to concentrate our efforts.. 


The first is the service conditions of 
teachers. During the First Plan and 
the Second Plan, the Government of 
India undertook a number of measures 
in this regard and as a result, some 
improvement has taken place. 


During the Third Plan, additional 
measures will be adopted to give our 
teachers a greater sense of security so 
that they might continue to render 
their service in a spirit of dedication. 
I am not satisfied with the progress. 
What the teachers gained by the in- 
crease in their salaries is being lost by 
the continuous rise in the cost of liv- 
ing. In the matter of dearness allow- 
ances, in ten States out of fifteen, 
the allowance is equal to what is paid 
to Government Servants drawing the 
same salary. In Assam and Orissa, 
funds have been provided in the Third 
Plan to bring this allowance on a par 
with that paid to Government servants. 
The other State Governments are con- 
templating similar measures. The 
House will be glad to know that in 
the States’ Plan, a provision of 
Rs. 14.20 crores has been made for the 
improvement of the emoluments of 
Primary School teachers. 

The University Grants Commission 
has also assisted the universities in 
improving the salary scales of teachers, 
In the Second Plan, the salaries of 
and lecturers were 

the Commission 
of the expenditure. 


` The House would be glad to know that 


i jl universities except 
this covers a es 
‘Bombay and Panjab, where scales 

ual to, or higher |, D 
ee inmendal í by University 
Grants Commission. House is 
aware that recently a further up- 
grading will take place from Ist April 
1961 in respect of the Central univer- 
sities and the entire cost will be borne 
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by the Central Government, and the. 


U.G.C. will shortly examine the ques- 
tion of further revision of grades in 
the case of State universities also. 


With regard to the affiliated colleges 
also, revised scales were introduced, 
the Commission sharing expenditure 
to the extent of 50 per cent for men’s 
and 75 per cent for women’s colleges. 
During 1960-61 about 15,000 teachers 
in 422 colleges have received benefit 
under this scheme. 3) 


In the course of the Third Plan the 
Ministry propose to establish an all 
India scholarship scheme for awarding 
scholarships to the children of the 
teachers of the primary and secondary 
schools, who show outstanding .per- 
formance at the matriculation or 
equivalent examination : so that, these 
children may complete their higher 
education without being a burden on 
the financial resources of their 
parents. ? 


We have also written to the State 
Governments to give special financial 
assistance to the teachers’ children at 
the pre-matriculation stage. I am glad 
to say that in most of the States edu- 
cation has been made free up to the 
eighth standard, and it will be our en- 
deavour to secure further concessions 
for teachers’ children, during the 
Third Plan, which will give some re- 
lief to parents, that is those who are 
also teachers. Our plan is to cover as 
many outstanding students as possible. 


The Government of India have al- 
ready recommended to the State Gov- 
ernments the triple-benefit scheme for 
the teachers. This scheme enables the 
teacher to derive the three-fold bene- 
fit of provident fund, pension and in- 
surance and has been in existence in 
Madras State for many years. A simi- 
lar system is in force in Kerala. A 
similar, if not identical, provision 
exists in Jammu and Kashmir, Uttar 
Pradesh and Mysore. States like 
Orissa and Mysore have written to us 
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that they have examined the question, 
and we are hoping that the scheme 
which has been found to be of 
immense benefit to teachers would be 
adopted in a large number of States 
during the Third Plan. 


The one area in which the Ministry 
has concentrated its attention most in 
the past is that of teacher training and 
it will continue to make further afforts 
to improve the quality of teachers. The 
percentage of trained teachers of the 
primary and secondary level at the end | 
of the Second Plan period is 60 and 68 
respectively. By opening more train- 
ing colleges and by extending the in- 
take facilities in the existing institu- 
tions it is expected to raise the percen- 
tage to 75 in both stages by 1965-66. 
This will be a considerable improve- 
ment on the present position when we 
remember that we shall have to recruit 
about 4.5 lakhs additional teachers for 
the primary schools and over 80,000 for 
the secondary schools. 


The Government of India are also | 
proposing to set up four regional 
teachers’ training colleges as a Central 
scheme in the Third Plan. Each of 
these colleges would give free service — 


‘and in-service training to teachers of 


technology, agriculture, commerce, 
home science, fine arts, crafts and 
science. There is perhaps need to 
have more than four colleges, but 
owing to the limitations of personnel 
and resources, only four are being 
opened at present. The output of 
trained teachers would be about 200 
per college per year. 


Then, many Members are probably 
aware that during the Second Plan 
the Government of India established — 
several extension service centres at 
the training colleges, During the first 
two Plans, 54 extension service cen- 
tres were established in selected post- 
graduate training colleges. These cen: 


-tres have done excellent work, an 


have between them covered over five 
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thousand secondary schools, which 
come to nearly one-third of the total 
number in the country. Suecess has 
prompted us to extend the scheme to 
another twenty-five colleges in the 
Third Plan. We are also proposing to 
have some pilot projects on the same 
lines in thirty selected community 
development blocks at the rate of two 
projects for each State. 


Another area in which the Govern- 
ment are concentrating their efforts is 
to produce text-books at a reduced 
cost, so that they may not be beyond 
the means of needy students. For the 
primary and secondary stages, the 
Government of India are negotiating 
with the Unesco and other countries 
for the supply of paper so that free 
books may be distributed to the chil- 
dren of poorer sections of society. 


Under the regional programme for 
the development of compulsory pri- 
pary education in Asia, initiated by 
Unesco, efforts are being made to 
stimulate bilateral and multilateral 
assistance for the development of pri- 
mary education in all the countries of 
this region. 


The Government of West Germany 
has made the offer of a printing press 
for the production of children’s books. 
Negotiations are in progress for secur- 
ing from some countries gifts of paper 
_ for the production of text-books and 

Powdered milk for the provision of 
mid-day meals. It is too early to give 
any details about the size or the source 
of the assistance which will ultimately 
be available but I do hope that our 
efforts to provide cheap and good text- 
books to children of primary schools 
would be materially facilitated by the 
assistance that is being negotiated at 
present. 3 


_ The Government have also entered 
into an agreement with the UK and 
the USA for supplying cheap re-prints. 
The UK offered to subsidise and take 


in hand the publication of twenty- 
three selected titles, which will be 
printed in the UK and will be made 
available in India very shortly. The 
price of such books is anticipated to 


-be only one-third of the original cost. 


The UK Government have agreed to 
take up more titles in subsequent in- 
stalments. / 


For American books, the project will 
be financed with the PL-480 Funds and 
will be operated by the American Em- 
bassy at New Delhi, within the frame- 
work of broad principles agreed upon 
by the Government of India and the 
US Government. As in the case of 
British books, the sale price of these 
publications will also be one-third of 
the original price. 


This measure, I expect, will greatly 
help those students who are pursuing 
their studies in scientific and techno- 
logical institutions and who find it 
difficult to purchase books because 
they are so costly. 


In the field of the development of 
Hindi, there is one scheme which we 
are trying to work out during the 
Second Plan and to which further im- 
petus will be given, namely the train- 
ing of Hindi teachers. In order to pro- 
vide adequate training facilities for 
teachers of Hindi of non-Hindi-speak- 
ing areas, theyGovernment of India 
have decided to give cent per cent 
assistance to set up special training 
colleges for Hindi teachers in non- 
Hindi-speaking States. Grants for the 
purpose have already been paid to 
Andhra Pradesh and Maharashtra dur- 
ing 1960-61. A college will shortly be 
set up in Tripura. The scheme is under 
consideration in Kerala, Mysore and 
Madras. The Mahavidyalaya which 
was being run by the ‘Akhil Bharatiya 
Hindi Parishad at Agra has been taken: 
over by the Government of India from 
the beginning of this year and is being 
put under the management of an auto- 
nomous body called the Kendriya 
Shiksha Mandal. 
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Another effort which the Govern- 
ment are making for the promotion of 
Hindi is the setting-up of an all-India 
Federation of Hindi organisations. In 
order to promote the spread of Hindi, 
the Government will invite various 
volutary Hindi organisations to form 
themselves into an all-India Federa- 
tion of voluntary organisations so that 
the propagation and popularisation of 
Hindi may proceed in a smooth and co- 
ordinated manner. 


References were made to switching 
over of the medium from Hindi to 
English. I have often repeated in this 
House that it is the Government of 
India’s declared policy that we should 
switch over to Hindi and regional 
languanges as early as possible, with- 
out of course lowering our standards 
in any way. The House will be glad 
to know that the Government of India 
have decided to initiate a project of 
translation and preparation of stan- 
dard text-books and reference books 
on science, technology and the huma- 
nities by Government agencies, Uni- 
versities and academic bodies. The 
Government of India will bear the en- 
tire cost of preparation and production 
of these books. The scheme has been 
put into operation in Madhya Pra- 
desh, Rajasthan and Bihar where co- 
ordination committees have been set 
up. Recently it has also been decided 
to extend this scheme to the transla- 
men of books into all the languages in 
ndia. 


f 


_If assistance is available for transla- 
tion, certainly assistance will be avail- 
able for original books also. 100 per 
cent assistance will now be available, 
for not only Hindi but all the regional 
languages, to the State Governments 
and Universities for the purpose of pro- 
duction and publication of standard 
text-books in whichever Indian langu- 
age they are produced. In my opinion, 
this is a big, major step which the Gov- 
ernment propose to take. All the finan- 
cial assistance would be given to the 
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Universities. I hope this would en- 
able the Universities to change over 
their medium of instruction. 


The House will also be glad to know 
that the Government of India have 
finalised a scheme for the production 
in Hindi of popular books in cheap edi- 
tions for the use of the general pub- 
lic and school children. This scheme 
contemplates the translation of well- 
known world classics, publication of 
standard Hindi works edited and re- 
printed and of original works on_ the 
lines of Mathematics for Millions, — 
Everyday Science, How and Why 
series through special Commissions. A 
list of 25 books has already been 
finalised and tenders have been in- 
vited through a Pressnote from publi- 
shers. The Government propose to pul 
chase one-third of the total number of © 
copies of the first edition of cach of” 
these publications. 


The House is already aware that the” 
Nagari Pracharini Sabha has brought 
out the first volume of a 10-volume 
Hindi Encyclopaedia. It is also aware — 
that we are setting up a Commission on 
Scientific Terminology. Shri Khadilkar 
asked whether there was a lot of fana- 
ticism and efforts were made to com 
words. I expect he has seen the 
President’s directive. It is our policy 
to adopt international terminology as — 
far as possible not only in Hindi bu 
all the regional languages. It is with” 


„this view that the commission has been 


set up. 


We have also taken various measu- 
res for the development of Sanskrit 
studies. We propose to publish text 
books to make the teaching of Sans | 
krit easy, and we also propose to Te- 
print Sanskrit works which have gone 
out of print and which are considere! 


valuable. The Government of India 
also proposes to give assistance 1? 
gurukuls. These are the institutions 


which have not only centres of learn | 
ing, but have tried to preserve certain 
of our ancient cultural values. It has 


» various 
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also been decided to set up a Central 
Sanskrit Institute at Tirupati which 
will conduct research in Sanskrit 
pedagogy to regularise Sanskrit teach- 
ing. 

The Government of India have made 
various efforts to orient all the schools 
to the Basic pattern. In fact, in the 
Third Plan, if necessary funds are 
available, it is our intention not only 
to convert all the training colleges into 
Basic training. colleges, but also to 
orient all the schools into the Basic 

pattern. 


Following the recommendations of 
the Secondary Education Commission, 
the Government have set up a_ large 
number. of multi-purpose schools. In 
these multi-purpose schools, there are 
streams, academic, technical 
` and commercial, and each student, ac- 
cording to his or her aptitude, can take 
Up these courses. 


Qur. Rural Institutes are doing fine 
work, The Inter-University Board, 
which is normatly considered to be a 
rather conservative body, has given 
recognition to these institutions, and 
graduates of these institutions will now 
be acceptable to all the universities for 
post-graduate work.- 


In order to prepare the youth for the 
scientific and technological society and 
to bring education closer to life, to 
make education more real the Govern- 
ment of India propose to lay special em- 


teaching in secondary schools at the 
university level. This improvement 
will take two directions. We propose 
to provide general science in all the 
schools, and by the end of the Third 
Plan, provision for teaching general 
Science will be made in all the secon- 
dary schools in the country; and to feed 


stitutions and to meet the growing de- 
mands of industry for middle level 
ponerse with a science background, 
acilities for teaching elective science 
Course will be expanded. We are hop- 
ing that by the end of the Third Plan 


4 phasis on the strengthening of science 


the expanded programme of higher in- 


about 9 per cent more of the schools 
will be starting science of the elective 
standard, thereby reaching a target of 
47 per cent in this respect. At the uni- 
versity stage also, the percentage of 
science students at the end of the 
Second Plan is about 30. In order to 
remove this imbalance between arts 
and science studies, and also to meet 
the demands of expanding industry, it 
is proposed to raise the science provi- 
sion at the universities to 40 per cent 
in the Third Plan. In addition to this, 
we propose to push forward with this 
programme of science clubs, science 
days and science exhibitions in order 
to stimulate creative and original 
thinking and promote the development 
of the scientific attitude. 


We are also proposing to set up a 
Central Institute of Science Education 
during the Third Plan as a part of the 
National Institute of Education, to 
which I will make a reference a little 
later. 

The Ministry proposes to launch, dur- 
ing the Third Five-Year Plan, a com- 

rehensive National 

cheme which is designed to give ade- 
quate financial assistance to students of 
the highest merit. The main selection 
will be made on the conclusion of the 
matriculation stage and the scholar- 
ships would be awarded in such a man- 
ner that they may cover the expendi- 
ture on higher education suitably. 


Besides financial assistance, special 
arrangements will be made to give 
guidance to the scholarship-holders in 
their educational career. In short, these 
scholars. will be treated as national 
scholars under the wardship of the 
State. While the main selection will 
þe held at the matriculation stage, n is 
recognised that promising merit at an 
ee stage should also be identified 
and its growth promoted. 

Now. we also propose to supplement 
the efforts of the State Governments in 
this direction by expanding the exist- 
ing scholarship schemes for the stu- 
dents in the age group of 6-14, Selected 
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students in this age group will be given 
scholarships to pursue their studies in 
residential secondary schools. For this 
purpose, a number of existing secon- 
dary schools have been inspected in 
each State; and more and more secon- 
dary schools of a residential nature will 
be taken on the list, when the scholar- 
ship scheme is expanded. 


The House will be glad to know that 
this is the first time in this country that 
a national scholarship programme of 
this character is being undertaken. It 
is proposed to set up an autonomous 
Board to administer the scholarship 
scheme at the national level. 


Whether we should have an autonom- 
ous board to administer the scheme or 
whether it should be done by the Gov- 
ernment of India directly is still under 
consideration. And, it is my hope that 
as more resources become available, it 
may be possible to claim ultimately 
that no student of promising merit at 
any stage would be deprived of full 
educational facilities because of paren- 
‘tal poverty. 


Sir, the House is aware that apart 
from free tuition, the Ministry of Edu- 

_ cation has been incurring an expendi- 
“ture of Rs. 225 lakhs every year on the 
award of scholarships to the Scheduled 
Castes, the Scheduled Tribes and other 
Backward Classes, and the eligible 
pupils of these communities are now 
receiving these scholarships and the 


scheme will be continued next year 
also, © ; 


_ Besides making provision for scholar- 
‘ships, the Government will provide op- 
> portunities to needy students for earn- 

ing while learning. ; 


It has been decided in co-o eration 
with the Ministry of Comers end 
Industry to set up industrial estates in 
five universities—Osmania, Jadavpur 
Rajasthan, Baroda and Allahabad. In- 
dustrial estates are also being attach- 
ed to rural institutes to provide work 
opportunities to the students coming 
from the rural areas. This scheme 
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which is badly needed will be greatly 
welcomed, particularly by those stu- 
dents who want to pursue higher stu- 
dies and do not have adequate means, 
To level up the opportunities at the] 
collegiate level and to give a fair chance 
for higher education to those who could 
not avail of it in the normal manner, a 
proposal has been worked out to start 
correspondence courses and evening col- 
leges during the Third Plan. A tenta- 
tive allocation of Rs. 140 lakhs has been 
made for the purpose. It is hoped that 
the scheme will benefit about 60,000 
students of whom 10,000 will be study- 
ing science. This programme will be 
implemented through existing universi- 
ties. in order to maintain appropriate | 
standards. 4 


Before concluding, I should like to 
refer to a few important measures 
which the Ministry proposes to under 
take during the course of this year. To 
give co-ordinated direction to research 
and training work in education, it 15 
proposed to set up an autonomous ol: 
ganisation—National ‘Council for Edu 
cational Research and Training. The 
State Education Ministers have not only 
agreed to the proposal but have warmly 
welcomed it and have also agreed to be- 
come members of this Council. The 
Council will promote educational Te 
search and training through the Central 
Institutes as well as the universities, 
State training colleges and other institu- 
tions. At the Centre, it is proposed t0 


_bring together the different institutions 


under the National Institute for Educa 
tional Research and Training. This wl) 
be managed under the overall guidance 
of this Council. It will undertake Te- 
search in co-operation with other in- 
stitutions and also train the key per 
sonnel in the educational field wh? 
would be available to the State Govern 
ments for their development program 
mes. It will also render consultation 
service when it is called upon to do $0 
by the State Governments. The Central 
Institute will be governed by joint C0- 
operative enterprise between the Stat? 
Governments and the Central Ministry 
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and would be accorded the autonomy 
a high institute of learning should 
have. We are also proposing to set up 
a Central Board of Education. The 
need has made itself felt to have a Cen- 
tral Board which could conduct secon- 
dary examinations for those categories 
of students whose special requirements 
cannot -be met by the State boards. 
There are some schools in the country 
which» are not affiliated to any State 
board but to examining bodies outside 
the country. Then there are students 
whose parents move on transfer from 
State to State and therefore, they need 
to have an examination which they can 
undertake wherever the parents may be 
posted. There are certain schools out- 
side the country catering for Indian 
population abroad which would like to 
take“ examinations conducted by the 
Indian board. To meet all these” re- 
quirements, Government have under 
consideration the proposal of the Ajmer 
Board to reconstitute itself into a Cen- 
tral Board of Education. -We hope that 
the Central Board would be established 
soon to conduct examinations of the 
schools in Delhi as well as of the ecial 
institutions in the country Which ~ at 
present do not have affiliation with the 
State Boards or whose students re- 
quire a special examination. A central 
board. ‘of this character will also do 
much to set. high standards for secon- 
dary education and conduct examina- 


` tions on a reformed pattern. 


There are so many notable experi- 
ments conducted all over India, infor- 
mation about which is hardly available 
to the public, that there is need for a 
clearing house which would make 
educational information readily avail- 
able. The Government of India there- 
fore, in collaboration with the State 
Governments are bringing out from 

is year an Year Book of Indian 
Education which will examine the pro- 
poe and survey the progress 
ea education from year to year. 

is annual publication will acquaint 
education - departments, universities, 
colleges, parents, teachers and all those 


who are interested in education with 
ideas and experiments in education in 
the various parts of this country. 


We are also proposing to set up a 
training centre for Asia in collaboration 
with Unesco in implementing 
Unesco’s regional programme for the 
development of compulsory education 
in Asia. A training centre for the in- 
service training of educational planners, 
administrators. and supervisors for 
some of the countries of the Asian re- 
gion is being established shortly at New 
Delhi under this programme. I expect 
the institute will begin to function with- 
in a few months. The House will rea- 
lise that this centre will help us to de- 
velop good relations with neighbouring 
countries in Asia, to develop studies of 
comparative education in this region 
and also to train our own officers of the 
State Education Department at a very 
high level. It will function as 
Unesco’s centre so long as it is neces- 
sary, and then it would be transferred 
to the Government of India for con- | 
tinuance as a national centre. 


any sports federations either at the all- 


India level or 
independent people who have no vested 
interests. One of the 
down for the membership of the $ orts 
Council is that 


f Sports at Patiala 


has just started functioning. The Insti- 
ill coach national coaches in all 


eee t d games. ese coaches 
the sports ani Lis 
will “a all over the country in order 


to promote sp y 
sities and federations wo 


them. 
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We have given a high’ priority to the 
National Discipline Scheme in the 
Third Plan. The tentative provision in 


the Third Plan is Rs. 85 lakhs. Besides, 


non-plan expenditure to the tune of 
Rs. 150 lakhs would be incurred on this 
scheme in the Third Plan as committed 
expenditure. ` ee u 

In the sphere of the education for the 
handicapped, we are giving assistance 


for setting up institutions for the blind, 


the _dumb, the „deaf and otherwise 
handicapped people. Wedo not set up 
our own institutions, but we assist the 


- voluntary organisations, so that they 


~ services” ` < 


can be more'effective and Tender better 
I have outlined in” brief ‘some of the 
areas in which the Ministry would like 


» to concentrate, They may not appear 


to be very spectacular like plans for 
roads, bridges, river dams and facto- 
ries. I have, however, no doubt in my 
mind that. the” ngės envisaged 
through these programmes will pave 
the way for a silent social revolution. 


- It would be a great mistake to make 


_-any reduction in the educational Plan. 


-Nobody wil deny that step by step 
these measures would enable us to 
build the foundation of an edifice 
which ‘would meet the requirements of 
a socialistic society. Education does not 
unfortunately get a high priority in 
our total Plan because -planners and 
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A Symposium 


financial experts in our country have 
still to recognise the fact that invest- 
ment in human resources pays higher 
returns than investment in non-human 
capital such as machine and power 
plants, 


In ‘this context, Sir, I cannot do 
better than quote one of the econo- 
mists of our times, Professor J. K, 
Galbraith of the Harvard University. 


He has recently been designated as the — 


United States Ambassador to our 
country. Referring to the phenomenal 
material and technological advances 
made by the United States during the 
last 70 years, Prof. Galbraith Says: 


“Technological advance is the 
result not of amassing capital’— 


these are thé words of a leading eco 
nomist in the world— 


“it is the work of human beings. 
And increasingly, of course, it is 
the result of a deliberate and 
purposeful investment in hu- 
man, beings....We- are entitled 


to attribute much if not most of 
this’. advance’ to. our. investment 
— ` in people. We almost owe more 
-of our economic. gains in the 
last seven decades to investment ~ 


_in people than to saving and the 
amassment of capital, and the 
margin in favour of people is 
increasing”. as 


< Written by four authors, this i i ird’; i 
1 5 symposium gives a bird’s eye view of the 
country’s educational programmes envisaged during the aot five years. 
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Teaching Mathematics at 
Secondary Stage 


< 


ATHEMATICS IS ONE OF THE SUBJECTS 

to which universal importance is 
attached. Probably, it is the only subject 
which is. taught in almost „the Same 
form to children in schools#all over the 
world. Its syllabus in different coun- 
tries varies very little>'The methods 
and approaches to the teaching of the 
subject are almost alike.“ In countries 
which are concerned about increasing 
the scope and éffectiveness of scientific 
teaching and of -providing a general 
comprehensive secondary education to 
all, the problems faced in. the teaching 
of mathematics are the same and they 
stimulate. similar reactions, The same 
set of questions is asked again and again 
by specialists trying to»probe into the 
‘domain of aims, syllabuses, and methods 


0 


of.teaching the subject. 


Indifferent Attitude 


~ Nowhere are the teachers of mathe- 
matics happy’ about the outcomes of 
their teaching. They are frustrated with 
the average achievement of their pupils 
and are more than piqued by the atti- 
tudes the pupils unfortunately develop 
towards the subject. Girl students tend 
to consider it unladylike to study 
mathematics and many boys turn away 
from the subject under the illusory be- 
lief that they do not have the so-called 
frathematical brain’. Their imaginery 
frustration, resulting in fear and hatred 
ae the subject is bad for the emotional 
‘ealth of the pupils and is a handicap 
m their learning and attaining compe- 
ence in the subject. 


iy this attitude due to the nature of 
€ subject? A very obvious evidence 


R. N. Menrorra, M.A. (Math), MEd, 
Lecturer in. Mathematics, Central 
Institute of Education, Delhi - 


in favour of the healthy nature of the 
subject would. be the joy and wonder . 
with which the youngsters deal with — 
numbers.. Young children are fascinat- `- 
ed by numbers-and by the fundamental 


processes of arithmetic. "But the older - 5 


they grow,the-less popular’ the sub- 
ject becomes with them; Is it the | 
abstractness of the “subject which re- =~ 
pels them? According to Bertrand 
Russell, “Mathematics may be defined 
as the subject in which we-never know ~ 


what we are talking about nor whether- ` 


what we are saying is true.” Mathema- - 
ticians will not like their subject to be 


termed a ‘game of manipulating sym- ise 


bols according to certain rules’ as school 
mathematics tends to become. “A 
Mathematician”, they would agree with 
Hardy, “like a painter or a poet is a 
maker of patterns. If his patterns are 
more permanent than theirs, it -is be- 
cause they are made with ideas.” It is 
because of this, that Eric Temple Bell 
asserts that, “This administers a re- 


sounding parting salute to the a SS 4 ; 


ing tradition still respected by the 
makers of dictionaries, that mathe 0 
tics is the science of number, quantity 
and measurement. These things are an 
important part of the material to which 
Mathematics has been applied. But 
they are no more mathematics than are 
the paints in an artist's tube—the 
masterpiece he paints. They beat about 
the same relation to mathematics that- 
oil and ground ochre bear to great art. 


It is probably because the teachers 
do oie realise this and confine their 
teaching only to the manipulation of 
processes and skills in dealing with 
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quantitative relationships between ma- 
terial objects that the ills of mathema- 
tics teaching are so serious. The tea- 
chers give the mechanical rules too 
soon. They are impatient and are in a 
hurry. to get to the computation of 
sums. They simply consider it a waste 
of time to dilate on simple basic work 
of understanding the concepts. They 
wish to have ‘something to show’ quick- 
ly. It is this impatience of the teachers 
that mathematics teaching has always 
suffered from. 

The young people who come out of a 
school after having studied some mathe- 
matics should have had inculeated in 
them “habits of industry, mental dis- 
cipline and a sense of objectivity.” 
Those moral and intellectual faculties 
should have been fostered which con- 
tribute to the development of persona- 
lity, such as the capacity “of abstract 
thinking, conciseness in the use of 
words, logical reasoning, the analytical 
and research approach, critical judg- 
ment and a scientific turn of mind. As 
Mudaliar Commission put it, the study 
of the subject should give the students 
an “attitude of critical inquiry” and 
“initiate them into the use and appre- 
ciation of the scientific method by 
which facts are discovered, relationships 
established and sound conclusions 
reached. They should have attained 
the ability to express general concepts 
in symbolic form.” Its study should 
help the pupils to understand other 
subjects for which it is an essential 
tool. They should be able to apply 
their knowledge of mathematics in 
coping with every day problems of 
living. Simple skills of calculation, of 
interpretation of graphs and other sta- 
tistical data which occur in daily news- 
papers and journals for laymen should 
help them to participate intelligently in 
the civic affairs of his community 
However, for those who intend follow- 
ing higher scientific or technical stu- 
dies, a firm basis of school mathematics 
is extremely essential. 


While these should be some of the 
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healthy outcomes of a study of mathe- 
matics, the experience of all those who 
have anything to do with the teaching 
of the subject has been rather dis- 
appointing. “Very many students feel 
they will never be able to understand 
mathematics, but that they may learn 
enough to fool examiners into thinking 
they do. They are like a messenger 
who has to repeat a sentence in a lan- 
guage of which he is ignorant—full of 
anxiety to get the message delivered 
before memory fails, capable of making 
the most absurd mistakes in consequ- 
It is clear that such a study 
is a waste of time.... A large portion 
of examination papers contains mathe- 
matical errors which are as absurd 
TAN , and the reason is the same— 
words which carry no picture, the lack 
of realistic thinking.” (Hardy). 


Reorganisation of Syllabuses 


For an improvement of the learning 
of mathematics, it is essential that the 
school syllabuses be reorganised. “Great 
care should be taken not to overload 
the mind with more detail than is ne- 
cessary for the exemplification of the 
fundamental idea...... The difficulty 
that beginners find in the study of the 
science is due to the large amount of 
technical detail which has been allow- 
ed to accumulate in the elementary 
textbooks obscuring the important 
ideas.” It is here that the teacher and 
his methods become important. He 
should only lay more emphasis on the 
understanding of the basic ideas. In 
the elementary treatment of the sub- 
ject, let him not become too ambitious 
and think that he must endeavour to 
teach the pupils all that is there in that 
topic. The spiral or concentric system 
of organising a topic should be kept in 
mind and the aim should be not to miss 
any of the minimum essentials of the 
topic, and yet not to make the pupil 
lose himself in the forest of too many 
details. There need not be any funda- 
mental change in the subject-matter 
scope of the subject. It would be enough 
if more different courses are provide 
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to meet the varied needs of the indivi- 
duals. The Mudaliar Commission had 
done well to include some part of the 
subject as part of the core curriculum 
for all students, although, it seems that 
it erred in allowing an option between 
Social Studies and General Science in- 
cluding Mathematics and thus making 
mathematics a subject of study only 
for two years of a four-year secondary 
school. Fortunately, this lacuna was 
set right by later recommendations of 
the All-India Council of Secondary 
Education that both the subjects be in- 
cluded in the core programme and be 
the final examination subjects taught 
for the full duration of secondary 
schooling. It would insure a mathema- 
tical literacy to all school pupils while 
provision for an optional subject term- 
ed mathematics would serve the needs 
of à more ambitious mathematics stu- 
ent. 


Mathematics by itself will not imbue 
the students with the healthy outcomes 
as envisaged above. The logic of a geo- 
metrical theorem will not by itself make 
the pupil logical in his approach to life's 
problems. The beauty in the develop- 
ment of a system or a proof will not by 
itself develop an aesthetic sense in the 
pupils. Nor would concentration in 
solving sums or neatness in mathema- 
tical notebook automatically develop 
their concentration or neatness in 
work, It should, however, be accepted 
that mathematics affords more oppor- 
tunities to develop these desirable traits 
than probably any other subject. There- 
fore, the responsibility of the mathema- 
tics teacher becomes all the greater. 
The U.S. -National Committee on 
Mathematical Requirements said, “The 
primary purposes of the teaching of 
mathematics should be to develop those 
powers of understanding and of analys- 
ing relations of quantity and of space 
which are necessary to an insight into 
and control over our environment and 
to an appreciation of the progress of 
Civilisation in its various aspects and to 
develop those habits of thought and of 
action which will make these powers 
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effective in the life of the individual.” 
The teachers and the teaching methods 
have an important place in achieving 
these. Courant and Molins have very 
effectively pointed out that “Mathema- 
tics as an expression of the human mind 
reflects the active will, the contempla- 
tive reason and the desire for aesthetic 
perfection. Its basic elements are logic 
and intuition, analysis and construc- 
tion, generality and individuality. 
Though different traditions may em- 
phasise different aspects, it is only the 
interplay of these antithetic forces and 
the struggle for their synthesis that 
constitute the life, usefulness and 
supreme value of mathematical 
science.” It is these elements that a 
mathematics teacher has to handle and 
utilise. 


Dynamic Methods 


For methods of teaching generally, 
it would be true to say that what the 
Mudaliar Commission called ‘the dyna- 
mic methods of teaching’ should be 
adopted in teaching mathematics. 
Proper habits of work and insistence on 
them in every detail alone can create 
the requisite attitudes and values. Mere 
verbalism and rote memorization 
should be discouraged. Activity 
methods, individualized work and in- 
struction, enrichment for the talented, 
and proper balance between individual 
and group work should be adopted by 
the teachers. 

It is very important that meaning 
and ala precede the skill in 
computations. Whitehead deplores that 
unfortunately “fundamental ideas are 
not explained to the student disentangl- 
ed from the technical procedure whicl 
has been invented to facilitate their 
exact presentation in particular in- 
stances. Accordingly, the unfortunate 
learner finds himself struggling to 
acquire a knowledge of a mass of details 
which are not illuminated by any gene- 
ral conception.....- Without a doubt, 
technical facility is a first requisite for 
valuable mental activity...» But it is 
equally an error to confine attention to 
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technical processes, excluding conside- 
ration of general ideas.” us, two 
points are fundamental in teaching the 
subject. Firstly, the distinction bet- 
ween a mathematical idea*and the cal- 
culations based on that idea should 
always be clearly brought out. Second- 
ly, the idea can be learnt by some 
pupils only with the help of practical 
situations which should be carefully 
chosen to bring home a new idea. These 
situations should be rich both in mathe- 
matical content and practical use. The 
idea must be absorbed before it is made 
the basis of routine calculations. Even 
definitions and technical vocabulary 
should wait till the idea has well gone 
in. 

There should be a conscious and in- 
telligent guidance to the pupils so that 
they engage in deductive-inductive 
reasoning on their own, not only in geo- 
metry but in other branches also. The 
teacher should not be impatient or in 
a hurry. The usual bogey of examina- 
tion or of finishing the courses should 
not deter him from devoting a suffi- 
cient length of time in clarifying con- 
cepts. From this end in view, class 
discussion has as much a place in the 
teaching of mathematics as in the teach- 
ing of any subject in humanities. It 
will be very useful specially at the be- 
ginning stages of a new topic. In prac- 
tical mathematics, there is always the 
danger that the fundamentals get lost 
behind the written mechanical work of 
computation. Many students work 
intuitively and achieve good results also 
without being sure of the mathematics 
they ser ete A class discussion will 
ensure that this does not happen. 

If a teacher just helps the pupils with 
the methods of attacking and solving 
problems, the examination results of 
his students will be still better. At pre- 
sent, many teachers of geometry not 
only ‘tell’ the pupils the proof of a 
theorem, but also proofs of as many 
‘riders’ as they possibly can. While, if 
the pupils had properly analysed the 
theorem and had learnt problem-solv- 
ing, the energy and time of the teacher 
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in ‘doing the riders’ would have been 
saved and the pupil would be more 
confident in tackling the examination 
papers. Usually, mathematics teachers 
revise their work often. This revision 
would not be necessary if the ideas had 
been clarified. Pupils forget because 
topics are approached and finished too 
soon and the fundamentals are hurried 
over. 


It might be added here that before 
the logical, formal methods of proofs 
of geometry are taken up, the proposi- 
tions should have been proved experi- 
mentally. Experimental work must 
have been done before it is discussed 
in the abstract. The need for concrete 
applications requires no stress. They 
are useful not only from the point of 
view of motivation but also from that 
of developing accurate understanding 
and meaning. 


Similarly, while teaching the prob- 
lems leading to simple equations in 
Algebra, the students should devote 
sufficient time in perfecting themselves 
in translating the problem into ‘alge- 
braic language’. Symbolic expressions 
should be mastered. In a simple pro- 
blem like ‘if the sum of two numbers 
is 20 and difference, 8, find the num- 
bers’; the teacher should not immedia- 
tely start with: Suppose one number is 
x, therefore the other is 20—x; then, 
20—x—x 8 ete. The pupils should 
first have well comprehended what the 
other number is when their sum and 
one of them are given. Then only they 
will be able to say that if their sum is 
20 and one of them is x, the other would 
be 20—x. Then only will they be able 
to formulate the equation on the basis 
of the second condition. 


Perseverance and Concentration 


It should not be denied that mathe 
matics calls for great perseverance an 
rigorous application and concentration. 
No one can learn mathematics till he 
applies himself to it diligently and 
regularly. A mathematics teacher 
should insist on the pupils devoting 
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themselves seriously to the work in the 
subject. ‘Soft pedagogics’ does not help 
in this subject. Drill and practice have 
a great place in the automatisation of 
skills and processes. 


He should insist on neat and syste- 
matic work also. No slipshod work 
should be tolerated. A system should 
be expected even in the so-called 
‘rough work’. The figures should be 
correctly drawn and the instruments in 
the mathematics box be suitably used. 
The mathematics symbols and abbrevi- 
a should be judiciously made use 
of. 


The blackboard work of a mathema- 
tics teacher should be very methodical 
and clean. His writing may not be good 
and he may not be able to draw good 
freehand figures. Let him then write 
distinctly and slowly so that he is legi- 
ble, and let him take the help of wood- 
en blackboard instruments to draw his 
figures. In formal working out of ques- 
tions, let him write all that has to be 
written, e.g., “10 men do $ the work in 
4 days,” not “10 men........-- 4work 


_The average textbook in mathema- 
tics should, by and large, be used only 
as a source of exercises. In the absence 
of a good book—a book which has pro- 
perly graded and interesting examples 

aving in them -the elements of 
variety, novelty and reality—let the 
teacher set his own examples and not 
depend upon the average book. Correct 
answers may, at a suitable stage, be 
Provided to the pupils, as verification is 

a useful procedure and should be 
encouraged. 


Assignments for home as well as 
classwork should not always be only 
drill of certain processes or only writ- 
ten work. They need not be a routine 
feature too. They should be such as the 
pupils are able to solve without any 
extraneous help. The preliminary work 
ìn connection with them should have 

een done in the classroom, They 
should afford variety and should not 


turn the mathematics work into a drab, 
dull routine. 


Mathematics Classroom 


Every school should have a mathe- 
matics classroom which combines the 
features of a library-cwm-laboratory. 
The teacher could have there various 
teaching aids, charts and models pre- 

ed by pupils, various instruments, 

oks, filmstrips and films. Use of suit- 
able filmstrips and films at appropriate 
stages can make mathematics teaching 
very lively and effective. 

A class in mathematics on the aver- 
age is more heterogeneous in ability 
than in any other subject. It has a few 
bright students as well as a few ex- 
tremely backward ones. A good mathe- 
matics teacher should keep this fact in 
mind while teaching the group. 

Some time should be found in the 


‘school time-table to encourage recrea- 


tional mathematics. A mathematics 
club should be organised which could 
undertake such activities as organising 
competitions in mathematics, films and 
filmstrip shows, demonstrations of 
sliderule, calculating machines etc., 
exhibition of charts and models, main- 
tenance of bulletin boards, displaying 
puzzles, recreations etc. talks an 
essays by.members of the club and out- 
siders on various aspects of the history 
of mathematics and its different 
branches, guidance for vocations 
requiring the study of mathematics, 
recreational activities like magic squar- 
es, puzzles, excursions to shops, banks, 
post-offices, insurance companies, to see 
mathematics in action and such other 
activities. Beside providing motivation 
for mathematics learning, these activi- 
ties should afford a programme of en- 
richment for the bright students. 


Above all, the mathematics teacher 
should have great love and enthusiasm 
for his subject and lots of patience with 
pupils. He should have had adequate 
professional and psychological training. 
He himself should have a true under- 
standing of the fundamental mathema- | 
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tical ideas he is to teach. It is important 
that in the earlier years, mathematics 
be taught by good teachers. It is then 
that the attitude to mathematics is 
made or marred. If there be a choice, 
let the better teacher teach the lower 
classes, rather than the final examina- 
tion class. 


Let us realize the truth in what Krug 
says, “No culture can maintain itself 
at a high level which neglects the deve- 
lopment of basic mathematical compe- 
tence in the vast majority of its citi- 
zens or which fails to stimulate extra- 
ordinary or unusual proficiency on the 
part of some. It constitutes one of our 
oldest and most important academic 
disciplines and is a basic part of 
our intellectual traditions.” For the 
one who is utility-minded, the following 
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anecdote will be interesting: A pupil, 
after learning the very first proposition 
in geometry, wanted to know what he 
would get by learning these things, 
whereupon Euclid called his slave and 
said, “Give him three pence since he 
must needs make gain by what he 
learns.” 


Let us not bother whether mathema- 
tics ‘trains the mind’ or not. It cannot 
be easily disregarded because “it still 
stands as the only course in the curri- 
culum almost exclusively dedicated to 
intense and systematic practice in rigid 
demonstration and proof”. It must, of 
course, always be remembered that 
the approaches employed will very 
much determine the extent to which 
the students develop in reflective think- 
ing from this discipline. 
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education in the states—tripura 


administration 


TRAINING OF PRIMARY 
TEACHER IN SCIENCE 


E DUCATION ENCOMPASSES THE NEEDS 
`~ of the child in his personal life, 
in his immediate family and social life, 
in his civic life and in his economic 
life. Its implications determining four 
sets of needs of the child have been 
worked out in a comprehensive and 
detailed manner in the American 
Report of the Commission on Se- 
condary School Curriculum on 
Science in General Education.” If 
our own aims of education conform to 
those stated above, any course—Science 
or any other subject—must be judged 
not ‘for its own sake’ but in so far as 
it helps to meet one or more of these 
heeds, 


Science Course in Primary Schools 


Science is the tool that has helped 
and is helping man to make the best 
bec of his environment. Science has 

een playing an increasingly important 
role in our lives. It has come to 
ae a unique ‘place in the curri- 
Tt ae of Schools all over the world. 
> as become close to the life of every 

oy and girl. Even primary teacher 


S. K. BANERJI, Principal, Basic Train- 
ing College, Agartala 
& 


SATYENDRA SANKAR DAS GONA Lec- 
turer, Basic Training College, 
Agartala 


should, therefore, be trained to teach 
this subject to our children. 


Our Syllabus 


In our College, science forms one of 
the method subjects in the special 
methods paper. One period per week 
was set apart for science till recently. 
But from the year 1958 content teaching 
was introduced in the undergraduate 
teaching course and science content 
was included in the course of studies. 
This was intended_ to impart effec- 
tive knowledge of Botany and Zoology, 
besides elements of Physics and Che- 
mistry up to the Matriculation 
standard. 


Tt was also felt that Science teach- 
ing at the elementary stage, should, 


pesides developing the habits of close 
ation, classification, 


expression and a syste- - 
inki also aim at 
developing the faculties of 
creativity and ; deve- 
its power of manipulation. 
Better teaching 1N > 
suffer for want, 
teaching aids, which can be 
vised at a little cost and trouble. So 


one additional period per week was 


precision in 
matic way 
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set apart for practical work in science. 
Trainees were encouraged to impro- 
vise teaching aids, that would help 
them illustrate and demonstrate the 
salient features of the subject matter 
in the syllabus. 


The authorities soon felt that little 
could be taught in the course of one 
year and some special arrangement 
must be made to train a group of 
teachers in Science only. Help in this 
case came from the Central Govern- 
ment. The Central Government have, 
in their Second Five-Year Plan, seve- 
ral schemes for the country’s educa- 
tional development. Under the head 
“Primary Basic Education Scheme 
No. H, small educational experiments” 
an amount of Rs. 2,500 was sanctioned 
to us every year for training primary 
teachers in certain definite subjects. 
It was decided that the amount should 
be spent in Sees twenty teachers 

er year in Nature Study and General 

cience. The Science lecturer of the 
Basic Training College, Agartala was 
the Director of these courses. 


Short Course Training 


The first training centre chosen was 
the Udaipur Senior Basic School. The 
training was for one month from 
10th October, to 9th November, 1957. 
The trainees were carefully chosen 
from every District of the State. The 
training was of an intensive nature. 
Special stress was laid on Nature 
study, collection of specimens and 
field work. Special stress was also 
laid on improvisation work. 


The Department had at that time no 
laboratory or equipment for conduct- 
ing the course. But the local High 
School laboratory was made avail- 
able to us in the morning hours. The 
laboratory work done included mainly 
Sos in Biological Sciences 
such as:— 


(1) Experiment to show Photo- 
synthesis of Plants. : 
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(2) Dissection of Rahu fish and 
examination of the alimentary 
canal of fishes etc. 


The improvised apparatus contained 
such simple and useful things, as aqua- 
rium, made from chacolate jars, cater- 
pillar chimney and spirit lamp made 
from inkpots. The trainees collected 
biological specimen and preserved them 
in formaline and other preservatives, 
whose uses wefe taught in the class. 


We found such training really use- 
ful and decided to have content teach- 
ing and improvisation of apparatuses as 
the main features of such training 
course. As study of animals and plants 
forms by far the largest part of the 
science syllabus of students of primary 
stage, preservation of plants and animal 
specimens should be learnt by teachers. 
For effective preservation a good num- 
ber of chemicals are needed. Many 
other appliances, bottles and reagents 
were also found to be necessary for 
demonstrations and laboratory work. 
Most of them are available only at 
Agartala in Tripura. So it was felt that 
the venue of such training centres 
should be in Agartala. There should 
be a good Science Library available for 
such purposes. The improvised articles 
should also be preserved in a central 
place. They will serve as models in 
future. They can also be lent to vari- 
ous schools for short term use. It was 
thought that the Training College 
should serve these purposes best. 


In 1958, a short training course was 
held at Basic Training College, Agar- 
tala from 18th June to 17th July, 1958, 
with twenty teachers, who had just 
undergone undergraduate Basic Train- 
ing. The programme of training was 
slightly changed with less stress on 
methods and more on improvisation 
work. This year’s training was cer- 
tainly an improvement on the training 
in 1957, for the Laboratory of the 
Basic Training College was made avail- 
able for the course. 
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For administrative reasons, no train- 
ing programme could be undertaken in 
1959. So in June 1960, forty teachers 
were chosen to undergo training in the 
Basic Training College. By this time the 
Education Directorate had purchased 
apparatus and equipment worth eleyn 
thousand rupees and had placed them 
at the disposal of Basic Training Col- 
lege for imparting short course training 
in Science. 


From the previous experience of con- 
ducting Science short courses, it was 
felt that, to help teachers assimilate and 
digest the subjects they learn, they 
must do Laboratory work. Laboratory 
work also helps the teachers to acquire 
skill in the technique of demonstrating 


all the broad pornp of Science and 
illustrating them by simple experi- 
ments to young learners. So this year 
temporary laboratories were set up 
with the instruments supplied by the 
Department. The experiments which 
were considered essential for elemen- 
tary teachers were compulsory for 
trainees. z sA a 


Another feature of the training was 
the examination of the present science 
syllabus of the State and associating 
sample activities to course content for 
different grades. Translation of a sam- 
ple page of the work, (which was in 
Bengali) as finalised in the training 
centre is given below :— 


Concept Aim Children’s Teachers Works Apparatus 
Activity 

2(b).. Plants To find and rea- The students will (i) In informal talks Seed, Space, 
germinate only lisethat plants are prepare the land, sow the teacher will help watering can 
under, certain living bodies. To seeds, water them and students see the neces- etc. A glass 
conditions, help students learn watch the process of sity of cultivating the tumbler, a. 
that for germination germination. i land and watering it. piece of wood; 
plants require. (b) Thestudents will (a) The teacher will gram seeds and 

(i) Suitable take a thin flat piece help students perform several pins. 


tem- 
perature. 

(ii) Air and (iii) 
water. 


of wood or bamboo, 
cover one side of it 
with wax. 


for at least 2 
and watch which one 
of the seeds germi- 
nates. : 7. 
(c) He will examine 
plants in a tub, t 
in a room near the 


He will q 


the three pea experi- 
ments. By suitable 
uestions he will help 
the students see that 
only the middle -one 
germinated because it 
got both air and water. 

By suitable questions 
he will help students 
see that for germina- 
tion light is not essen- 
tial but after germina- 
tion plants require sun- 
light for growth. 


Eo S O OOl ne ae 


fied to teach Science. 


Graduates in 


Conclusion 


The majorit; . i 
y of our teachers in prt 
mary schools are not sufficiently quali- 


erally not to be found 


Science are geni ou 
in primary schools. So in such training 
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courses, teacher trainees must be 
taught elementary Science as a content 
subject. The period of one month is not 
sufficient for this purpose. Such short- 
course training should be at least for 
three months. 

As regards methods of teaching, we 
felt that for better understanding of the 
modern methods, we should arrange 
some demonstration classes. 

There must be follow-up work to see 
how the suggestions made in the train- 
ing period about proper teaching 
methods and about the appliances are 


Follow-up Form 


used is actual class teaching. For this 
it is suggested that the teachers trained 
in this course should be provided with 
the following form. This form should 
be filled in by the participants, and sent 
preferably to the Director of the course 
every quarter. In the light of these 
reports the suggestions for organisa- 
tion of the syllabus in different forms 
may be revised and changed from time 
to time. 


This should then be distributed 
among the Science teachers of all Pri- 
mary Schools. 


Means Activities 
Course No. Means Difi- Sug- Actu- Dif- Inte- Sug- 
Class No. con- of _ adopt- culties ges- ally culties rest ges- Remarks 
taught of _ tent periods ed encoun- tions under- faced of tions 
pupils taught per tered taken students 
in week ` noticed 
the 
class 
A B Cc A B Ac D 
W 2) (3) (4) (5) (6) Om 


Follow-up Form 


As regards assessment, our experi- 
ence points out that it should be 
extended to the following fields :— 


1. How far has the interest of the 


student in his environment been 
aroused, 


2. How far has his power of observa- 
tion, classification, exploration and 
systematic thinking been aroused. 


3. How has his scientific attitude 
developed. 


4. Knowledge of concept and prin- 
ciples. 


5. Stock of information. 


The mode of assessment should be, 
besides a written test (objective and 
short answer type) class records and 
participation in activities of the 
students. 


@ Wise men profit more from fools than fools from wise men, 
for the wise shun the mistakes of fools, but fools do not imitate 


the success of the wise. 
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Why They Chose the 
Teaching Profession ? 


O UR COLLEGE WAS STARTED in the 

year 1955-56. Full strength was 
never reached during the first five 
years of its existence. This is the first 
year in the history of the college that 
we have the full sanctioned strength 
of 75 students in 1960-61. As this was 
a pleasant departure to be reckoned 
with, we thought we should ask our 
candidates why they applied for admis- 
sion to the Training College. We 
decided that the best time would be to 
ask them before admission, though 
their answers were definitely not to 
determine whether one should be ad- 
mitted or not. Hence it was that we 
asked all the candidates to mention five 
reasons why they wanted to join the 
Teaching Profession. 


The aim of the study was to find out 
what a young fresh graduate really felt 
about the teaching profession. The 
answers have been quite revealing. 
They bring out a wide variety of rea- 
sons from several points of view. One 
should understand however that the 
person who answers is one trying to 
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H. S. S. Lawrence, M.A., M.A. (Ed), 

Ed.D. (Columbia), Principal, Govern- 
ment Training College, Vellore 


his real feelings. Some have actually 
done so. The answers generally indi- 
cate the good sides of the teaching pro- 
fession, but these are what the young 
graduates have said in fact. 


It is considered that teachers and all 
those concerned with education should 
know these reasons so that they can 
live up to them at all times. They 
should understand what the new en- 
trant thinks of them and why they are 
seeking admission into the teaching 
profession. More than that, the public 
should know how the new entrant feels 
about the whole thing and what he 
expects of society. Al this, it is felt, 
will ultimately benefit the pupils en- 
trusted to the care of teachers. These 
are the objectives which prompted us 
to make such a study. 


Each candidate was asked to men- 
tion five reasons and we got a total 
number of 354 answers. A few students 
did not give all the five reasons. The 
reasons have been tabulated under 28 
different headings. The figures below 
indicate the number of times the 


get into the Training College! He 2 
may not have liked to reveal what he reasons are mentioned by the 
really felt, but he could have revealed students :— 
1. “Iam interested in Teaching” .. ++ ae 
2. “Teaching is the noblest of professions’ 32 
3. “I can improve my knowledge” .. se na ss o O 32 
4. “While teaching we are doing public service to others a ne 55 
5. “I like the happy company of youngsters” -+ y an He 32 
6. “We can increase the knowledge in pupils P pE LSR A 
7. “Teaching is a calm, peaceful and quiet profession”, st ‘19 
8. “We can mould the character of our future citizens» EAS 
9. “While in the teaching profession I can study and appear gl 15 
Degree Examinations” ie E RE H af 1 
10. “Ian support my family and educate my children? :. +- +: 11 
11. “Teachers produce the best leaders for our nation! = -. =» = ; 
12. “I can work at my native village or town : ae ei es 9 
13. “New scales of pay are now available” .. 
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14. “Teachers can improve penen] standards” oy ZA = 8 


15. “There is a shortage of teachers” yb ki pe $ 7 
16. “As teachers we can be ideal in human society” şi x a 7 
17. “My parents advised me to become a teacher” .. ot ae are 6 
18. “We get plenty of leisure and holidays” .. ae aA T ae 6 
19. “Ihave no finance to go for other courses” aS A $ Per 6 
20. “Teaching is an independent job” i E 5 
21. “Thisisa non-corruption ent” s a ‘ae = 3 
22. “The qualifications and subjects I took for graduation fix me to teach” 3 
23. “I can work in unity and friendship with others” ck = “A 3 
24. “The college where I studied influenced me to become a teacher” .. 2 
25. “I was disgusted with clerical work” 8 s S 0 2 
26. “Both teacher and taught are benefitted” 2 
27. “Teaching is a permanent job” .. ‘ 2 
28. Other Miscellaneous reasons 9 


The above classification of reasons 
mentioned for entering the teaching 
profession shows the general trend of 
thought of our young trainees. The 
reasons are good, well-meant and 
frankly given. They are pretty good 
reasons which attract people to the 
teaching profession. Educational 
workers should keep these things in 
mind and appreciate the new entrants 
and their needs. It is necessary at this 
stage to discuss every reason in some 
detail and to let the students themselves 
talk directly ! 


“I am Interested in Teaching” (40) 
This seems to be an important reason 
for so many. The reason is expressed 
often in different words like “I am 
delighted to teach”; “I am attracted”; 
and “I like to teach”. Some say, “I like 
school life”; “I like to serve the Educa- 
tion Department”, “I have inborn apti- 
tude”; and “I have inherent interest”. 
One has said, “I always find delight in 
story telling”. Another has even said, 
“I feel I am wedded to this profes- 
sion!” These reasons are quite gratify- 
ing. We do want such people with 
real interest to join the profession of 
teaching. The advantage is that we 
will have a band of teachers who come 
in with a desire and interest and not 
because it is the last resort. Such can- 
didates will take full advantage of the 
training given in Training Colleges. 
Later too they will become successful 
teachers. We should be able to recruit 
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only such teachers in great number be- 
cause they come in with a fixed deci- 
sion to teach. Such are the teachers 
who will be dutiful and responsible, 
interested and enthusiastic. School ad- 
ministrators should do every thing pos- 
sible to encourage them in their 
interest and aptitudes. 


“Teaching is the noblest of professions” 
(36) 


This age-old idea has rightly influ- 
enced many of the young graduates. 
Some of them have also said that 
teaching is “a honourable job”, “a 
faultless job”, “a good profession”, “a 
loyal job” etc. What a great tribute 
to the workers in the field! Both the 
workers in the field and the new en- 
trants should strive therefore to keep 
the profession as a noble one. Their 
words, acts and thoughts should be of 
a high order. The profession will be 
subject to criticism and derision if 
there is even one who acts in an 
ignoble way. One is reminded of the 
following famous lines: 


“Honour and shame from no 
condition rise 


Act well your part, there all the 
honour lies”. 


The teaching profession is noble 
because teachers can help children 
and youth to become noble and to ac- 
quire the best of knowledge, skills 
and character. One student has put 
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it nicely: “My great aim and ideal in 
life is to make man”. Here is the 
challenge and the task for every 
teacher. As Longfellow puts it: 


“Be noble in every thought 
And in every deed!” 
(Christus). 
“I can imprové my knowledge” (32) 


Students have frequently observed 
that there is opportunity for “high 
thinking”, for “acquiring knowledge”, 
and for “widening one’s horizon” as 
teachers. “This is an intellectual and 
literary career”, one has said. One can- 
didate wrote that “learning and earn- 
ing are possible simultaneously”. Others 
say :—“I like to read books”; “I like 
to live in the midst of literary figures”; 
“A teacher is essentially a student par 
excellence”; These answers indicate 
that the teacher has the special oppor- 
tunity to be a constant learner. In fact 
he should be so, as otherwise he 
becomes stagnant, not dynamic. He 
should not become an old fogey or a 
backnumber. He should be up to date 
and active. The words of Rabindranath 
Tagore can never be forgotten :— 


“A teacher can never truly teach, 
unless he is still learning in him- 
self. A lamp can never light 
another lamp unless it continues to 
burn its own flame”. 


The continued learning by teachers 
means the continuous growth in their 
capacity to teach. This is what is called 
“In-service Teacher Education”. 


_ “Constant outpouring needs constant 
intaking; practice must be reinforced 
by theory and the old must be constant- 
ly tested by the new”. It is to be 
appreciated that prospective teachers 
ave placed special emphasis on this 
matter. It is hoped that they will them- 
Selves be learners at all times. But this 
is a pointer to experienced teachers. 
Teachers in service should be learners 
and should improve their knowledge 


and skills. They should catch the spirit 
of Thomas Arnold, that eminent 
teacher at Rugby, who said “I prefer 
that my students should drink from a 
soning stream rather than a stagnant 
pool”. 


“While teaching, we are doing public 
service to others” (32) 


Public service to the country, society 
and nation by teachers is well stressed. 
One has said, “I wish to suffer for 
others”. Others say “Service to huma- 
nity is service to God”; “Being a Train- 
ed Scout I love to serve others”. 
Many have pointed out that they want 
to be practically useful. “The teacher's 
work is the best service to conquer 
human pain” says one student. What 
meaningful words ! The spirit of service 
underlies the teacher’s profession. It 
should be a. missionary spirit. We 
should gladly welcome teachers who 
will work with this spirit. Teachers 
already in service should acquire this 
spirit and zeal for public service as this 
is a service for human beings. The 
worker here cannot be prompted solely 
by financial considerations. Teachers 
with a spirit of selfless service will be 
rewarded with true satisfaction which 
cannot be achieved through money. 
Nothing need be added to what this 
candidate has said, “Life is to give and 
not to take”. 


“I like the happy company of young- 
sters” (28) 

Here is certainly a good reason why 
many are becoming teachers. Some 
have said it thus.: “I like to move with 
students”; “I like to mingle with the 
young”; “There is delight in teaching 
boys”; “The children are free from, bad 
qualities”. Another has said, One 
feels young while moving with and 
teaching the young”! Another put it in 
this way : “Here we have to see always 
young and happy boys”. Yet another 
candidate wrote “We can see the smil- 
ing faces of coming generations”. These 
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are great truths which attract capable 
graduates to the teaching profession. 
The teaching profession is specially 
unique in that it deals with children 
bubbling with life, energy and a thirst 
for knowledge. The doctor deals with 
sick people, the Veterinary Officer with 
animals and the Jailor with criminals. 
The teacher on the other hand has a 
pleasant task indeed. He can feel young 
with the young. The teacher there- 
fore should be active and enthusias- 
tic before the young. If he is not, 
it means he is dull before the young, 
inactive and lifeless. The young 
children are in their most impression- 
able years while at school. They will 
imitate their teachers. The teachers 
therefore should attempt to be good 
models for the growing generation. Old 
and experienced teachers especially 
should remember this important 
reason and conduct themselves accord- 
ingly. It is an English proverb which 
says, “Youth will be served”, 


(a) “We can increase the knowledge in 
pupils” (22) 

(b) “Teachers can improve educational 
standards” (8) 


These suggest the natural work of 
every teacher. Answers have been 
given which bring out different aspects 
of these reasons as follows: “I can 
inspire the student to greater know- 
ledge”; “We develop the mental faculty 
of the young”; “We can eradicate 
illiteracy”; “We can work for the 
growth of literacy and against ignor- 
ance”; “The teacher dispels darkness in 
the minds of men”; “It is a great plea- 
sure to see students understanding new 
things”. 

The teacher does have a great oppor- 
tunity to increase the knowledge of the 
young. He must however be true to this 
great responsibility. During these days 
when people pronounce judgment free- 
ly over educational standards, the 
teacher must be extra careful to see 
that the pupils get what they deserve. 
Here is a lesson for the lazy, uninter- 
ested ones if there are any in the pro- 
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fession. Teachers should be hardwork- 
ing. They should be filled with a sense 
of duty. It is good that eight have 
thought of raising educational stand- 
ards. 


Teaching is a calm, quiet and peaceful 
profession (21) 

This reason seems to have struck the 
minds of quite a few students. Teach- 
ing is a peaceful profession compared to 
the profession of the doctor, the police 
inspector, the army officer and others. 
Many have talked of the teaching pro- 
fession as “The abode of peace’, and 
“source of mental satisfaction”. They 
explain that they get “spiritual satisfac- 
tion”, “gentleness and happiness”, and 
“a simple and disciplined life”. “The, 
work is easy and not so hard”. To one 
it produces “joy in our heart”. Another 
says, “Proverbial poverty makes the 
teacher to live humble and to think 
high”. 

There are these advantages in the life 
of the teacher. The teacher can live a 
contented, peaceful life. But let this not 
mean that he need not prosecute hard 
work. Mental satisfaction will be 
derived only from hard and satisfying 
work for the children. Peace and happi- 
ness will be achieved only if we see 
smiles, satisfaction and learning in the 
faces of the young. The end and aim is 
not our peace and calmness but making 
men and women for the future of our 
nation. 

(a) “We can mould the character of 
our future citizens” (19) 

(b) “Teachers produce the best leaders 
for our nation” (9) 


Both these answers can be considered 
together. They show the responsibility 
of the worker at school. Students have 
often pointed out that they are to shape 
the character of the “citizens of to- 


morrow”. Pupils should be trained to 
become “good citizens” with “good 
habits”. Unfortunately, very often 


these things are lost sight of in schools. 
Teachers often belive that their task is 
teaching subject matter. Stress on the 
intellectual and mental aspect alone is 
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detrimental to the education of the 
whole personality of the child. At all 
times the teacher should have an eye 
for making children into becoming good 
citizens with good character, discipline 
and behaviour. This is not enough. 
Our country needs leaders too. Talents 
should be developed. Gifted children 
should be encouraged. Leadership 
qualities sh 

tunities sł 
train them as leaders even while at 
school. Teachers in return should be 
models for character and good citizen- 
ship. The need of the country in these 
directions is keenly felt today. “Nation 
first family next”. 


“While in the teaching profession. I can 
study and appear for higher degree 
examinations” (15) 

Item 3 above also explains a similar 
advantage for the teacher. Teachers, 
after some years of experience are per- 
mitted to appear privately for higher 
degree examinations like M.A. This is 
a good opportunity which is being 
taken advantage by a large number. 
Directly it is beneficial to the children 
because the teacher is widening his 
horizon of knowledge and increasing 
his qualifications. Unfortunately in our 
country financial benefits are not pro- 
vided after teachers acquire better 
qualifications. School systems should 
consider this matter. Whatever it be, 
every teacher should attempt to better 


his Present qualifications. As the 
Ministry of Education in England 
observes : 


“A teacher should be a person who 
because of his attitude to know- 
ledge, to ideas, to his fellows and 
to life generally is better educated 
today than he was yesterday and 
will tomorrow be better educated 
than he is today”? 


(a) “I can support my family and edu- 
cate my children” (11) 


2 Teaching as a career, Ministry of Education, London, p. 3-4 
3 Commission on Teacher Education, Teachers for our Times, 


(b) “I can work at my native Village 
or Town” (9) 


(c) “New scales of pay are now avail- 
able” (9) 


(d) Teaching is a permanent job. (2) 


Here we see the candidates as indivi- 
duals entering upon a profession for 
“living”. Teachers too are human beings 
and they deserve good pay for their 
work. It is no use exhorting them that 
their profession is “noble” and leaving 
them at that. One student has said, “I 
want to feed myself and feed others.” 
Some want to educate their children. 
They find that the concessions and con- 
venience available are satisfactory. But, 
probably, the new scales of pay an- 
nounced by the Madras Government 
recently did really bring about the rush 
at Training Colleges ! Though only nine 
have confessed this reason, it is a good 
reason and all should be grateful to 
Government. Students have expressed 
the position thus: “Good prospects are 
in sight”; “Income for the teacher is 
increasing stage by stage”; ‘“Remunera- 
tion is enough”; “Better standard Of 
living is assured” etc. What a nice 
change! A teacher should be decently 
paid. That will raise the status of the 
teacher as well as the standard of edu- 
cation. This is the way the public can 
show their gratitude to teachers. 


“The Community should pay the 
teacher well for services so neces- 
sary for its well-being; but to him 
pecuniary rewards should be of 
distinctly secondary moments. He 
should find his chief support in 
his own belief in what he is do- 
ing. If he does not believe in it, 
he should not be doing it i 

nother reason why some have come 

ae because as aE they can live 
their homes. They can € 
ip thele villages—a rare privilege ee 
teachers. Some have observed that.) ey 
could stay with their family and avoi 
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-unnecessary expenditure. They could 
take care of their lands and pro- 
perties. Here is a pointer for educa- 
tional administrators who should try 
their best to post teachers near their 
-homes as far as possible. This will keep 
them contented and happy without 
«cares. One should remember, however, 
that the objective is that teachers will 
‘do their duties at school efficiently and 
not neglect them. The purpose is 
defeated if teachers look after their 
paddy-fields with care and attention at 
the expense of efficient class-room 
instruction. 


Two candidates have observed that 
“Teaching is a permanent job”. Pro- 
bably they mean that normally there 
will be no transfers and one is secure in 
a post. We see an expression here of 
their desire for permanency and secu- 
rity. This is generally assured once a 
teacher is trained and is doing his work 
‘satisfactorily. 


(a) “There is a shortage of trained 
teachers” (7) 

(b) “I can work in unity and friendship 
with others” (3) 

(c) “I was disgusted with 


clerical 
work” (2) 


The need for trained teachers is 
brought out. Today there are untrained 
graduates working in almost every 
school, This position should be re- 
medied. Specially in Mathematics and 
Science we are still short. The effect of 
this position on instruction and stan- 
dards is already well known. It is nice 
that some graduates have felt this pro- 
blem and got admitted themselves for 
training. A few have even pointed out 
their experience as untrained teachers 
in secondary schools. One has observed: 
“T acquired a taste when I served as an 
untrained teacher”. Another has a 
different view: “The way in which my 
co-teachers in my school behaved with 
me made me come for training”. It is 
not clear how they “behaved” with this 
untrained teacher ! 


But probably it was in a friendly, co- 
operative way, because otherwise he 
would have hated such a job. Thus, how 
other experienced teachers move with 
an untrained teacher is significant. This 
is an interesting revelation. It is seen 
that the behaviour of other teachers 


largely determines whether an untrain- 


ed will develop a “taste” for teaching 
or “hate” for it. 


It is hoped that teachers will get this 
cue and conduct themselves according- 
ly. Needless to say, we do need good 
reports about teaching and schools and 
specially from untrained teachers. 


Three students have said that they 
can work with unity and friendship 
with others at school. This can be in re- 
lation to teachers, parents and pupils. 
This is definitely a good objective. 
Standards will improve to the extent 
there is unity and friendship among the 
staff of schools. Pupils will be co- 
operative and disciplined to the extent 
there is co-operation, unity and disci- 
pline among the members of the staff. 
The teacher’s work is not just teaching 
but establishing human relationships 
with other teachers, pupils and parents. 
It is essential that teachers 
warm, personal and satisfying human 
relationships among themselves and 
with others. 


“Because the work of teachers is 
characteristically carried on in 
vital social surroundings, it is im- 
portant that they should be skilled 
in collaborating with others in 
thinking, choosing and acting in 
sensitive response to a total chang- 
ing scene”. 


Two students have boldly expressed 
their disgust with clerical life. Condi- 
tions in schools should be such that 
they find the environment much better 
and their task profitable. They should 
not become equally frustrated and dis- 
gusted with teaching. But much de- 
pends upon the teachers themselves and 


4 Commission on Teacher Education, Teachers for our Times, Washington D.C. p. 161 
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how they make their work interesting 
and satisfying. They should first of all 
possess a quality which is so essential 
to good teaching. That quality is a pro- 
found conviction of the worth of a 
teacher’s work. 


“As teachers we can be ideal in human 

society” (7) 

This reason has been expressed in 
various forms thus: “Though not rich 
in wealth, we can be rich in spirit”; “I 
can be honest and dutiful in society”. 
“I can be ideal to human society”. 
Teachers have to be ideal examples, not 
only before their pupils but the whole 
public. They have a heavy responsi- 
bility to be good because often they are 
leaders in their localities. The teacher 
occupies a key position in society and is 
well known to be “a guide friend and 
philosopher”. Teachers should be duti- 
ful, honest, and moral. They must live 
and work with a sense of the greatness 
of the profession—of its significance for 
society, of its power to benefit boys and 
girls, Everyone recognizes also the pri- 


mary importance of the personal inte- 


grity of the teacher. 


(a) “My parents advised me to become 
a teacher” (6) 


(b) “I have no finance to go for other 
courses” (6) 


(c) “The qualifications and subjects I 
took for graduation fix me to be- 
come a teacher” (3) 


(d) “The College where I studied in- 
aie me to become a teacher” 


All these are external reasons which 
have influenced seventeen candidates to 
join the teaching profession. First of all 
we see the influence of the parents. 
One has said “My father is a teacher”. 
Another states, “My parents are not 
willing to send me for higher educa- 
tion”. Parents advice or compulsion 
has brought a few into the profession, 
probably with financial difficulties in 
the background. Actually some have 
expressed difficulties in joining other 


post-graduate courses which they like. 
It is quite clear that some would have- 
enjoyed a chance to undertake post- 
graduate studies elsewhere. Though we~ 
welcome such candidates to the train- 
ing college, one feels that there should 
be opportunities provided for them in 
the University to prosecute higher 
studies elsewhere without much ex-- 
penditure. 


Three students have stated that be-- 
cause they are Arts graduates (Econo- 
mics and History) they have to teach. 
One says “My qualification has noth- 
ing to do with other professions”. It is: 
also noticed that some arts colleges. 
have encouraged two students to be-- 
come teachers. If there are good lec-. 
turers in Arts and Science Colleges who 
will emphasise the importance of teach-- 
ing, they will be doing a great service 
to attract capable young men for the- 
teaching profession. 


(a) “We get plenty of leisure and’ 
holidays” (6) 

(b) “Teaching is an independent job” 
(5) 


c) “This is a non-corruption depart-- 
ment” (3) 

(d) “Both teacher and taught are bene-- 
fited” (2) 


Here are some intrinsic advantages” 
of teaching which have influenced can- 
didates. Holidays and leisure have- 
attracted quite a few as seen from the 
following expressions : “Good duty 
hours with vacations’. “A calm and 
leisurely job”. But it is wrong to think 
that teaching is an easy life. ‘Those who 
come in for leisure will be disappointed 
and become failures in the job. Averill 
has summed up the position thus : 

“The invariable routine of lesson 
ae problem construction, 
motivation of work, judgment of 
performance, diagnoses of weak- 
nesses, application of remedial 
instruction, and integration of the 
various parts of the programme: 
into a coherent and related whole- 
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is a taxing responsibility which 
every teacher assumes”.5 


Teaching is an independent job only 
‘to some extent. Probably no job is an 
independent job. The teacher has to 
‘depend upon and work with many 
people. He cannot be exclusive and 
‘solitary. Teachers under training as 
well as those with experience should 
realise that they can succeed only with 
qualities of unity and co-operation. It 
is good that some have realised that 
this is a _non-corruption department. 
This speaks well for the Education 
Department. Teachers should bear this 
in mind. This is also a job where the 
teacher and the taught are together 
benefitted. Both have chances for im- 
proving knowledge. This has already 
been explained. 


‘Some Miscellaneous Reasons (9) 


One wants to be a teacher because 
his wife is a school mistress! Another 
‘says “My whole family members are in 
it.” One has even come in because 
“There is less responsibility”. Another 
“Could’nt get a lecturer’s post”. One 
has explained, “This profession removes 
untouchability”. One student finds the 
course “Cheap and short”. One wants 
to be “an example to younger genera- 
tions”, Another has “got the philosophi- 
cal bent of mind”. One is attracted 
because “High schools are becoming 
Higher-Secondary”. 


These are interesting reasons indecd! 


SOME CONCLUSIONS 


This study has brought out the fol- 
lowing conclusions. These conclusions 
‘deserve careful consideration and 
follow-up not only by prospective 
teachers but by those in service also. 
‘The public and educational administra- 
tors, it is hoped, will be benefited by 
the views of our young and intelligent 
‘teachers under training. 


(1) Young graduates who have real 
interest in teaching should be given 
preference in Training Colleges. 


(2) Such an interest in teaching can 
be created by lecturers of Arts and 
Science Colleges. 

(3) Teachers in service should live 
and work so as to maintain the profes- 
sion as a noble one, 

(4) Both the teacher and taught 
should be able to increase their know- 
ledge at the same time. 

(5) Teachers should think of their 
work as public service, moulding the 


character of our future citizens and 
leaders. They have to be ideal in 
society. 


(6) Teachers should acquire better 
qualifications while in service. 

(7) Present day teachers have to im- 
prove educational standards. 

(8) Though teaching is peaceful 
work and there is leisure, hard work is 
called for by teachers. 

(9) Teachers have been attracted 
because of improvement in the scales 
of their pay. Decent pay will attract 
capable young men. The public should 
note this. 

(10) Teachers like to work near 
their homes. They should be posted 
nearby as far as possible. 

(11) Lots of young men do like to 
work with the young at school rather 
than as clerks. 

(12) Need for trained teachers to re- 
place the untrained ones is keenly felt. 

(18) Untrained teachers should be 
helped and encouraged to go for train- 
ing. 

(14) Many young men like to pursue 
University Education for post-graduate 
degrees like M.A., and M.Sc., but 
financial difficulties stop them. Univer- 
sities should help such candidates. 

(15) That teaching is most important 
for the future of our country has been 
keenly felt by a large number of can- 
didates, 

(16) Many come to teach because of 
the innate goodness and usefulness of 
the profession and not for personal or 
financial benefits. 


SL. A. Averill, Mental Hygiene for the Class-room Teacher, Pitman, 1939, p. 54-55 
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National Awards for Teachers—1960-61 


T HE SCHEME OF NATIONAL AWARDS for 

Teachers was started in 1958-59 
with the object of raising the prestige 
of teachers and giving public recogni- 
tion to the meritorious services of out- 
standing teachers working in the pri- 
mary, middle, high and higher secon- 
dary schools. Each award carries with 
it a certificate of merit and cash of the 
value of Rs. 500. To be eligible for the 
award a teacher should have had to his 
credit at least 20 years of recognised 
teaching service. Preliminary selec- 
tions are made by the State Govern- 
ments/Union Administrations. The 
final selection is made by a Central 
Selection Committee set up each year 
by the Ministry of Education, on the 
basis of the recommendations received- 
from State Governments/Union Admi- 
nistrations. The teacher’s reputation in 
the local community; his academic effi- 
ciency and the desire for its improve- 
ment; his genuine interest in, and love 
for, children; and his share in the social 
life of the community are taken into 
Bo ceration while making the selec- 
ions. 


_ In the first year of the scheme (dur- 
ing 1958-59), 32 awards were instituted 
—16 each for primary and secondary 
teachers. The number of awards was 
Increased to 71 in 1959-60—32 for teach- 
ers of Secondary schools and 39 for 
teachers of primary schools. 


During 1960-61, the wards were given 
away by the President of India to 71 
teachers at a function held in Vigyan 
Bhavan on 22nd December, 1960. Fol- 
lowing are the citations about cach 
teacher-awardee : 


ANDHRA PRADESH 


1. Shri Sheheryar Kaoosji 


Government School for Blind and 
peaj (Secondary) Malakpet, Hydera- 
ads > 


A teacher with 22 years’ experience 
of teaching the blind and the deaf. He 
has given talks on his subject to various 
organisations, participated in educa- 
tional Conferences and Seminars, and 
visited Australia under the Colombo 
Plan, to study methods of rehabilitating 
the physically handicapped, juvenile 
delinquency and child welfare. 


2. Shri Maruvada Sankara Rao 


Headmaster, Municipal Elementary 
School, Gujaratipeta, Srikakulam : 


-A teacher and headmaster with 33 
years’ experience in primary and ele- 
mentary schools. Author of two text- 
books, he has taken active interest in 
professional organizations and is known 
for his sincere devotion to duty. 


3. Shri Aripirala Satyanarayana 
Murthy 

Purnanandempet Higher Elementary 

School, Vijayawada : 

A teacher with 34 years’ experience 
of teaching music in a primary school. 
Besides organising cultural pro- 

ammes, he has written six books on 
music which are used in educational in- 
stitutions in India and are also known 
abroad. : 


4, Shrimati P. Chenchu Rathnamma 


Zilla Parishad Senior Basic School, 

Kalahastic (District Chittoor) : 

A very capable and conscientious tea- 
cher with 33 years’ experience to her 
credit. She is genuinely interested in 
children and has a high reputation in 
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the local community. She takes a keen 
interest in extra-curricular activities. 


5. Shri K. Sita Rama Rao 


Headmaster, Zilla Parishad Higher 
Elementary School, Allur (District 
Nellore) : 


A teacher and headmaster with 35 
years’ experience. He is Secretary of 
the Teachers’ Association, Allur, be- 
sides being connected with a few other 
local educational associations. He has 
organised exhibitions and scout camps. 


ASSAM 


6. Shri Sant Kumar Bhattacharyya 


Headinaster, Nilmani High School, 

Karimganj: 

A teacher and headmaster with 39 
years’ experience who enjoys a wide 
reputation. He is President of the 
Karimganj District Aided High School 
Teachers’ Association and takes active 
part in cultural and social service acti- 
vities. He is an able administrator and 
commands great respect from the 
public because of his erudition and ex- 
emplary conduct. 


7. Shri Nirad Baran Goswami 


Headmaster, Public High School, 

Karimganj : 

A teacher and headmaster with 28 
years’ experience. He is the author of 
some school textbooks and has also con- 
tributed articles on education, litera- 
ture, culture and religion to various 
journals. He is a successful teacher and 
efficient headmaster and his activities 


have been highly appreciated by th 
educated pubie: oe bey 


8. Shri Sonaram Bora 
Junior Basic School, Khumtai (Dis- 
trict Sibsagar) : 


A teacher with 34 years’ experience. 
He is a hard-working and very efficient 
teacher, sincerely devoted to the pro- 
fession and to the cause of children’s 
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welfare. He has also participated in 
social welfare activities. 


9. Shri Chandi Dev Sarma 


Head Teacher, Boys’ Primary School, 
Chenikuthi (District Kamrup) : 


A devoted and efficient teacher with 
34 years’ experience. He has been able 
to establish a reputation for his school 
in the town. He is greatly interested 
in curricular and co-curricular acti- 
vities. 


BIHAR 
10. Shri Santosh Kumar Bose 


Headmaster, High School, Bahara- 
gora (District Singhbum) : 

A teacher and headmaster with 41 
years’ experience. He takes active in- 
terest in seminars and conferences and 
has special aptitude for organising co- 
curricular activities. He possesses high 
administrative ability, is a very success- 
ful teacher and commands the true res- 
pect of the people of the locality. 


11. Shri Nageshwar Singh 


Principal, Shri Krishna Marwari 
Multipurpose School, Mokameh 
(District Patna) : 


A teacher and principal with 29 
years’ experience. He is reputed for 


` his progressive ideas and is the author 


of a few publications. He has attended 
various educational seminars in diffe- 
rent States. He was also President of 
the Bihar Secondary School Teachers 
Association for 8 years. 


12. Shri Bhagwat Mishra 


Principal, Multipurpose Zila School, 
Ranchi : 


A teacher and principal with 26 
years’ experience. He is a conscienti- 
ous worker and a fine teacher, interest- 
ed in the all round development © 
children by whom he is very mu 
loved. He is an accomplished Scout 
and attended the 7th World Jamboree 
in Austria in 1951. 
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13. Shri Narsingh Narayan Sinha 


Principal, Narayan Karmayogi 
Vidyalaya, Goreakothi (District 
Saran) : 
A popular teacher of outstanding 


merit, with 28 years’ experience. He is 
erudite but practical and keeps himself 
in touch with progressive educational 
ideas. He takes special interest in orga- 
nising co-curricular activities. 


14. Shri Raghubir Sinha 


Headmaster, Board Middle School, 
Gaura (District Saran) : Š 


A teacher and headmaster with 25 
years’ experience. He is the most re- 
puted primary school headmaster in his 
District and runs his school on progres- 
sive lines. He has rendered valuable 
service to the teacher community. 


15. Shri Rajani Kanta Pradhan 


Headmaster, Board Middle School, 
Sonua (District Singhbum) : 


A headmaster with 22 years’ experi- 
ence, working in a rural school situated 
in the heart of a backward area. His 
outlook is progressive and he commands 
the respect and cooperation of his staff, 
students and the public. 


16. Shri Shashi Bhusan Sarkar 


Headmaster, Board Middle School, 
Nirsa (District Dhanbad) : 

A teacher and headmaster with 32 
years’ experience. He is resourceful, 
intelligent and tactful and is very much 
interested in social service programmes. 
He has served on some local bodies set 
up for community welfare. 


17. Shri Nanhku Singh 


Headmaster, Upper Primary School, 


Jhumritilaiya Hazari- 


bagh) : 

A headmaster with 26 years’ experi- 
ence. He is very popular and his school 
is the most largely attended primary 
School of the district. He organised a 


(District 


mass literacy Project in his ilaqua with 
great success and has also participated 
in a number of educational seminars. 


GUJARAT 


18. Shri Ranchhodji Dayalji Desai 
Headmaster, H. D. Sarvajanik High 
School, Amalsad (District Surat) : 


A teacher and headmaster with 33 
years’ experience of secondary educa- 
tion. Besides serving on various advi- 
sory committees, he has contributed 
towards syllabus construction and the 
reorganisation of examinations. A 
learned and devoted headmaster, he has 
also earned the reputation of being a 
great humanist. 


19. Shri Jayantilal Chhaganlal Acharya 


Headmaster, S. V. Virani High 
School, Rajkot : ; 

A teacher and headmaster with 28 
years’ experience. His school, which he 
himself established after partition, is 
one of the leading and one of the big- 
gest schools in the State. He has served 
on a number of advisory committees 
and has earned the respect of the com- 
munity by his selfless work. 


20. Shri Shivsang Kahanji Mahida 
Headmaster, Primary District Board 
School, Dholka (District Ahmeda- 
bad) : 

A teacher and headmaster with 33 
years’ experience in primary education. 
He is considered a man of integrity, 
sobriety and wisdom. He has worked 
among some of the backward commu- 
nities unostentatiously, and with a 
genuine desire to be useful to all. 


21. Shri Amirkhan Daudkhan Chowhan 


Headmaster, Primary District Board 
School, Umta (District Mehsana) : 

A teacher and headmaster with 25 
years’ experience of primary education. 
Although serving in village schools, he 
has been able to maintain his academic 
interests. A keen and conscientious 
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worker, he has shown organising ability 
and capacity for leadership. 


JAMMU & KASHMIR 
22. Shri Karam Chand Rasutra 


Teacher, Central School, Ghasmandi, 
Jammu : 


A teacher with 30 years’ experience. 
He has great capacity for organisation 
and commands respect in the commu- 
nity. 


23. Ghulam Hassan Shah 


Headmaster, Lower High School, 
Sonwar (Srinagar) : 

A teacher and headmaster with 2 
years’ experience. He started this 
school, and has built it up to its pre- 
sent position. He has won popularity 
among his staff, students and the public 
by his selfless service and professional 
integrity. 


KERALA 
24. Shri K. V. Raman Nair 


Headmaster, The High School, 
Shoranur (District Ottapalam) : 


A headmaster with 29 years’ experi- 
ence, The present reputation of the 
school, of which he is the founder, has 
been achieved by his selfless and untir- 
ing efforts. He has won the coopera- 
tion of his colleagues and the public, 
and the deep affection of his pupils. 
He has also keenly interested in physi- 
cal education. 


25. Shri E. M. Hariharan 


Headmaster, Higher 
School, Chalakudy : 


A teacher and headmaster with 33 
years’ experience. He takes part in 
various activities and commands the 
love and respect of his students as well 
as the cooperation of his associates. He 
is President of the Departmental Gra- 
duate Teachers’ Association (Cochin 
Area). 


Secondary 
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26. Kumari T. K. Thressia 
Government Lower Primary School, 
Velleeri (District Ottapalam) : 
A teacher with 30 years’ experience. 
She has been taking keen interest in 
various social welfare activities and is 


held in affection by her colleagues and | 


pupils. Her sincere and ardent service 
has made her very popular in the loca- 
lity. 

MADHYA PRADESH 

27. Shri Shaikh Gulab 
Headmaster, Government Middle 
School, Kalpi (District Mandla) : 
A teacher and headmaster with 26 
years’ experience. He has done out- 
standing educational and social work 
among aboriginals in the backward dis- 
trict of Mandla. An author of eight 
books, he is devoted to his profession 
and is held in high esteem by the local 
community, students and teachers. 


28. Shri Gopal Prasad Pathak 


Principal, S. N. G. Higher Secondary 
School, Hoshangabad : 

A teacher and principal with 27 
years’ experience in the same school 
which he has built up into a first rate 
institution. He is always in the fore- 
front of educational, athletic and socia 
activities and is widely respected for his 
selfless devotion to work. 


29. Shri Ambika Prasad Divya 
Principal, Government _ Higher 
Secondary School, Ajaigarh (Dis- 
trict Panna) : 

A teacher and principal with 27 
years’ experience. He is reputed for 
his literary writings one of which was 
awarded a State Government prize. He 
inspires his pupils to creative activity 
and is universally popular. 


30. Shri Lakhan Lal Upadhyaya E. 
Headmaster, Primary School, Bhilai 
Steel Project, Rajhora Mines: 


He is known to be a first rate teacher 
and headmaster who has served 
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cause of education for the last 21 years 
with rare enthusiasm. He is also deeply 
interested in social work. 


31. Shri Budhu Lal 
Ghamapur No. 2 Municipal Primary 
School, Jabalpur : 

A teacher with 38 years’ experience. 
He has done outstanding social work 
among backward classes in Jabalpur 
city and is known for his devotion to 
the teaching profession. 


32. Shri Gafoor Khan 
Headmaster, Hindi Primary School, 
Moosakhedi (District Indore) : 

A teacher and headmaster with 32 
years’ experience. He is a calm and 
quiet worker and has spent his life in 
the service of his school. He gets full 
support of the people in his work for 
the progress of the institution 


MAHARASHTRA 


33. Shri Dattatraya Jagannath 
Sardeshpande 
Headmaster, Rajapur High School, 
Ratnagiri (Rajapur District) : 

A teacher and headmaster with 41 
years’ experience of secondary educa- 
tion. His school has been serving as a 
model to other secondary schools in 
the District. He enjoys full confidence 
of the local public and has served on 
various professional Boards and Com- 
mittees, 


34. Shri C. A. Christie 
Principal, Robert Money School, 
Bombay : 

A teacher and headmaster with 35 
years’ experience of secondary educa- 
tion. He is one of the pioneers of tea- 
chers’ movement in Greater Bombay 
and has been associated with various 
professional associations. 


35. Shri Rajaram D. Kadam 
Primary Marathi Mulachi Shala, 
Koregaon (District North Satara) : 
A teacher with 31 years’ experience 
of primary education with his sincere 


and devoted work he has won the con- 
fidence of the teachers and villagers of 
his Taluka. He secured land and con- 
structed the school building with the 
support and cooperation of the villa- 
gers. He is the author of five books. 


36. Shri Yeshvant Dada Madvanna 


Headmaster, Primary School No. 3 
(Boys), Sangli (South Satara) : 


An exceptionally good teacher and 
able headmaster with 25 years’ experi- 
ence. He has taken keen interest in 
various educational and social welfare 
activities. 


37. Shri Hargovind Shioharey 


Headmaster, Municipal Hindi Pri- 
mary School, Bhendara: 


A good teacher and capable head- 
master with 36 years’ experience. He is 
very popular with the students and 
their guardians and takes keen interest 
in social activities. He has been Secre- 
tary, Primary Teachers’ Association, 
Bhendara, for the last 7 years. 


38. Shri Nathu Krishnaji Thete 
Headmaster, Government Senior 
Basic School, Kalamb (District Yeot- 
mal) : 

A headmaster with 31 years’ experi- 
ence. The tone of his school has been 
always excellent. He has specialized 
in the production of children’s litera- 
ture, training pupils in dramatics and 
teaching through correlation. 


MADRAS 


39. Shri M. Arunachalam 
Headmaster, P. K. Nadar’s High 
School, Thirumangalam (District 
Madurai) : 

A teacher and headmaster with. 22 
years’ experience. He is an outstanding 
headmaster of great reputation for effi- 
ciency, integrity and straightforward- 
ness. He is President of the Madurai 
District Headmasters’ Association. 
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40. Shri A. Shenbaganathan 
Headmaster, Municipal Primary 
School, Anandgiris Kodaikanal : 

A teacher and headmaster with 29 
years’ experience. He is a sincere, 


capable and enthusiastic teacher with . 


plenty of initiative and exemplary de- 
votion to duty. He has been greatly 
responsible for the excellent manner in 
which the mid-day-meals centre of 
Kodaikanal town is run. 


Al. Shri R. Kandasami 
Head Teacher, Varaganeri North 
Municipal School, Tiruchirapalli : 

A teacher and headmaster with near- 
ly 25 years’ experience. An enthusias- 
tic and capable teacher, he has taken 
keen interest in professional associa- 
tions and is held in great esteem by the 
public. He is a fine example of prac- 
tical social reformer. 

42. Shri R. M. Ganapathi 
Senior Basic School, Kulasekhara- 
patnam (Udangudi Range) : 

_A teacher with nearly 27 years’ ser- 
vice in the same school. He is an enthu- 
siastic and devoted teacher, of outstand- 
ing ability: He enjoys the confidence 
and regard of his colleagues, his pupils 
and the public. 


MYSORE 
43. Shri S. R. Revadi 


Headmaster, H. G. High School, 
Sindgi (District Bijapur) : 

A teacher and headmaster with 26 
years’ experience. He has done out- 
standing pioneering work in a rural 
area which is poor climatically. His 
school has been maintaining a good 
standard and he takes active interest 
in the social and cultural life of the 
‘community. 

44. Shri B. S. Shivasimpiger 


Headmaster, Taluk Primary School, 
Navalgund (District Dharwar) : 


An outstanding headmaster with 28 
years’ experience of primary educa- 
tion. He has qualities of leadership, 
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initiative, drive and organization as 
well as modern ideas on education. He 
has made a thorough success of basic 
education wherever he has been posted. 


45. Shri A. Gopalkrishna Hedge 
Headmaster, Sri Rama Higher Ele- 
mentary School, Farangipet (Dis- 
trict South Kanara) : 

A headmaster with 30 years’ experi- 
ence, he comes from a family devoted 
to education. He has organized students’ 
activities in an efficient manner and 
helped to bring about close contacts 
between the school and society. 


ORISSA 
46. Shri U. P. Mahanty 


Headmaster, Bhadrak High School, 
Bhadrak (District Balasore) : 


A teacher and headmaster with 39 
years’ experience of secondary educa- 
tion. His personality is characterized 
by sincerity, honesty, and a keen sense 
of duty. He has several publications to 
his credit, one of which has received 
an award from the Sahitya Academy, 
Orissa. He takes keen interest in his 
students and the community around 
him. 

47. Shri Yudhishtra Pradhan 
Head Pandit, Badasahir Upper Pri- 
mary School (District Sambalpur) : 


He has rendered 38 years’ sincere 
service to the department of education. 
He is reputed to be an excellent tea- 
cher who takes great interest in extra- 
curricular activities, besides devoting 
some of his time to village welfare 
work. 


48. Shri Kalicharan Das 


Poragadei Upper Primary School 
(District Cuttack) : 


A teacher with 40 years’ experience. 
He has written several textbooks for 
primary students and keeps in touch 
with current trends in education. He 
is actively interested in literacy am 
library activities and works among the 
villagers. 
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PUNJAB 
49. Shri Prem Chand Markanda 


Headmsater, S. D. Higher Secon- 
dary School, Jullundur : 


A teacher and headmaster with over 
30 years’ experience in secondary 
schools. Sweet-tempered but strong, 
kind-hearted but a strict disciplinarian, 
he is one of the best headmasters in 
the State. He is also a member of the 
State Legislative Council. 


50. Mrs. D. Pikk 


Headmistress, Government Girls 
Higher Secondary School, Patiala: 


A very able administrator and an ex- 
ceedingly popular teacher with 30 
years’ service to her credit. She occu- 
pies a prominent position among the 
headmistresses of secondary schools in 
the State. 


51. Shri Gobind Ram 


Government Primary School, 
Jwalamukhi (District Kangra) : 

A teacher and headmaster with 36 
years’ experience. He is sincere and 
loves his students who respect him 
deeply. His school serves as a centre 
of adult literacy and village uplift in 
the locality. ` 


52, Shri Kartar Singh 
Head-teacher, Government Primary 
School, Kangmai (District Hoshiar- 
pur) : 

A teacher with 34 years’ experience. 
He is deeply interested in the all-round 
education of his pupils. The students 
that go through his school are known 
for their love of social service. 


RAJASTHAN 


53. Shri B. S. Paul 


Headmaster, Shiksha Samiti Jaipur 
High School, Jaipur : a 


A headmaster with 39 years’ experi- 


-ence. He was the first to start scouting, 


to admit boys of Scheduled Castes and 
to start a hostel on non-communal lines 
in Rajasthan. He is held in high esteem 
by all sections of the community and 
has been connected with several pro- 
fessional bodies. 


"54. Shri Mathuralal Laddha 


Middle School, Pahuna (District 


Chittorgarh) : 

A devoted teacher with 30 years’ ex- 
perience. He is sincere, hardworking 
man who takes his duties seriously. His 
contacts with the public are happy and 
his geniality has won him many friends 
in his field. 


UTTAR PRADESH 


55. Shri N. Velayudhan Tampi 
Principal, Basant _ Theosophical 
Higher Secondary School, Vara- 
nasi : 

A teacher and principal with 35 
years’ experience. An ideal teacher and 
an excellent administrator, he reads ex- 
tensively and keeps himself informed. 
about the latest trends in education. 
He undertakes educational experiments 
and is very closely associated with 
scouting. 

56. Shri Lakshman Prasad Bhardwaj 
Colvin Taluqdar College, Lucknow: 


A teacher of outstanding virtues, with 
31 years’ experience. Besides preparing 
some very useful teaching ai he has 
established his reputation as an author 
of several books for children and was 
awarded a prize in 1954 by the Union 
Ministry of Education. He is also inte- 
rested in rural development. 


57. Shri Shyama Charan Chatterji 
Higher Secondary 


study museum. He has made significant 


contributions to co-curricular activities 


in his school. 
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58. Shri Madan Gopal Gaur . 
K. P. Intermediate College, Allaha- 
bad: 


A teacher of rare ability, with 27 
years’ experience. He is loved and res- 
pected by his students and colleagues 
alike. He is an all-round sportsman, 
besides being a fine organiser and a 
social worker. 


59. Shri Ram Shringar Singh 


City Higher Secondary School, 
Ghazipur : 


A teacher with 35 years’ experience. 
He is a type, rare these days, of old- 
time Gurus and is loved by his students 
for his upright character and devotion 
to their welfare, 


60. Shri Girdhari Lal - 


Headmaster, Junior High School, 
Kuraoli (District Mainpuri) : 


A teacher and headmaster with 32 
years’ experience. He is hardworking, 
capable and very conscientious, and is 
well conversant with the present trends 
in education. He also takes interest in 
Social service work. 


61. Shri Devi Dayal 


Headmaster, Primary Pathshala, 
Pawayan (District Shahjahanpur) >: 


A teacher and headmaster with 39 
years’ experience. He has always been 
keenly interested in his pupils. Besides 
co-curricular activities, he has also par- 
ticipated in social service to the com- 
munity. 


62. Shri Nathi Prasad 


Junior High School, Sahiya (Dis- 
trict Dehra Dun) : 

He has to his credit 36 years’ of meri- 
torious service as a teacher amongst 
the backward tribe of Jaunsar Bawar 
of Dehra Dun District in a school which 
he himself founded. He is popular and 
widely loved by his students and the 
people of the locality. He is keenly 
interested in social service. 
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63. Shri Panna Lal 


Headmaster, Primary School, Keo- 
lari (District Jalaun) : 


A teacher and headmaster with 40 
years’ experience. He is devoted to his 
profession and is so popular in the loca- 
lity that he has been able to establish 
a higher secondary school near his own 
primary school. He is keenly interested 
in social work. 


WEST BENGAL 


64. Rev. Mother M. J. Antonia Burke 
Loreto Convent, Darjeeling : 


A teacher and headmistress with 34 
years’ experience. She has devoted the 
whole of her working life to the cause 
of education in West Bengal. Despite 
her age, she is still keenly interested in 
learning new methods. She has been 
a very great influence for good on 
generations of students and teachers. 


65. Shri Jatindra Mohan Banerji 


Headmaster, Rani Bhabani 
School, Calcutta : 


A teacher and headmaster with 26 
years’ experience. He has written a 
number of books for school children and 
is connected with some professional 
organisations. He has also visited some 
foreign countries. He gives talks on All 
India Radio and contributes articles to 
magazines. 


66. Shri Jagadish Chandra 
Raychaudhury 


Kaligram High School, Malda : 


A devoted and successful teacher wit 
35. years’ experience. He is loved and 
respected by the people of the locality 
for his honesty, integrity and service 
to society. He is an Adhyaksha of the 
local village panchayat. 


67. Shri Narendra Nath Ganguly 


Head Teacher Primray School, 
Chakdaha (District Nadia) : 


High 


A teacher and headteacher with over , 


21 years’ experience. The school which 
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was founded by him, and which has 
grown to its present position mainly 
by his efforts, is one of the best primary 
schools in the Districts An ideal type 
of teacher, he is very popular in the 
locality. 


68. Shri Haradhan Banerjee 


Head Teacher, Anandanagar Pri- 
mary School, (District Howrah) : 


A teacher and head teacher with 31 
years’ experience. He has organized 
the school in a very backward locality 
and the institution has since been up- 
graded into a Senior Basie School 
through his efforts. He is a teacher with 
real interest in social and cultural acti- 
vities, 


69. Shri Jadunandan Das 


Makhdumpur Aided Primary School 
(District Malda) : 
A teacher with 38 years experience. 
He has been taking active part in 
various kinds of social work. 


DO you 


HIMACHAL PRADESH 
70. Shri Bhawani Singh 
Head Teacher, Government Middle 
School, Gagal, (District Mandi) 
(Himachal Pradesh) : 

With 31 years’ service to his credit, 
he is considered to be the best teacher 
in Himachal Pradesh. He has devoted 
himself to the cause of education and 
has made this profession the mission 
of his life. Wherever he has worked 
he has shown initiative and imagina- 
tion. 


TRIPURA 


71. Shri Shitikantha Sengupta 
Headmaster, U. K. Academy, Agar- 
tala (Tripura) ig 

A teacher and Headmaster with 25 

years’ experience. He has written a 

number of text books on different sub- 

jects and has attended many seminars 
and workshops. He serves on a number 
of useful committees. 


KNOW ? 


to eighth class, 


@ It has been decided that education will be free up l 
in Government and aided schools in Delhi from the next school session. 


© There were 1,104 teacher training institution: 


@ The University Grants Commission has proposed tha 


s in India in 1957-58. 


t third division 


in M.A. and MSc. examinations should be abolished. 


® The output of graduates an 
India has increased from 3,363 in 


in 1959 from 29 universities, the 


d post-graduates in teacher training in 
1950 to 14,213 in 1958. 


ed for the M.Sc. examination 
f successful candidates was 
division, 33.7 per cent the 


i first ae 
2100155 per ae pecure ig per cent the third division. 


second division and the remaining 
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The twenty-eighth meeting of the 
Central Advisory Board of Education, 
held at New Delhi in 


' Janu: 1961, marked 
pe the Silver Anniversary 
the 28th of the Board that has 
Meeting established itself as an 
a Pass E important deliberative 


body for the formula- 

tion of national policies 
and programmes in the educational 
field. In his presidential address, Dr. 
K. L. Shrimali, Education Minister, 
gave a short account of the educational 
the country since in- 
briefly outlined the 


Bureau of Evaluation and Research in 
each State. 


An outstanding feature of educational 
development in the post-independence 
‘period, Dr. Shrimali sai » Was an un- 

precedented rate of expansion. This 
was particularly significant at the Pri- 
mary stage in regard to the number 
of Primary schools as well as the en- 
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rolment in the age-group of 6-14. The 
total additional enrolment of the age- 
group 6-14 during the last ten years 
was almost equal to the enrolment 
made during the preceding 150 years. 
The number of Secondary schools had 
more than doubled in the last ten years 
and the increase of enrolment between 
1950 and 1965 would be about three 
and a half times the total enrolment 
in 1950. The enrolment in colleges of 
general education had been trebled 
during the last ten years and that the 
increase between 1950-65 would be 
about four times the total enrolment 
during the preceding 90 years. In the 
field of Technical education, at present 
being looked after by the Ministry of 
Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs, 
a four-fold expansion at the degree 
level was achieved in the space of about 
twelve years. 

Dr. Shrimali then referred to the 
Significant programmes and projects 
which the Ministry proposed to take 
during the Third Five-Year Plan. 


The Education Minister said that 
the Government had decided to set up 
pilot projects for intensive develop- 
ment of Primary education in 30 selec 
ed Community Development Blocks a 
the rate of two projects for each State. 
The selected Block would be attached 
to a teacher training institute for Pri- 
mary teachers, preferably with a gra- 
duate training centre also associated 
with it. This institution would be 
developed on experimental lines, and 
would have three wings devoted to 


> —————— tO a Ee, 
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research, experimentation and exten- 
sion work to cover all the Primary 
schools in the neighbourhood which 
would be converted to the Basie 
pattern. 


One of the most important Central 
schemes in the Third Plan, the Minister 
stated, was the establishment of four 
Regional Colleges with an intake capa- 
city of 200 per institution to train tea- 
chers for Technology, Agriculture, 
Science, Commerce, Home Science, 
Fine Arts and Crafts. In addition, these 
colleges would also organise in-service 
programmes in Guidance and Educa- 
tional Administration. Each college 
would have a demonstration Multipur- 
pose school attached to it; to offer in- 
struction in all the streams. 


Another scheme designed to streng- 
then the Multipurpose schools was the 
provision of whole-time Guidance 
Counsellors in all institutions which 
offered four electives or more. In all 
other High or Higher Secondary schools, 


it was proposed to get a teacher releas- 


ed from part of his teaching load and 
to make him perform the duties of a 
Career Master. 
ing programme required under the 
scheme would be undertaken by the 
Central Bureau of Educational and 
Vocational Guidance, working in con- 
junction with the State Bureaux. Assist- 
ance from the officers of the Employ- 
ment Exchange would also be taken 
where necessary. 


Regarding the examination reform, 
the Education Minister said, the Cen- 
tral Unit of the Directorate of Exten- 
sion Programmes for Secondary Educa- 
tion had done much spade work in 
connection and it was expected that the 
new evaluation approach would find a 
place in the B.Ed. curriculum. Dr. 
Shrimali added that the new form of 
testing would be introduced in the ex- 
ternal examinations of 1962 in a phased 
manner, and it was hoped that by-the 
end of the Third Plan it might be possi- 
ble to introduce a substantial element 


The large-scale train- 


of objective-based tests in the exami- 
nation system. 


In the field of Higher education, the 
Minister disclosed the decision of the 
Government to launch in the Third 
Plan a scheme of correspondence cours- 
es and evening colleges in order to. 
provide every chance of academic im- 
provement to those who for economic 
reasons could not pursue their educa- 
tional careers further in the normal 
manner. A modest beginning would 
be made by providing this facility to 
60,000 students, of which 40,000 would 
be expected to join the evening col- 
leges and 20,000 receive instruction 
through correspondence courses. Of 
the total number, 10,000 seats would be 
reserved for science students at the 
evening colleges, while 50,000 would 
take advantage of courses in Arts. The 
scheme would cover 10 universities and 
100 colleges spread over the country. 
To ensure good academic standards the 
same teachers teaching the relevant 
classes in day-time institutions would 
be made responsible for correspondence 
courses. 


The Education Minister also referred 
to the contemplated extension of the 
National pera Scheme which is 
designed to ensure that no brilliant stu- 
dent in the country is prevented on 
grounds of poverty alone from pursu- 
ing higher education. 


In order to improve the t; 
games and sports in our e ucational 
institutions, the Minister said, a 
National Institute of Sports was being 
set up at Patiala for prov eie cia- 
lised training to coaches in different 
fields. This, together with the National 
Coaching Scheme, would tone up the 
standards of achievement in our coun- 
try and place them on a secure founda- 
tion. ae 


Regarding the promotion of effective- E 
use ot scientific and technical termino- ` 
logy evolved by the Ministry of Educa- . 
tion, the Minister said, it had been- 
decided to initiate a large-scale project 
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of translating and preparing standard 
textbooks and reference books on 
Science, Technology and Humanities, 
A Standing Commission was being set 
up to review, coordinate and further 
the evolution of scientific terminology. 


Dr. Shrimali added that the Govern- 
ment was fully aware of many short- 
comings and failures in our educational 
system and that strenuous efforts 
would be needed to enable us to catch 
up with the more advanced countries. 
‘There was, however, no justification for 
the wholesale condemnation of the 
educational system. A closer examina- 
tion of the problem would reveal that 
the educational system was gradually 
being geared to meet the demands of 
the society. 


Dr. Shrimali assured that the Gov- 
ernment did not wish to shut their eyes 
and ears to the widespread criticism 
which is prevalent at present. The 
Ministry of Education, therefore, pro- 
Posed, in collaboration with the State 
Governments to set up an Evaluation 
and Research Organisation at the Cen- 
tre and a Bureau of Evaluation and 
Research in each State. The responsi- 
bility of the Central organisation would 
be to develop scientific and objective 
techniques for assessing schemes of 
educational development, to apply 
these techniques to selected schemes to 
ascertain their significance, to pool or- 
ganisational experience, Specially with 
reference to the efficient use of resour- 
ces, and to present a coordinated view 
of important educational programmes 
for the country as a whole, The Gov- 
ernment also proposed to Set up a 
National Council of Educational Re- 
search to coordinate the educational 
research done by various institutions in 
the country and also to make a careful 
study of all the problems related to 
standards, selection, and testing proce- 
dures. 
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The first National Seminar on Com- 
pulsory Primary Education was inau- 
gurated by Dr. K. L. 


National Shrimali, Education 

Seminar on Minister, on January 23, 

Tonpa? 1961 at the Central 

Education Institute of Education, 
Delhi. 


In his inaugural address, Dr. Shrimali, 
emphasising the colossal nature of the 
programme of compulsory Primary 
education, urged upon the delegates to 
strive for maximum enrolment in their 
respective States. He said that to 
achieve a high degree of success in this 
programme it was essential to secure 
the fullest possible support of the local 
community. In this connection, he em- 
phasised the role of teachers, adminis- 
trators and inspecting officers and said 
that their responsibility in the imple- 
mentation of this programme was very 
great. 


To improve the quality of education, 
he stressed the importance of the pro- 


‘gramme of orienting Primary schools 


towards the Basic pattern and stated 
that unless schools took up this pro- 
gramme whole-heartedly it would not 
be possible to achieve any radical im- 
provement. Personal hygiene, clean- 
liness and provision of activities in 
schools were the crux of the Basic edu- 
cation scheme. It was this programme 
that developed the school into a com- 
munity centre and teachers must be 
taught to build up right attitudes 
among children through this pro- 
gramme which would enable the school 
to effect a gradual social revolution. 


Earlier, Dr. E. A. Pires, Director of 
the Seminar, welcomed the delegates 
and said that the success of the nation- 
wide programme of compulsory Pri- 
mary education demanded a close colla- 
boration among teachers, administra- 
tors, inspecting officers and social wor- 
kers. He said that the seminar was 
conceived in the hope that the dele- 
gates who attended the seminar woul 
organise similar seminars at State, Dis- 
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trict and Block levels so that the mes- 
sage of the Plan reached the people and 
evoked the necessary response from 
them. 


The working paper of the Seminar 
listed different problems involved in 
the implementation of the programme 
of compulsory Primary education. 
These were discussed by the partici- 
pants in the first phase of the Seminar 
from January 23 to 31 and by the parti- 
cipants in the second phase from Febru- 
ary 2 to 8 


To help organize more such semi- 
nars, at State, District and Block levels, 
the Union Ministry of Education has 
brought out a pamphlet giving the pro- 
ceedings of this seminar. 


* * * 


To acquaint the teachers with the 
latest trends, techniques and approa- 
ches in the teaching of 
History and Economies, 
the Directorate of Edu- 
cation, Delhi organised 
during the winter break two seminar- 
cum-workshops in these subjects. 
Nearly 60 teachers of the Higher Secon- 
dary schools in Delhi participated in 
them. Besides, the Delhi Directorate 
of Education was the first to organise 
one of the 16 seminars in the Union 
Territory of Delhi for the teachers of 
Science which the Directorate of Ex- 
tension Programme for Secondary 
Education proposes to organise in diffe- 
rent States all over the country. 


The activities and recommendations 
of these seminar-cum-workshops will 
be printed and supplied to all Higher 
Secondary schools in Delhi. 


* * % 


„An Inter-School Home Science Ex- 
hibition and Competition for all Gov- 
ernment and aided Girls’ 
schools was organised 
in Delhi recently. The 
theme for the competi- 
tion was “A packed 
lunch for 12 nP.” and the preparation 


Organisation of 
Seminar in Delhi 


Home Science 
Exhibition 
in Delhi 


of food charts for nutrition and health 
programme in schools. The Home 
Science teachers also had a chance to 
show their ability and skill in the com- 
petition for designing and making suit- 
able garments for polio children or for 
normal children up to 12 years. The 
teachers had to select suitable material 
and make original designs without 
copying from any fashion books. 


Some of the garments for polio 
patients were very cleverly as well as 
attractively designed giving full free- 
dom of movement and comfort to the 
disabled child. The Exhibition was 
inaugurated by Mrs. Durgabai Desh- 
mukh. 


* * * 


A ten-day Toys Exhibition was held 
at Bareilly, Uttar Pradesh, commencing 
from January 22, 1961. 


Toys Exhibition The purpose of the 
in Uttar Exhibition was to ori- 
Pradesh ginate, develop, intro- 


duce and promote new 
types of toys and other visual aids, 
materials, devices, methods and proce- 
dures. The material was displayed in 
98 stalls. The aids were classified ac- 
cording to levels of education and age- 
groups and an attempt was made also 
to group the aids subject-wise. Spe- 
cial demonstrators were deputed in 
each stall to explain the use of exhibits 
and demonstrate their working wher- 
ever needed. The Exhibition proved 
to be a powerful instrument in promot- 
ing professional spirit and propagating 
new ideas regarding instructional aids. 
Over 100,000 people visited the exhibi- 
tion. In previous years similar exhibi- 
tions had been organised at Allahabad, 
Meerut, Varanasi and twice at 
Lucknow. 
* * * 
The seventh Students’ Scientific Re- 


etition was held in Uttar 
ee Pradesh and its results 


? Scienti- l 
Se poarch Com- were announced in 
petition in U.P. January, 1961. 
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The purpose of the competition is to 
search for talents. Eligibility to the 
competition is limited to the regular 
science students of Higher Secondary 
schools in the State as also BSc. 
students of the universities within the 
State including the B.E. students of the 
Thompson Engineering College, Roor- 
kee. Seven prizes of Rs. 200 each are 
offered to the winners of the univer- 
sity level and ten prizes of Rs. 100 
each to the winners of the Higher 
Secondary stage. The Competition is 
organised at the district level with the 
help of District Science Committees 
which do the preliminary judging end 
forward the work of the selected can- 
didates to the regional committees. 
The entries are finally judged at the 
State level by a Judging Committee 
comprising scientists and administra- 
tors. The entries include articles, 
models and charts on topics of scien- 
tific interest. The prize-winning en- 
tries are published in the form of a 
book entitled, Our Scientists of To- 
morrow. 


+ * *, 


The Delhi Directorate of Education 
proposed the construction of 94 school 


buildings and one public 
Building library during the 
ie Second Five-Year Plan. 


The construction pro- 
gramme involved a 
number of difficulties by way of pro- 
curement of sites and approval of 
plans. 


In spite of the difficulties one library 
building at Najafgarh has been complet- 
ed, and the construction of only eight 
buildings out of the Second Plan target 
will be carried over to 1961-62. During 
the last quarter of 1960, one library, 12 
school buildings and 30 pre-fabricated 
buildings or extensions have been com- 
pleted. As a result of this construction 
programme, 213 tents, 11 store tents and 
19 chouldaries have been removed. 
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About 100 tents will be removed by 
February 15, 1961. 


* * 


An educational conference of the 
Divisional and District Inspectors of 


Schools and heads of 
Educational, High and Higher Secon- 
bie Ghee dary schools was or- 
Pradesh ganised by the Educa- 


tion Department of the 
Himachal Pradesh Territorial Council, 
The four-day conference was held at 
Nahan in August, 1960. The topics dis- 
cussed in the conference included: 
(1) How to improve the quality of 
instruction in classroom; 
(2) How to make inspection useful 
and effective; 
(3) Pupils’ evaluation and mainten- 
ance of cumulative record; 
(4) Improvement and expansion of 
girls’ education; 
(5) How to get maximum coopera- 
tion of the community; 
(6) Co-curricular activities 
schools; and 
(7) Ways and means to improve 
the scheme of universal Pri- 
mary eductaion. 


in 


Among the various recommendations 
made by the conference, mention may 
‘be made of the following : 


1. Annual promotion in the first 
three grades will depend entirely 
on the internal assessment, base 
on six-monthly tests; 

2. Performance of internal assess- 
ment will be taken into considera- 
tion in annual promotions from 
classes IV-VIII. The cumulative 
record will be maintained from 
class VI onwards; 

3. Curriculum of the Middle classes 
was also discussed and certain 
changes were made. 


* * + 
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Below is a brief outline of the major 
provisions made for different stages of 
education by the Gov- 
ernment of Madras with 
its outlay of Rs. 25.40 
crores earmarked for the 
development of educa- 
tion during the Third 
Plan. 


Education 

in Madras 
State During 
the Third 
Plan 


At present Madras is striving hard to 
achieve the goal of providing free and 
compulsory education for all up to class 
V by the end of the Third Plan. Attem- 
pts are being made by the State 
Government to increase the number of 
Elementary schools, so that by the end 
of the Second Plan no habitation is left 
without a Primary school within walk- 
ing distance of the child, and also to 
enrol more than 90 per cent of children 
in the course of next five years, through 
a phased programme. 


It is estimated that by this phased 
programme it should be possible to 
enrol additionally 14 lakhs of children. 
Since this additional enrolment will 
demand an increase in the number of 
teachers by 31,000 over a period of five 
years, provision has been made for the 
training of these teachers, by increasing 
the facilities for teacher training. 


The State Government has also made 
adequate financial provision to furnish 
the children with the necessary incen- 
tives like free meals and free books 
and slates. 


Apart from providing universal edu- 
cation for the age-group 6—11 at a cost 
of Rs. 11.38 crores, it is proposed to 
enrol 2.15 lakhs of children in the age- 
group 11—14 at a total estimated cost 
of Rs. 250 lakhs. 


Regarding qualitative improvement 
at Primary stage it is proposed to 
convert 2,000 ordinary Elementary 
schools into Basic schools during the 
Third Plan period at the rate of 400 
schools every year. The estimated cost 
of the scheme is Rs. 34.15 lakhs. 


Since the large enrolment of pupils 
of the age-group 11—14 during the 
Second Plan period is bound to have 
its impact on the enrolment of pupils 
in the age-group 14—17, provision has 
been made for the enrolment of 75,000 
additional pupils of this age-group at 
a cost of Rs. 245 lakhs. 


In conformity with the policy of re- 
organization of Secondary education it 
is proposed to upgrade 200 High schools 
into Higher Secondary schools accord- 
ing to a phased programme from 1962- 
63 at a cost of Rs. 105 lakhs. Provision 
has also been made for the training of 
about 1,200 teachers required for teach- 
ing the Higher Secondary classes at a 
cost of Rs. 16.68 lakhs. 


For the expansion of women’s educa- 
tion in the rural areas during the Third 
Plan, it is proposed to construct hostels 
for girls at an estimated cost of Rs. 18 
lakhs. 


As for University education, a sum 
of Rs. 50 lakhs has been provided in 
the Plan for the payment of grants 
wherever necessary, to the Universities 
of Madras and Annamalai for deve- 
lopmental programmes, if any. 


In the sphere of adult education, pro- 
vision has been made in the Plan for 
the opening of 1,500 adult schools dur- 
ing the Plan period for the eradication 
of illiteracy among the adults at a cost 
of Rs. 20 lakhs. ; 


* * * 
The Union Ministry of Education 
have launched a scheme for the pre- 
aration, translation and 
publication of þooks on 
e. diverse subjects for the 
ARA . common readers in 
in Hindi Hindi. The scheme en- 
for Common visages the publication 
Hendes of popular books on se- 


lected subjects by way 
of providing inexpensive and useful 
reading material. 
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The scheme has been specially laun- 
ched to fill the lacuna in the _fields 
hitherto neglected and will be imple- 
mented as part of a phased programme. 
Initially, the Ministry proposes to spon- 
sor publication of books on science, 
technology and social sciences. Over 
twenty-five titles: in the science series 
have been selected for translation and 
publication. 


Besides enriching Hindi, the scheme 
will enable the Union Ministry to popu- 
larise the technical terms evolved by it. 
In the publication of these books, the 
Directives contained in the President’s 
Order of April 27, 1960, will be strictly 
adhered. to and the international forms 
of numerals will be used wherever 
numbers are required to be printed. 


Under the scheme the selected pub- 
lishers will procure the copyright of the 
titles the translation of which is en- 
trusted to them and get the books 

‘translated through competent persons 
who will be expected to use the Hindi 
technical terms evolved by the Union 
Government. 


The specimen translation and the 
translated manuscripts of the books will 
be examined by the Union Ministry of 
Education with the assistance of an 
expert or a panel of experts. 
after the approved books will be 
brought out by publishers under the 
general guidance of the Union Govern- 
ment, 


* * * 


If there was anything which could 
save our civilisation from the present 
Spiritual confusion it 
was the revivifying con- 
tact with the wisdom of 
the great Sages, writers 
and philosophers, stated 
Dr ye Ta Shrimali, 
Union Minister of Edu- 
cation, in his address at the Nagpur 
University convocation in February this 
year. 


Dr. Shrimali’s 
Address at 
Nagpur 
University 
Convocation 
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The Minister said the present genera- 
tion of students was growing up with- 
out full awareness of the greatness and 
glory of India’s ancient cultural herit- 
age. The present system of education 4 
was so much preoccupied exclusively 
with knowledge of facts that it had no 
place for higher values. 


One of the ways in which the present 
trend could be counteracted, Dr. Shri- 
mali said, was to expose the students, 
both in High schools and universities, 
to the influences of the classical works 
and masterpieces of Sanskrit literature. 
Classical literature was a distillation of | 
man’s finest thoughts and insights. 


Dr. Shrimali said that during the last 
few years there had been a shift of em- 
phasis from the study of the humanities 
to that of science and technology. This ~ 
was the inevitable result of our desire 
to raise the material standards of life. 
This was good as far as it went, but the 
emphasis on science and technology 
should not lead to the neglect of huma- , 
nistic studies. 


The fe dilemma in which man 
found himself, Dr. Shrimali observed, 
was entirely of his own creation. He 
had concentrated all his intellectual 
powers on the discovery of means and 
had given no thought to the ends to be 
achieved. To save ourselves from the 
impending disaster, the Minister said, 
we must develop a clear philosophy of 
living, which the modern world ‘had 
largely lost in its quest for material ` 
power. 


Tt was only by imbibing the spirit of | 
the great masters and breathing in the ! 
atmosphere of their lofty thoughts that 
we could save ourselves from the “ex- 
cessive commercialism” which was pre- 
valent in modern civilisation, Dr. Shri- 
mali said. X 


Dr. Shrimali said that the study of 
classical literature had special import- 
ance in India at this time when fissipar- 
ous tendencies were being let loose. 
Linguistic rivalries could be minimised 
considerably when it was realised that 
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the modern Indian languages had a 
common source of inspiration in Sans- 
krit. The classics were deep reservoirs 
which were awaiting to be tapped and 
if properly utilised could strengthen 
national unity. 


Our syllabuses, the Minister added, 
were already heavily loaded with lan- 
guages and it might not be easy to make 
the study of Sanskrit compulsory at the 
school stage. It should not, however, 
be difficult, he said, to introduce the 
classical literature at` the school stage 
through translations. 


The Minister said that the libraries of 
schools and colleges should be fully 
equipped both with translations and ori- 
ginals of important classics so that stu- 
dents might have some vision of the 
great chapters in the history of Indian 
society. 


THE FOREIGN SCENE 


_ _ The National Council of Teachers of 
_English of the United States 
of America celebrated 


its Golden Anniversary 


ae recently. Founded in 
‘Connell Chicago in 1911, the 
& of Teachers Council strives to serve 
` of English the school children 


through improved in- 

struction of English. 
Over fifty Council committees and three 
commissions, representing 60,000 mem- 
bers and subscribers work on problems 
of curriculum, the profession, and the 
articulation of the English language arts 
from kindergarten through college. The 
Council publishes magazines, books and 
pamphlets, and furnishes teaching aids 
like films, filmstrips, recordings and 
literary maps. a 


The Council is the largest subject or- 
ganisation of teachers enrolling large 
numbers of Elementary, Secondary, 
and college specialists. ; 


* * * f 


At a recent Assembly of the World 
Confederation of Organisations of Tea- 
ching Profession held at 
Amsterdam, the various 


Drive to 
Improve phases of ‘Child Health 
Health of and the School’ were 


Ji ; 

7 discussed by nearly 500 
iren teachers from all parts 
of the world. After a 
week-long discussion, the representa- 


tives from 60 countries framed a pro- 


gramme grouped under four main 
heads: Health Education, Healthful 
School Living, Health Services and 


Teacher’s Health. 

The programme, contained in the 
pty resolutions, stressed the need 
or: 

The teaching of health to all children, 
from nursery school upwards; 

Increased cooperation in this field, 
among teachers, parents and health per- 
sonnel; and 

Provision of health services to 
children at all times, including during 
vacations. 

The importance of planning school 
buildings “for the full development of 
the total programme of the schoo ” was 
also emphasised. ; 

Classes should be small enough to 
permit the teacher to give attention to 
each child. Reasonable class size pro- 
moted healthful living, it was stressed. 

The resolutions also suggested : 

Elimination of excessive amounts of 
homework and less emphasis on exter- 
nal, comprehensive, year-end tests, 
thereby lessening pressure on the child; 

Complete medical service to every 
child of school age; and 

School meals for all 
needed them. 

The resolutions also recommended : 

Adequate training for teachers to en- 
able them to discharge their responsibi- 
lities in regard to child health; 

Safeguards for the health of the tea- 
cher himself, including sabbatical leave, 
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children who 
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retirement pensions, adequate sick and 
maternity leave. 
* * * 


During the academic year 1959-60 
there were 31 million pupils studying 
at Secondary schools 
in the U.S.S.R. 


Famer on Secondary schools for 

onda young workers, farmers 
Education and schools for adults 
in U.S.S.R. 


were attended by over 
2,300,000. 

Over 4 million studied at Higher and 
Secondary specialised schools, including 
almost 2 million at evening and extra- 
mural departments. Extra-mural and 
evening students are entitled to State 
assistance. 

Additional leave with full pay is 
granted to those who study well at 
evening and extra-mural departments 
of higher and Secondary specialised 
educational establishments. 

Depending on the course of study and 

` the type of school in question, between 
10 and 30 days are allowed for examina- 
tion tests and laboratory work. 

Four months’ leave is given to stu- 
dents at evening and extra-mural hig- 
her schools for the preparation and pre- 
sentation of a thesis. Those who attend 
Secondary specialized schools are grant- 
ed two months’ leave. 

During such leave students receive 
their average monthly wage up to a 
maximum of 1,000 roubles if they study 
at higher educational establishments 
ts ae roubles in the case of Secondary 

schools. 


* * + 


In Ghana during recent years there 
has been a very great expansion in tea- 


National cher education resulting 
Teacher a a pown of teacher 

raining ‘raining colleges from 17 
Condis in 1948 to 32 in 1958, and 


: 1n an increase fr, 
in 1950 to 4,055 in 1958 in oe 


of teachers in training. Another signi- 
ficant fact is the setting up in 1958 of 
the National Teacher Training Coun- 
cil, to be responsible to the Ministry 
of Education for the coordination of 
all forms of teacher training under its 
control, with particular reference to: 
(a) the selection of students for 
teacher training; (b) the courses of 
studies to be pursued; (c) the exami- 
nations and recommendations for the 
award of certificates; (d) the in- 
service training of. qualified teachers; 
and (e) programmes of research in 
education. The Council is composed 
as follows: (i) the principals of all tea- 
cher training colleges in Ghana; (ii) 
the director of Institute of Education, 
and one representative appointed by the 
University College of Ghana; (iii) four 
members of the teaching profession, 
appointed by the Council; (iv) repre- 
sentatives of the employing bodies, 
appointed by the Central Advisory Com- 
mittee; (v) representatives of the 
Ministry of Education; (vi) temporary 
members, who may be co-opted by the 
Council. 


a * 


A blind boy of twelve years has suc- 
ceeded in following classes at an ordi- 
nary Secondary school 
in Canada, thanks to the 


pape combined efforts of fhe 
for the Sighted education authorities 0 
in Canada Saskatchewan and the 


Canadian National Insti- 

tute for the Blind. To 
help prepare him for admission to the 
school, a teacher was sent to the boy’s 
home to teach him Braille script and 
show him how to use a typewriter and 
tape recorder. Textbooks were also 
transcribed into Braille for his use. The 
value of the experiment is demonstrat- 
ed by the fact that, at the end of the 
year, the boy won second place in a 
class of 32 pupils. (Unesco). 


are discussed : 


Policies and Practices in Higher Edu- 
cation, by Algo D. Henderson; Pub- 
lished by Harper Brothers, Pub- 
lishers, New York, 1960, pp. 338; 
price $ 5.75. 

This publication justifies its claims 
that it is “a systematic evaluation of 
today’s forces and trends in the field of 
higher education in the United States”. 
Probably, the best way to indicate its 
contents is to list the section and chap- 


ter headings. 


Under “Trends and Objectives” one 
finds chapters on: The Changing Con- 
cept of Higher Education; Central Pur- 
pose In Higher Education; and Institu- 
tional Objectives. 


Under “The Students”, there are 
chapters on: Who Should Be Educa- 
ted?; Tapping Our Human Resources; 
and Individual Differences Among 


F Students. 


Under “The Program” the following 
arial: General Education; 
ppecialized Education; _ Research; 
“aculty Staffing; Making College Teach- 


ing Effective; Avoiding Pitfalls of Mass 


Education; and Intellectual Freedom. 
Under “Administration” one finds: 


Educational Leadership; Professional 


teparation for Administration; and 
ganization and Financing of Higher 
‘ueation. 


a section on “Strengths and Weak- 
bri oe of American Higher Education” 
Sara. deals with the most controver- 
ae issues in ‘this field and clearly ex- 

Sses the viewpoint of the author con- 


cerning them. And the author does. 


have a definite viewpoint. He states in 


the Introduction: “It will quickly be- 
come clear to the reader that my 
approach is not wholly objective”. His 
viewpoint sharply contrasts with that 
of certain critics of American higher 
education such as Robert Maynard 
Hutchins. 


Henderson does not disregard such 
viewpoints. He presents them cogently 
and succinctly, but he disagrees with 
them. While Hutchins believes that 
only a very small percentage of human 
beings is educable at the higher educa- 
tion level, Henderson believes that a 
larger percentage is educable, and that 
implementation of the latter viewpoint 
in the United States has created serious 
but not insoluble problems. Henderson 
views the rapid expansion of higher 
education in the United States as a wise 
and sound investment in human re- 
sources. 


One’s viewpoint will determine whe- 
ther one agrees or disagrees with the 
author’s statement that “it may be said 
with accuracy that the American plan 
of higher education has shown better 
value than those of other countries in 
serving the needs of industry, agricul- 
ture, government, health, science, the 
school system, and all the other aspects 
of our public welfare without sacrific- 
ing the needs of the goal of preparation 
to live the good life”. But before de- 
ciding one should take account of both 
the facts and opinions presented by` 
the author. 

Students and leaders in higher edu- 
cation in India will find this þook of 
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interest both for its presentation of the 
rapidly changing American scene in 
higher education and for its brief re- 
ferences to higher education in certain 
other countries including India. 


JOHN K. NORTON 


Education in India, by A. L. Mudaliar; 
Dadabhai Naoroji Memorial Prize 
Fund Lectures; Published by Asia 
Publishing House, Bombay; pp. 84; 
Price Rs. 6.00. 


“Upon the education of the people of 
this country the fate of this country 
depends”, so said Disraeli in the course 
of a speech in the British House of 
Commons in 1874. If this was applicable 
to the democratic kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland in the last quarter. 
of the nineteenth century, how much 
more is it applicable to the nascent de- 
mocratie Republic of India in the se- 
cond half of the twentieth. Quite appro- 
priately, Dr. Lakshmanaswami Muda- 
liar, a life-long educationist and the 
doyen among the Vice-chancellors of 
the Universities in India chose “Educa- 
tion in India” as the subject of the lec- 
tures delivered by him at the University 
of Bombay when he was awarded the 
Dadabhai Naoroji Memorial Fellowship 
Prize in 1960. A man of imagination 
and action whose speeches and writ- 

+ ings are characterised by precision and 
lucidity of thought and expression, Dr. 
Mudaliar is pre-eminently fit to speak 
on the subject. A distinguished mem- 
ber of the Indian Education Commis- 
sion of 1948-1949 which was presided 
over by Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, Chair- 
man of the Secondary Education Com- 
mission of 1952-53, Vice-chancellor of 
one of the oldest Universities in India 
for well nigh twenty years, Dr. 
Mudaliar has been associated with 
almost all important educational and 
cultural bodies of India and of the 
world, including the UNESCO and 
WHO. His treatment of the problems 
of education in India deserves respect- 
ful study. : 


In the first two lectures of the series, 
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Dr. Mudaliar traces (a) the develop- 
ment of education in India from the 
early times up to the nineteenth century 
and (b) the growth and development 
of modern education in this country 
up to 1960. The third lecture is devoted 
to some current educational problems, 


Believing as he does in the principle 
that the true progress of a nation is 
dependent on its awareness of the past 
and that a country’s past actually does 
contribute towards its greatness, Dr. 
Mudaliar, while describing the impact 
of the Aryan, Buddhist and Muslim 
culture and civilization on the system 
of education in India, emphasizes a fea- 
ture common to these systems, namely, 
the recognition of the principle of dis- 
cipleship as the basis of the relation 
between the teacher and the student. 
He deplores the lack of this feature in 
the present system of higher education. 


The second lecture gives a critical 
analysis of the action taken by the 
authorities for the assessment and im- 
provement of the system of education 
during the period of over one hundred 
years since 1854. In the course of this 
lecture the author brings out vividly 
the statesmanship and foresight of the 
late Gopal Krishna Gokhale whose 
speeches in the legislature denouncing 
the Indian Universities Act of 1904, or 
the Curzonian Act, as it was popularly 
called, became almost prophetic. The 
author also pays his tribute to Gokhale 
for his untiring efforts to pass through 
the then Imperial Legislative Council 
the Elementary Education Bill of 1910- 
1911 seeking to make elementary edu- 
cation free and compulsory throughout 
the country. The noble attempt of 
Gokhale failed due primarily to the 
opposition of the Government of the 
day. But though Article 45 of the Con- 
stitution of free and independent India, 
which came into force on 26 January 
1950, enjoined provision within a perio 
of ten years for free and compulsory 
education for all children, India is 1° 
nearer the goal either of free, or © 


.compulsory, education; and there is not 
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another Gokhale to rouse his country- 
men to the supreme need of educating 
“your children, all your children, every 
one of your children”. Well might one 
enquire, as Rabindra Nath Tagore did 
towards the end of his life, “dina agata 
aoi, Bharata tabu kai”—the day is 
come, but whither India? 

Dr. Mudaliar speaks with authority 
on the powers and functions of the 
Inter-University Board, the Central 
‘Advisory Board of Education, the All 
India Council of Technical Education 
(AICTE), the National Laboratories 
and the University Grants Commission 
which are now formulating policies for 
the spread and improvement of higher 
education in India. He also deals with 
the working of the University Grants 
Committee of Great Britain which is 
one of the “stalwart defenders of uni- 
versity autonomy and of academic 
liberty” in that country. The way the 
British U.G.C. has been functioning 
since its establishment in 1919 has prov- 
ed that the principles of central plan- 
ning and academic autonomy are things 
hot always incompatible. 

The words of warning uttered by the 
on educationist about the linguis- 
Ic splitting of the sub-continent conse- 
ut on the implementation of the re- 
Pe dations of the States Re-organi- 
aM on Commission have come not a 
t E too soon. Its repurcussions in 
ito ere of education have brought 
of fe inence a type of parochialism 
apt Ey linguistic outlook which is 
on” retard the blossoming of the 


In his third lectu re 
si ecture, dealing with 
o Trent educational problem the 
for es some concrete suggestions 
tion ang provement of higher educa- 
autonomy noes a strong plea for the 
may h y of Universities so that they 
the fall te the freedom to work with 
ities to es of their responsibi- 


helenae given at the end is much 


SUKUMAR BHATTACHARYA 
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“The Rainbow Bridge and Other Essays 
on Education.” by R. i 
Livingstone; published by Pall- 
Mall Brothers London 1959; pp. 
176; price 17 sh. 6d. 


“The Rainbow Bridge’, by Sir 
Richard Livingstone, is a refreshing 
and inspiring collection of essays. The 
title is taken from the Scandinavian 
legend of the rainbow that spanned the 
gulf between Midgard, the Earth, and 
Asgard, the abode of the gods, enabl- 
ing the deserving to cross over. The 
author uses the image to “portray the 
relationship between the outlook and 
philosophy of ancient Greece and 
the problems inherent in twentieth cen- 
tury society.” The permanent values, 
which, he postulates, should exist in 
any education deserving of the name, 
are being progressively lost sight of, 
due to the pressures of modern require- 
ments, technological advances, and the 
fundamental lack of adjustment to the 
needs of the time in an imaginative 
and real sense, on the part of the edu- 
eators of today. The book is timely. 
The demand for more and more specia- 
lization is gradually building up an 
educational system that takes no ac- 
count of what should be the primary 
aim of educators—the building of char- 
acter, and the fostering of culture. As 
the author puts it, “ours is an age of 
great vitality, of unlimited powers and 
possibilities, too often frittered away 
or misused. We have the materials of 
a great civilization: all that is needed is 
to stamp it with the print of excellence, 
The more reason that our education 
should train our youth to desire, recog- 
nize, and pursue the first-rate.” 


In other times, for instance, the uni- 
versity played an important role in 
controlling and dictating the moral 
temper of the age. It is not so, how- 
ever, today. No philosophy has been 
provided in the universities of unaffec- 
ted countries, to counteract the philo- 
sophy of Nazism, for example, or Com- 
munism. And, “if a practical end must 
be assigned to a university course,” as 
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Newman said more than a century ago, 
Nens cas It is training good members 
of society”. Indeed, if the universities 
do not undertake this task, then “in the 
end, we may find, as in Russia and in 
Hitler’s Germany, that the State will 
dictate a philosophy of life to the 
nation; or we shall drift with no philo- 
sophy at all. Hither alternative is dis- 
mal.” The failure, Sir Livingstone 
diagnoses, is due to the fact that under- 
graduate education has never been 
“thought out as a whole.” The whole 
cumbersome edifice has grown in, and 
around itself; often burgeoning out in 
various directions when need for specia- 
lization in one field or another was felt, 
each component part beautifully arti- 
culated down to the most detailed parti- 
cularity, no doubt, but devitalized in 
its remoteness to the centre, and lack 
of coherence to any larger aim or pur- 


pose, outside its own specific, raison 
d'etre. 
The immediate importance of the 


problem is apparent. “The failure of 
Education is a fact....The majority of 
men and women educated under our 
system are not interested in knowledge, 
they are not greedy for books, they are 
not curious to go into the causes of 
things, they have no resources for 
leisure or old age They have no 
power of weighing evidence. Slaves 
of the last argument, creatures of 
sentiment, they go from side to side, 
fall under the sway of rogues........ 
Education in the prophet’s time was to 
enable the child to choose good and 
refuse evil. Education........ fails to 
do this for our children.” The inequa- 
lities in present-day education are 
also apparent. The American public 
High school, for example, sacrifices 
much to a “parity of esteem,” and is 
“sentimentally inclusive”, rather than 
‘rigidly selective.” It is a point we 
might well ponder in our own coun- 
try. For, “all professions should be 
liberal, and there should be less pride 
felt in peculiarity of employment and 
more in excellence of achievement.” 
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How, then, might a study of the 
classics help to ford these chasms? 
“The classics,” the author states suc- 
cinetly, “may be regarded as fields for 
linguistic, textual, historical and 
archaeological study; or as everburning 
fires of wisdom and beauty lit for the 
illumination of successive generations 
of men.” The two should not be divore- 
ed, obviously; but the latter purpose 
Sir Livingstone holds of prime impor- 
tance. It is this aspect he treats of, in 
his book. It is this that will afford a 
bridge between specialization and re- 
gimentation, and an intellectual appre- 
ciation of the “good life” in the Aristo- 
telian sense. The best education re- 
flects the wisdom of the precepts of the 
ancients; or, rather, deflects it into the 
zeitgeist of an age. It is the mortar that 
builds the edifice, and determines its 
strength, without which the embellish- 
ments are as nothing. “Certain Greek 
beliefs reappear in the best English 
liberalism ; the accéptance of reason as 
a guiding light in human conduct and 
affairs; the belief that truth is not a 
ready made article, retailed by govern- 
ments or even by churches, but some- 
thing to be pursued and painfully won; 
the conviction that liberty is neither a 
privilege nor a luxury but a necessity 
in whose absence the human spirit con- 
tracts, withers, and finally dies.” 


To make a study of Greek, for in- 
stance, “is to see more than permanent 
problems and elements of human life. 
It is to see them fitted into a coherent 


design.” A fact not acknowledged in 


the curriculum of much board-school 
education in Britain today, as the 
author points out. Unhappily, in our 
own curricula too the divergence bet- 
ween character training and cultural 
development, and the purely practical 
ends of scientific and specialized edu- 
cation is becoming more and more 
marked. Indeed, the-right motto for 
our education seems to be, “Propter 
vitam vivendi causes:’ ‘For the sake 


of livelihood to lose what makes life — 


worth living.” 
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Sir Richard Livingstone does not 
minimise by any means the importance 
of an early training in the school in the 
right habits, and its role in the shaping 
of character. But he does emphasize that 
a blind learning by rote of the classics 
added thereunto, would be of little 
value. After all, “it is not enough to 
meet the Gods,” as he warns, one 
must also “salute them”. The perfect 
education, the education of character, 
transmits with the acquisition of the 
right habits, that which is not nearly 
so easy to secure: what Professor 
Whitehead calls, “the vision of great- 
ness.” Sir Richard Livingstone’s book 
is stimulating and thought-provoking. 
For all pundits on education it will be 
both entertaining and profitably sug- 
gestive. 


NALINI MENON 


The Young Alexander, The Great by 
Naomi Mitchison; Published by Max 
Parrish, London, 1960; pp. 118; 
price 10’6. 


The book under review is a success- 
ful attempt at re-creating Alexander's 
early life and training and the influen- 
ces which went to shape him. His 
early training fulfilled the Greek ideal 
of education, namely, the development 
of the whole man. The mind and the 
muscle received equal attention. Hunt- 
ing and sports formed as essential a 
part of education, as dramatic perform- 
ances, the recitation of Homer and the 
ancient poets and the study of Hero- 
dotus and Xenophon. Achilles was an 
example and inspiration to Alexander. 
The study of poetry and history was 
looked upon as an indispensable men- 
tal discipline. Right from his early 
years, Alexander was conscious that he 
was born to be a king and King Philip 
constantly impressed upon his son the 
FaN destiny that was waiting for him. 

very aspect of his early training was 
calculated to contribute to this end. 

e Prince had to learn about bridges 
w fortifications, about stars, plants and 

irds and what was more important, he 


had to learn to think in a disciplined 
way. 


One of the remarkable features of 
the book is the dramatic interest im- 
parted to it by the introduction of ima- 
ginatively reconstructed dialogues. 
These dialogues, coming at the right 
places, reveal in a flash the mind of 
young Alexander more effectively than 
a matter of fact description could have 
done. We see and learn a great deal 
of Alexander in relation to his compa- 
nions, his parents and his philosopher- 
tutor Aristotle. Considering the limit- 
ed canvas, a number of clearly drawn 
characters are introduced. But the 
main interest is focussed on the prince. 
Naomi ‘Mitchison has laid more em- 
phasis on the human aspect of Alexan- 
der than on Alexander the warrior. We 
get a picture of Alexander, the young 
man exercising the virtues of compas- 
sion and self-control, the friend with all 
his warmth and the eager pupil seek- 
ing wisdom. His dream was not the 
glory of a conqueror so much as the 
deeper achievement of the harmony of 
thought and the brotherhood of man— 
homonoia. 


It is claimed that the series 
“Famous Childhoods” to which this 
book belongs “is designed to make the 
idea of greatness credible to young peo- 
ple”. One is inclined to feel that the 
discussion on Matter and Form in the 
seventh chapter is more than a hard 
The other chapters 
are bound to appeal to young a 

ep- 
haestion and his recommendation of 


mer 
eecing thei like that. I thought of you 
and my sister, It was no doing of 
theirs,’—words which must provoke 
reflection. The description of the tam- 
ing of Bucephalus and “A Letter from 
Delos” are of particular interest to the 
the former appealing to their 
imagination and the latter to their 
The young reader cannot 
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put feel a thrill while reading the ac- 
count of the self-assurance and fearless- 
ness with which the young prince ap- 
proached Ox-Blaze and the instinctive 
and immediate submission of the wild 
animal as though it were only waiting 
for its master. “The Letter from Delos” 
tells how Nearchos, Alexander’s com- 
panion parted with a bracelet of gold, 
the Prince’s gift, to save a_boyslave 
from the horrors of slavery. The latter 
is a moving description of man’s inhu- 
manity to man which seems to be as old 
as human history. Naomi Mitchison 
deserves to be congratulated on having 
presented a clear, full, manysided pic- 
ture of the young Alexander against the 
ancient Macedonian background. Her 
slender volume of just over a hundred 
pages makes lively reading and is sure 
to inspire the young. 


S. JAGADISAN 


The Story of Education: Gy S.C. 
Sarkar, Published by Modern 
Book Agency Private Ltd. Calcutta, 
12, First Edition; Price Rs. 8.00. 


The book surveys a span of nearly 
twenty four hundred years from the 
death of Plato in 427 B.C. to the death 
of Bapu in 1948. It is truly a story of 
education for all. The author has neatly 
arranged the story of more than twenty 
outstanding educationists of the ancient 
and modern world. There is a short 
life-sketch of every educationist follow- 
ed by an account of his theories and 
main contributions to educational 
thought. The account is interesting and 
instructive. 


One may feel that the life-story of 
the educationists has been giyen an 
unproportionate emphasis. Space de- 
voted to their educational contribution 
is only one-fourth of the total in many 
cases. The reader’s curiosity about 
the ‘story of education’ is satisfied only 
at the end. He skips through three- 
fourths of the account and feels that 
the details are unnecessary. Perhaps 
the general reader may find the life- 
story interesting. The author has as- 
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sumed that a person’s educational 
theory grows out of his experiences in 
life and is conditioned by the peculiar 
circumstances of his life and work. This 
is true of all human beings to a great 
extent, though not entirely. 


A novel feature of the book is what 
the author calls, “Book opening” in 
which the opening sentence of some 
well-known book of the educationist has 
been quoted. This helps the reader to 
get a taste of the great work. The 
Teader would notice that in many cases 
the opening sentence is disappointing 
and does not help him to realise the 
greatness of the educationist. Perhaps 
it would have been more useful to re- 
produce some “quotable quotes.” 

Nevertheless it is an innovation of 
great value. Reading the first sentence 
of any book of a master-mind gives one 
the satisfaction of being in the presence 
of a mighty spirit. 

The author has shown sound appre- 
ciation of the theories and contributions 
of several educationists in spite of his 
personal likes and dislikes. This indi- 
cates his wide reading and sympathetic 
approach. As an example of this, the 
reader is pleased to read on page 1 
a realistic appreciation of “Emile” of 
Rousseau. The author says, “As 4 
source of inspiration, “Emile” is unique, 
not because of its merits but because 
of the message of the wonderlan 
always unvisited, whose music smooths 
all angularities not only in the book 
but in the life of every educator, doing 
or required to do so many senseless 
things, yet hoping and striving for the 
better and happier things to come, 19 
matter exactly when and how.” 

The student of education is left cold 
with the accounts of John Dewey an® 
Mahatma Gandhi. John Deway has 
been acknowledged as the father of 
modern education and his educationa 
ideas have revolutionised education 1? 
the modern world. The lay reader may 
find the account informative but _ the 
student of education would like to have 
more details about John Dewey's cori 
tribution to educational theory a% 
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practice. The author has not done jus- 
tice to John Dewey by describing his 
pedagogy in only three short pages 
(pp. 186—189). 

The-account of Gandhiji’s contribu- 
tion to education is not satisfactory at 
all. Out of a total of 18 pages devoted 
to Gandhi about six pages are devoted 
to the Wardha Scheme of Education. 
And even these pages do not bring out 
the salient features of Basic Education. 
The details of the life and work of 
Gandhi are too well known to the Indian 
readers. In a “Story of Education” the 
reader expects a description of what 
Gandhi did in South Africa and in India 
to evolve his theory of Basic Education. 
The fact needs to be brought out clear- 
ly that the Gandhian concept of educa- 
tion is grounded in his experiments in 
education as well as his wide reading 
about the education of children. ‘The 
description given in this book does not 
throw light on how Gandhi developed 
some convictions about education from 
his own experience. It needs to be des- 
cribed how his convictions have been 
vindicated and how Basic Education has 
been accepted as our national policy of 
education. It would be fruitful to show 
the importance _ of Gandhian pro- 
grammes in our National Life and the 
position of Basic Education in Gandhian 
programmes, 


G. CHAURASIA 


Elementary General and Soil Science 
by G. F. Thistleton; Published by 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd. 
London, 1960; pp. 96; price 5sh. 


As the name suggests, this is an ele- 
Mentary text on general science deal- 
foe with simple facts concerning the 
Pe elements’ of the ancients i.e., air, 
Te water and earth. The author states 
te, aim of this book in his preface: 
of ying these (the four ‘elements’ 
will e ancients) thoroughly the student 
Will do much to lay a firm foundation 
ites “Soa to build further studies. When 
S as worked through the subject 

atter found here, he will still only 

€ on the threshold of science. He 


should, however, have acquired some 
skill in the use of improvised appara- 
tus and be better prepared for the day 
when he has the opportunity to use 
proper equipment under skilled super- 
vision”. 

The approach is completely experi- 
mental as it should be for beginners. 
The apparatus is such as in many cases 
can be assembled at home by an enthu- 
siastic student. The diagrams, instruc- 
tions and print are all commendable. 
However, one is struck by the absence: 
of two things—an index to the book 
and a study of the facts of life. One 
wonders why, Thistleton, sometime 
a senior Rural Education Officer, should 
have left out biological topics. The 
only place where a topic of this nature 
has been included is the section on decay 
and fermentation. This omission is to 
be regretted for there is much of inte- 
rest in animal, plant and farm life. 


K. B. MATHUR 


Earth, My Friend, by Group Captain. 
Peter Townsend; Published by 
Hodder & Stroughton, London, 
1959; pp. 343; price 20s. net. 


In October, 1956, caught in a spiritual 
impasse and at a loss “to find a way 
which led straight and confidently into 
the future,” Group Captain Peter 
Townsend equipped himself with the 
bare necessities of travel like some old 
clothes, a few cooking things, an axe, a 
crowbar, a coil of rope, three cameras 
and a Bible, and set out in a Land Rover 
to journey round the earth on a quest 
on which metaphysicians and theolo- 
gians (and, in his own comfortable, 
humdrum way, the common man) have 
engaged since time immemorial. Start- 
ing from Bruxelles he traversed Europe, 
Turkey, Persia, Pakistan, India, Austra- 
lia, China, Japan, Canada, the Americas 
and Africa, and having covered 57,000 
miles, drove back into Bruxelles in 
March, 1958. “Earth, My Friend” is a 
record of this itinerary. 


As the book opens, the Group Cap- 
tain lays out his metaphysic; he philo- 
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sophises on life and death, somewhat 
tritely and with infinite naivete, in 
metaphors and personifications. Then 
follows an account of the preparation 
and the journey itself. As one reads, 
a roadscape of changing view and infi- 
nite variety stretches out, but the peo- 
ple who flash past are mostly frontier 
and passport officials, boatmen, cart- 
drivers, cultivators tilling the fields, or 
other denizens of the roads. 


Group Captain Townsend is not a 
tourist, nor a traveller. The intensity 
and single-mindedness with which he 
pursues movement bespeaks, more than 
anything else, a frantic flight rather 
than a journey undertaken to observe, 
to learn, to linger and to enjoy. The 
restlessness of soul which the poet 
sought to resolve in, 


“Teach us to care and not to care 
Teach us to sit still”, 


appears to have launched the Group 
‘Captain, contrarily, on a conquest of 
mileage. Consequently, his impressions 
of 57,000 miles of the globe are fleeting, 
and, necessarily, superficial. Anything 
more than that, by way of depth and 
profundity of interest in the lands and 
the people he passes through, he 
eschews with the utmost care, as though 
the least halt, the slightest loss of mo- 
mentum in his pace, would catch and 
bring him face to face with the world 
before he is ready. In fact, the book 
reads more like the diary of a soldier 
in transit. The photographs, (of which 
there are a great many), however, are 
all interesting and excellent. 


JAIPAL NANGIA 


A New Deal in Secondary Education 
by Hans Raj Bhatia; Published by 
Orient Longmans, India, 1959; 
pp. 301; price Rs. 6. 


In this book Professor Bhatia has 
provided an extremely intelligent and 
fairly comprehensive (though he 
modestly calls it sketchy) elaboration 
of the Secondary Education Commis- 
sion’s Report of 1953. In 300 pages and 
25 chapters, he has discussed and out- 
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lined in all its aspects what Secondary 
education in this country should be 
He begins by tracing briefly the histo- 
rical development of Secondary educa- 
tion in India, considers its aims and 
purposes, before Independence and after 
Independence, and goes on to discuss in 
considerable detail, the Multipurpose 
school, the core-curriculum and diver- 
sification of courses. Then follows a 
chapter each on such topics as the Se- 
condary school student, the teacher, 
methods of teaching, the school library, 
co-curricular activities, the use of audio- 
visual aids, etc. In fact, the book 
follows the pattern of the. Secondary 
Education Commission’s Report so 
closely and with such fidelity that its 
chief value, perhaps, is as a detailed 
commentary and exposition of the same. 
Consequently, the views and ideas ex- 
pressed, though sound and desirable, 
are by no means original; yet they did 
need the reiteration and amplification 
that Professor Bhatia has supplied, for 
it is not at all certain that all those 
concerned with Secondary education, 
ed. the mass of Indian Secondary 
school teachers, let alone the lay pub- 
lic, have acquainted themselves with 
the Report in the original. 


While no one with any interest in of 
understanding of the educational needs 
of modern India would disagree with 
any of the things that Professor Bhatia 
says, the fact remains’ that a new deal 
in education needs more than a mere 
dissemination of enlightened views 1m 
order to become a tangible reality. Its 
implementation needs, chiefly, full and 
adequate finances. And here the matter 
passes out of the hands of educators 
with vision and enters the domain of 
economic planning and budgeting. 


Holland, in 1945, `emerging charred 


and ruined with a shattered economy, 
from the destruction of the Second 
World War, still found it necessary, 
and, more important, feasible, to allo- 
cate 20% of its budget to education. In 
India, education has been granted, in 
both the Five-Year Plans so far, not 
more than a meagre 7% of the total 
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outlay. The Secondary Education Com- 
mission submitted its report in 1953. 
Now, in 1961, especially when the in- 
creasing tendency (whether right or 
wrong) to restrict admission to the uni- 
versities makes the provision of Multi- 
purpose schools absolutely necessary 


their number throughout the length 
and breadth of the vast country, stands 
at not more than 1,550. The new deal 
in education is far from being a reality 


yet. 
JAIPAL NANGIA 


Experiments and Exercises in Physical 
Science by Maurer and Krauskopf; 
Published by Megraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc. New York, 1959; 
pp. 180; price $2.95. 


This book is a laboratory manual 
intended to be a companion volume to 
the “Fundamentals of Physical Science” 
by Konard B. Kravskopf, but it is so 
planned that it can supplement any 
other similar text on physical science. 

The print and get up conform to the 
usual standards of the house of 
McGraw Hill. The diagrams.are large, 
clear and significant. One of these 
(fig. 15.1, page 61) seems to have elud- 
ed the eye of the proof-reader and has 
come upside down. The entire book 
is divided into forty carefully planned 
assignments consisting of experiments, 
demonstrations, questions and sugges- 
tions for further study. The areas 
covered are mechanics, heat, light, 
sound, electricity and magnetism in the 
realm of physics and chemical change; 
laws of chemical combination; langu- 
age of chemistry e.g. formulas and equa- 
tions, solubility, electrolysis; _acids, 
bases, and salts; study of minerals and 
rocks in that of chemistry. In addition 
to these a good deal of space is devoted 
to the study of elementary astronomy, 
weather elements, weather maps and 
topography including erosion and study 
of topographic maps and features. The 
authors justify the inclusion of astro- 
ea topics, usually left out in our 
entary texts on science, in the 
ollowing words:— Science begins with 


observation. From a number of obser- 
vations man tries to draw out generali- 
zation that will help him to describe 
the universe in which he lives. Thus 
it is appropriate that we begin our 
study of physical sciences with some 
simple observations’. (page 1 para 1). 
As a matter of fact the chief purpose 
of the book is to train the student in the 
art of making observations and deduc- 
ing results therefrom. 


The equipment needed to carry out 
instructions in this book is simple and 
is such as to be found in the Higher 
Secondary schools of our country. Ins- 
tructions are sound and exercises 
thought-stimulating. The first few 
assignments are in great detail with 
specimen tables for entering observa- 
tions. In the later ones the pupil is 
left to himself to construct his own 
tables, arrange facts and draw infer- 
ences. Deservedly one full chapter is 
devoted to graphs—the pictorial way of 
discovering relationship between two 
quantities. Their importance can 
hardly be overlooked by any one inte- 
rested in science. 

This book differs from those (Practi- 
cal Physics and Chemistry) brought out 
in our country in many respects—some 
superficial others quite deep. In many 
of the books the print, get-up and dia- 
grams do not receive their rightful at- 
tention. Besides they are so written 
that there is not much scope for train- 
ing the student in the artof collecting, 
sifting and arranging information in a 
meaningful order. However the ground 
covered in our Higher Secondary 
and the treatment 
more thorough, this book does not suit 
them. Nevertheless, there is much in it 
to benefit a keen teacher and an inte- 
rested author of similar texts. 

K. B. MATHUR 


ng in India by G. P. Khare; Pub- 

shed. by Kitab Mahal, Allahabad, 
1958; pp. 148. 

In this book the author discusses 
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planning in our country. After a his- 
torical discussion in the first two chap- 
ters, the author analyses the First Five- 
Year Plan in the next three chapters. 
The sixth chapter is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the Second Five-Year Plan. 
In the seventh chapter the author sums 
up the position. 


It appears that the author has mis- 
applied the term ‘planning’ when he 
refers to the Grow More Food Cam- 
paign of the World War II and post- 
World War II period, the plans of the 
individual departments (engineering, 
education, C.S.LR., I.C.A.R., etc.), the 
amateurish documents of the Indian 
Federation of Labour and the All-India 
Manufacturers’ Organisation. None of 
these ‘plans’ envisaged state control in 
fixing production targets, controlling 
the levels of investment in various in- 
dustries, controlling foreign and inter- 
nal trade, controlling industrial deve- 
lopment, mobilising the savings of the 
country, raising credits abroad on a 
centralised basis, using the Treasury 
Bill as a means of raising finance and 
adopting other economic measures in 
pursuance of one common objective— 
the development of the economy as a 
whole on certain lines laid down by 
the State. 


The author’s attempt to apply trend 
analysis to average yields of agricul- 
tural products does not appear permis- 
sible from a statistical point of view. 


The only redeeming feature of 
book is the attempt to apply linear os 
gramming method in analysing the 
First Five-Year Plan. One would wish 
the publication of more studies using 
these methods. If an enlarged edition 
of this book were to be published, it is 
hoped that the author would use this 
type of analysis to a greater extent. 


PLANNICUS 
Reading to Some Purpose by Ronal 
Ridout; Published by Oliver on 


Boyd, Edinburgh, 1959: ; 
price 3sh. 9d. ae 
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- With the aura of a near crucifixion of 
English in Indian educational systems. 
becoming almost visible, the problem 
in our schools today, remains all the 
same, what it has been for a long time 
Set the teaching of English for some 
reason other than to fulfil the utility 
of the language as a part of formal edu- 
cation. What has, however, been 
sadly neglected, is to try and stimulate 
at the same time, a further study of 
the rich literature and scope of expres- 
sion in English. Ridout’s book, at least 
in this context, seems to be just what 
the teacher ordered. 


One remembers (and with painful 
memories!), the way English grammar 
was thrust on suspicious minds during 
one’s school days. Very little effort was 
made to cause an awareness of the spe- 
cial favour one enjoyed through coming 
into contact with a way of life and 
thought that is inherent in the study 
of English. ‘Reading to Some Purpose” 
heightens the drawbacks of our sys- 
tems by making these deficiencies ap- 
parent by contrast. Indeed, the child’s 
world is one of colour and sensations 
caught in a fleeting glimpse of sharp 
images, sometimes out of focus in the 
limited experience of a young mind. 
The child’s level of reading, therefore, 
has to be spiced with his particular 
‘vocabulary’, (which, of course, depends 
a great deal on his environment), in 
order to maintain his interest. Ridout 
realizes this and wishes to train through 
his book, young minds to read for ‘in- 
terpretation, accuracy, for comparison, 
implication and appreciation, for speed, 
for bias and discrimination’. 


Selections from works eternally p0- 
pular with children, have been made; 
followed by questions and grammatical 
exercises based on the selections. To 
make a young mind familiar with 
Ballantyne’s ‘Coral Island’ or Anna 
Sewell’s ‘Black Beauty’, is not enough. 
He has to be lured into discovering the 
essential charm of a vivid description, 
the pithiness of a phrase which lends 
quality to style, the simplicity of the 
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style itself which is often far more effec- 
tive than the meanderings of tortured 


prose. 


From beginnings in ‘Little Women’ 
and ‘Treasure Island’, Ridout seeks to 
progress gradually with the young 
reader and in course of time, initiate 
him into the mysteries of Verse and 
Drama. At the same time, it is kept 
in mind that the main task is to help 
the child to read and write English cor- 
rectly. Training in the application of 
the English language will be quite 
useless if the instrument is itself imper- 
fect. Ridout has taken great pains to 
try and enlarge the vocabulary of the 
student by bringing together a large 
number of words to express common 
experience. Such a sensible approach 
pret be anything but very commend- 
able. 


As, what is perhaps, the final book in 
the series, Book 7 of ‘Reading to Some 
Purpose’ reminds the child that all 
reading can, in some way, be useful. 
Whether it is to compose limericks, 
solve crossword puzzles, or as the 
author sees it in the ultimate, “To train 


children to write down their findings’, : 


the intention right through is to stimu- 
late interest in what one reads. This 
interest is sought to be maintained all 
along until the child reaches ‘His own 
level of attainment’. Whether this ‘level’ 
is flattened out at writing books; re- 
views and criticisms for ‘Variety’; poli- 
tical snippets for ‘Time’ magazine; OF 
nearer home, ‘Middles’ for our daily 
newspapers, studies in present Price 
Trends for our tonier economic jour- 
nals, or even a fireside appreciation of 
modern poetry and an intelligent aware- 
ness of Belles Lettres, Ridout’s purpose 
would be undoubtedly satisfied. 


It is a worthy cause and ‘Reading to 
Some Purpose’ has tackled the roots 
uncompromisingly. The tree of literary 
appreciation and general awareness 
Ought to be well nourished. One hopes 
it will bear rich fruit. 


S. SHANKAR MENON 


A History of Africa by W.E.F. Ward; 
Published by George Allen and 
Unwin Ltd., London, 1960; pp. 148. 


Sixty years ago almost the whole of 
Africa had been parcelled out among 
the big European Powers. World War I 
brought no change, the German colo- 
nies being divided among the other 
European powers. World War II loosen- 
ed the hold of the West European 
powers and territory after territory has. 
become either independent or near- 
independent. In the areas still under 
the rule of colonial powers, it is the 
ruling nations that are on the defen- 
sive. African nationalism will proba- 
bly be successful in making the conti- 
nent politically independent in the 
near-future. 


While this is the present situation, 
one is inclined to ask—what is the his- 
tory of these areas? The history of 
Egypt and its civilisation is well known. 
Other areas in Africa too have their 
history. Why, however, has this history 
not received much prominence? 


The answer lies in the economics and 
culture of the continent. Much of the 
area is infertile. The jungle and the 
swamps make living conditions difficult. 
Most of the minerals were discovered 
only in the 20th century. Naturally 
with such difficult living conditions the: 
population per square mile was and is 
small. In the absence of a proper poli- 
tical and economic set-up, the cultural 
level remained ‘low’ and little attention 
was paid to African history. 


Now that large areas are becoming 
independent, the attention of intellec- 
tuals has again been focussed on the 
history of these areas—and what a fas- 
cinating history it is! 

In the book under review the author 
has given in a short space of 144 pages, 
the history of three areas—the Sudan, 
Nigeria and the Union of South Africa. 
In discussing the history of the old 
kingdoms of the Sudan, the author 
traces the history of most of north and 
west Africa. It is a fascinating account 
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indeed. The kings of this area were 
first like the kings in other areas— 
some ambitious and fighting wars in 
order to widen their territories, and 
some others weak. Kingdoms rise, ex- 
pand and then fall. 

There is an interesting account of the 
history of Nigeria before the British 
ame and also a short post-script of its 
history after the British came. 

The history of South Africa is given 
fifty pages, probably the best part of 
the book. The diligent student will find 
in this account the genesis of the pre- 
sent difficult political position in the 
Union of South Africa. 


It is difficult, however, to agree with 
some of the interpretations given by 
the author in the account of South 
Africa. If one were to believe the 
author, the Boers, though credited with 
good intentions, were the instigators of 
the Boer War of 1899—1902. The Bri- 
tish Government is credited with a 
loftiness of purpose, selflessness, etc. 
which was not present, at least, not to 
the degree suggested by the author. It 
must be remembered that despite their 
knowledge of the temperament of the 
Boers, only seven years after the end of 
the Boer War, the British Government 
conferred full self-Government on 
South Africa without adequate safe- 
guards for the Asian and Malayan mi- 
norities and the African majority. 

The author must, however, be con- 
gratulated for the discourse on history 
given in the first 30 pages of the book. 
This is one of the best essays on histo- 
riography. Why do we have to study 
history? How is history made—what 
are the sources of history? These are 
some of the questions raised by the 
author and then answered. 


The style is very simple and direct. 
The book can certainly be recommended 
to teachers of history in our schools. 


P.V.S.M. 

The Teaching of Structural Words and 
Sentence Patterns (Stage One) by 

A. S. Hornby; Oxford University 
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Press, Bombay 1959; price 6 s. 6 d. 

The structural approach to the teach- 
ing of English as a foreign language 
has, we may take it, come to stay. 
Given that, in English, word order is 
far more important than inflexion, and 
that mastery over vocabulary is not 
necessarily the most important or the 
most difficult part of language learning, 
it follows that, for foreign learners, the 
mastery over sentence patterns and the 
correct use of structural words are the 
fundamental problems in learning the 
English language. Once control over 
the basic forms and usages of the lan- 
guage is acquired, vocabulary can be 
widened with very little difficulty, as it 
becomes merely a question of fitting 
more and more new words into known 
patterns of use. In recent years, much 
research has been done on this new 
method of teaching the language, 
notably at the Institute of Education 
in London, and a number of syllabi, 
readers for students and handbooks for 
teachers have been published. 


In India, however, this new method 
has yet to be accepted everywhere as 
a basis for learning English, and where 
it has been, the results of its applica- 
tion do not seem to be encouraging. 
English in India occupies a unique posi- 
tion, due to a combination of historical 
circumstances, the hangover from which 
makes it difficult for us to accept it as 
a foreign language just like any other, 
and to adapt our teaching of it accord- 
ingly. The chief handicap, however, 
lies in the complete ignorance amongst 
teachers, mostly trained in different 
methods, of both the theoretical basis 
and even more of the practical proce- 
dures involved in the structural ap- 
proach. This is just where a book such 
as the one under review can be of great 
value to teachers, for it is a teacher's 
handbook to the teaching of structural 
words and sentence. patterns, that can 
be used in conjunction with any text- 
book or reader following the same 
system. 


The book contains 55 teaching items 
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grouped in chapters, the procedure for 
dealing with each one of them being 
developed with great clarity and ful- 
ness. The book consists, in fact, of de- 
tailed lesson notes for each teaching 
item, including guidance on stress, in- 
tonation and pronunciation. There is 
no vocabulary list, so that teachers are 
free to introduce new words at their 
own discretion, and to use the book in 
conjunction with any vocabulary list, 
reader or syllabus based on the struc- 
tural method. The order in which the 
various items are taught can also be 
varied by the teacher. 


A welcome innovation is the intro- 
duction of the Present Perfect Tense 
at a far earlier stage than is recom- 
mended by most similar textbooks, The 
value of this will be appreciated by 
those who have used a syllabus in 
which the Present Perfect Tense ap- 
pears only towards the middle of the 
second year. Equally sensible seems to 
be the early introduction of the Future 
Tense of Intention (using the auxiliary 
going to”, and thus making it merely 
an extension of the Present Continuous 
Tense) which makes a useful addition 
to the child’s knowledge with the aid 


aaaea aie : ae Hse; waa: 
Aas i; ware: fax vite aaa (Mie) 
ffies, facet; Hea: 9 o; qas HEMT: 224; 
IRGO 

WIT m, Ae a at ana J, 
‘How To Get What You Want’ #1 a% 
feet mama 2 1 ag gear ama stat iT 
W aga Aafa faa gi è 1 gaan fest a Ted 
ATT are, friar gq wet dene A, fet 
AUTH Har gear aT ATT STE | 


ie Hews wre wera a faa . 


@ 1 ert star asea et ard ae 


of a minimum of new Structural words, 
and the postponement of the Simple 
Present Tense to the very end. As in 
all books based on the structural ap- 
proach, the emphasis is entirely on oral 
work. It is indeed a great pity that so 
little attention is given to the learning 
of reading and writing, and to their 
integration with the course of oral 
work. This is all the more regrettable, 
because in countries like India, where 
the Roman script is not used in writing 
any of the vernaculars, the mechanics. 
of reading and writing the new language 
become as important as the new sounds. 
and meanings. It is dangerous to ex- 
pect that reading and writing will be 
picked up “somehow”, a procedure to 
be deplored in any case, and, particu- 
larly, when so much care and thorough- 
ness has gone into preparing children 
to achieve oral command over the lan- 

age. This apart, it is a most prac- 
tical and useful book for teachers, and. 
particularly non-English teachers, of 
English as a foreign language, and 
should form part of the library of every 
teacher who is expected to teach Eng- 
lish by the new approach. 


MINA SWAMINATHAN. 


a Toi TX TATA STAT | “gagged trav’ A 
aa TTi ay sena frat TAT FT TTT 
aaa & aa Aar a amaa, aT È 
aa Hae faam afaa È | att ag A 
è fraa sT aA anA R 2 fare ga aT 
HAT FHT Gerereneun Teg aT AT TH 
areata vaaat Tee TAT È ? wa ate ara 
aft na Ft gi waa al a sad | TAA 
art arate ar tea AÀ A adi; 72 TT 
reg frat ta ar | eet ae SHH PTT 
wg reat FAI A dme.. ria $ 
dar i aà A AY aaa HT ATT Z— FAT 
& Seah atte wea a aaa l aa “ST Tet 
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ae ou at’, aw Feat BL... HIA 
oft i mera afai at axe è, Raa otter 
arada aaa aie aefa e dere fat T | 
aa WasTHA È Te Sat Fl Ate sah fers ae 
am at aT | iA ea aaa alaaat A qe 
faa wa Ta Cac Hy fore aT ATR NT THT 
gai wat ai ar dare fer area 1” cet 
sare “fare oe fasta” Ñ aaa aT TOT eT 
è fe far ware face oe faa area HR eT 
Jer Hea È As TH TET aH l HH HAT 
HaHa aa AHI ag THATS Te HATS SART 
agaa aaa faa sare fae ar Bet sear 
AA wat As aa wa! ve fag a care 
aam: saat fern eaa a an-an ate 
Ala È, Sat aT ST ATT AT apat È fad 
HAT AT AIR AÀ Hl AAT È | 
aan È WIIN “aga FA AMT AS À GS ATT 
BMT Bt Tart Wa È | aI BT agaaa H feat 
Hay aT AA Taree ARAR cera ATTT, 
aen- Heat È 1” eat cat A tan Heat 
Eee mas qz facara at a afaa 2 ST waa 
A daa ae sat ad area-facare wx aT 
fana aga BT Seat’ ami gat è | ale HaCaT 
H orp aaa Hl Ara Sle aT aT a aar fasaa 
ar Usa Slat | vali eae A HT ag HT AT 
on faar ar aaa fac oa, ofa ate care 
at avers feat 21” gaa ate apa 
a faa he at Te A HAT Ga AHA Ti 
agfa set BL aaa, ft tar Ft Aago 
maa wera À sfeafad frat è 1 

sega Gets A tan à fra mgo Ft 
safe wet car silat at ager aaa R fat 
age a sateen feat deat wart gedt Saat 
aa AACA F VAST S 1 Ten shaw 
saa R an fada face è avi A ea ay 
gm àa A gant aaa Ga: oT wat 
èi faena ag aF Teal ata iaa, we 
mfa ate maa at ate a ait l 
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um att Ait | Sede FT AAS ada AT 
wena è l ferdt par a faa Aas aa aT 
arama aa F et ATE | 


aa yas Ararat ately A fare TE g, 
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Educational India: Masulipatam; Vol. 
XXVII, Nos. 6—8; December 1960— 
February 1961 

Hemisphere: Sydney; Vol. 4, No. 12, 
December 1960 

Indian Journal of Adult Education: 
New Delhi; Vol. XXI, No. 12; Vol. 
XXII, Nos. 1 and 2, December 1960— 
February 1961 

Jan Jivan: Patna; December 1960 

Jan Sikshan: Udaipur, December 1960 
and January 1961 

Journal of the National Education 
Society of Ceylon: Peradeniya; Vol. X, 
No. 1, March 1961 
, Journal of Physical Education & Re- 
creation: Kandivli; Vol. IX, No. 4, Octo- 
ber 1960 

Journal of the Mysore State Educa- 
tion Federation: Bangalore; Vol. XIV, 
Nos. 8—10, November 1960—January 
1961 

Kurukshetra: New Delhi; Vol. 9, Nos. 
3 and 4, December 1960 and January 
1961 

Maharashtra Educational Journal: 
Poona; Vol. IX, Nos. 4 and 5, January 
and February 1961 

Medhavi: Hyderabad; January 
February and March 1961 

Mental Health: London, Vol. XIX, 
No. 4, Winter 1961 

National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish—Golden Aniversary: U.S.A., 1960 
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Orient Occident: Unesco, Paris, Vol. 
II, No. 5, October 1960 

Prarambha Vidya: Eluru; December 
25, 1960 and January 25, 1961 - 

` Printech: Madras; January and Feb- 

ruary 1961 ‘ 

Samaj Sikshan: Udaipur, January 
1961 


School and College: London; Decem- 
ber 1960 and January 1961 


Siksha: Education Department, U.P. 
Vol. 13, No. 12, October 1960 


Soviet Literature: Moscow; No. 12, 
1960 


Sunshine: Poona; Vol. 7, Nos. 5---7, 
December 1960—February 1961 

Talim-o-Taraqqui: New Delhi; De- 
cember 1960—February 1961 

Teachers College Record: Columbia 


University; Vol. 62, Nos. 2—5, Novem- 
ber 1960—February 1961 


The Arts and Education: The British 
Council; Nos, 30—38, December 1960— 
February 1961 


The Education Review: Madras; Vol. 


LXVII, No. 12, Vol. LXVIII, Nos. 1 and 
2, December 1960—February 1961 


The Education Digest: Michigan; Vol. 


XXVI, Nos. 3—5, November 1960— 
January 1961 

The Listener: B.B.C., London; Vol. 
LXIV, Nos. 1647—1662; October 20, 
1960—February 2, 1961 

The Progress of Education: Poona; 


Vol. XXXV, Nos. 5—7, December 1960— 
February -1961 


The W. A, Teachers Journal: State 
School of Teachers’ Union of Western 
Australia; Vol. L, No. 10, November 
1960 


Unesco Chronicle: Unesco, Paris; Vol. 
VI, Nos. 11 and 12, November and De- 
cember 1960 

Unesco Courier: Unesco, Paris 
year; No. 2, February, 1961 


Vyayam: Madras; November 1960 


14th 


What is Unesco? Unesco Information 
Vonal Unesco, Paris; 2nd Edition, 
1960 


Youth Congress: New Delhi; Vol. 5, 
Nos. 1-2, February 10, 1961 


OUR NEXT ISSUE 


The special theme of the Summer 1961 issue of THE 
EDUCATION QUARTERLY would be Women's Education 
that would include articles on various aspects and special 
problems of women’s education in India. 
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TO LET 


In This Issue 


THE CONTRIBUTIONS in this issue of The Education Quarterly largely 
relate to the education of girls and women in India. Not only has 
the education of our girls and women lagged behind, but no serious 
thought was given to this problem until the appointment of the 
National. Committee on Women’s Education in 1958, when for the 
first time an attempt was made to grapple with the issues involved 
in women’s education. The Report of the National Committee on 
Women’s Education, published in 1959, is a major document on this 
subject and in its wake several measures have followed to give rea- 
lity and content to the education of our women. We are still only 
at the beginning of our labours and there is many a problem ahead 
to confront and get round before we can see our way clearly. Most 
of the writers in this issue have referred to these problems but are 
in no two opinions about the need to face them squarely and with- 
out delay. 


In ‘Democratic India and Women’s Education’, Lakshmi Misra 
gives a historical account of women’s education up to the Second 
Five-Year Plan and makes a plea for the immediate implementa- 
tion of the recommendations of the National Committee on Women’s 
Education and emphasises that an illiterate women population on 
the one hand and a democratic form of government on the other go 
ill together.. Home Science, a subject of particular relevance and 
efficacy in women’s education, has been gaining in popularity and 
Rajammal Devadas discusses teaching of Home Science and demon- 
strates through some well-considered suggestions, how Home 
Science could be made to fulfil its role in the country’s develop- 
ment. We come to surer grips with the problem of women's oes 
tion only when we face the question as to how we are going to 
tackle the womenfolk in our rural communities. Mohan Lal sets 
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out the various snags in the education of girls in the rural areas 
and the measures. that could be pursued in overcoming them. 
K. N. Srivastava deals with the education of adult women in rural 
areas ana suggests what the village schools can do to educate the 
adult women in our villages. It is appropriate in this connection and 
at this time when the country is celebrating the birth centenary of 
Rabindranath Tagore that H. B. Mukherjee should be writing a well- 
documented piece on Tagore’s views on women’s education. He 
also gives an account of the experiments Tagore tried in the field 
of co-education. 


rt We then have accounts of the education of women in Ceylon 
by Clara Motwani, in the U.A.R. by Mohamed Khairy Harby and 
Zenab Mahmoud Mehrez, in the U.K. and the U.S.A. by Austin 
D’Souza—all throwing an informing ray of light on the way other 
countries have gone about in the task of bringing education to the 
doors of their womenfolk. 


__ We hope that these contributions would be of some use to the 
thinking of our edu¢ationists and the teaching public on the sub- 
ject which, among other things, is so inextricably connected with 
the now all-important drive towards making the nation literate. 
In the long term the establishment of a welfare state would be in- 
conceivable without equality between the sexes, and this equality 
would be an idle dream without equality of educational opportunity. 


—EDITOR 
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Democratic India and 
Women’s Education 


HE Universiry EDUCATION COMMIS- 
ston, 1949 pointed out that “if 
education had to be limited to men or 
women, that opportunity should be 
given to women, for then it would most 
surely be passed on to the next genera- 
tion.” This fact has been more and 
more emphasised in recent years. This 
in spite of the fact, that the history of 
women’s education in India starts right 
from Vedic times, when women had 
the same status in society as men and 
also the equal right to education. 
Women were given a good grounding 
in religious education as well. Up to 
the beginning of the Christian Era, 
Upanayan or the ceremonial initiation 
into Vedic studies applied to both boys 
and girls. This ceremony was followed 
by formal education. Women were 
teachers and preachers also. The hymns 
composed by lady poets were included 
even in the Vedic Samhitas. In general 
girls were taught those subjects which 
helped them to discharge their domes- 
tie duties satisfactorily. Some of the 
fine arts like dancing and singing, 
which were regarded as special accom- 
plishments for girls were also taught to 
them. References to these are found in 


Vedic hymns, Taittiriya Samhitus 
(VII65)° and  Maitruyine Samhita 
(11.7.3). 


This tradition was continued in the 
later Vedic times also but it suffered a 
good deal after about 300 B.C. on ac- 
count of new trends like child marriage 
ete. And slowly came the stage when 
women were graded with the Sudras 
and forbidden to recite Vedic Mantras. 


1 With the advent of Muslim rule in 
India, the status and education of wo- 


LaksuMı Misra, M.A., B.T., Research 
Scholar, Saugor University, Sagar 


men went down further and when the 

Mughal administration collapsed, there 

was general chaos and in so far as the 

position of women was concerned, it 

could not have been worse, what with 

qiq marriages, the Purdah and the 
ati. 


The position in the beginning of the 
19th century was, as explained by-Cal- 
cutta School Society, ‘no provision 
of any kind existed for the education 
of women and an attempted estimate 
of their general literacy places the 
figure at one in a hundred thousand’, 
Similarly the survey of education, con- 
ducted by the Governors of different 
provinces in the first quarter of the 
19th century, showed that: while there 
was a network of indigenous schools for 
boys, there was no indication of any 
woman scholar attending any of the 
common schools. William Adam’s re- | 
port has it that there was no instruc- 
tion at all, where women were con- 
cerned. ‘Absolute and hopeless igno- 
rance is their lot’. This, however, was 
not the fate of women in general. While 
Bengal was one of the most backward 
provinces in this respect, Madras and 
Punjab had reported the enrolment of 
girls indigenous schools. Even Adam 
reported that Zamindars in eneral 
instructed their daughters in the ele- 
ments of knowledge. Apart from that, 
all the reports of the provinces men- 
tioned that the system of domestic 
instruction was widely prevalent. Still, 
the general situation in regard to wo- 
men’s education was deplorable. 


Pioneering Efforts 


- Education for girls and women, in any 


‘sense of the word, was made 
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possible mainly through the efforts of 
western missionaries. Although their 
aim was to spread their religion, they 
should be given due credit for opening 
girls’ schools for the first time and con- 
tinuing their efforts with sustained 
vigour. The cause of women’s educa- 
tion was also strengthened by the 
efforts of our own reformers like Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy, Pandit Ishwar Chan- 
dra Vidyasagar and others, A stage was 
reached in 1853 when the British 
Government gave up their neutral 
policy in such matters and came out in 
the open and declared their support in 
affording opportunities for the educa- 
tion of our women. This culminated in 
the formal declaration of the Govern- 
ment’s educational policy in the Des- 
patch of 1854. Grants-in-aid began to be 
given to girls’ schools. This welcome 
development, however, did not bring 
about the desired results, In 1882, 
the percentage of scholars to the total 
female population of school going age 
was only .85. Then came the recom- 
mendations of the Hunter Commission 
and Calcutta University Commission. 
But, progress in the education of wo- 
men was most visible only after the 
Government of India Act of 1919. There 
was a substantial growth of girls’ insti- 
tutions and increase in the enrolment 
of girls in schools in all the provinces 
during this period. Women’s education 
received a further fillip as the provinces 
became autonomous. Then came inde- 
pendence and still further progress in 
women’s education. Coming to facts and 
figures, if we take into consideration 
the progress made during 20th century, 
it has been almost continuous, as the 
following table shows :— 


[Ya oe e ee 5 
Year No. of Institu- Scholars Expenditure 
tions 


(in lakhs) (in lakhs) 
1901-1902 6162 3°92 Rs, 34:0 
1921-1922 23517 13-0 Rs, 110-0 
1946-1947 38196 42-98 Rs, 665-92 


In spite of financial stringency the in- 
crease in the figures, along with quali- 
tative improvement, was also visible. 
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Many fields of study were 


row open to 
women. Even Institutions cf engineer- 
ing and technology had women as their 
students. Women taking to cereers were 


not unknown. 


Independence 


With independence came more oppor- 
tunities. The new Constitution provid- 
ed all fundamental rights to women, 
Article 45. stated, “The State shall en- 
deavour to provide within a period of 
ten years from the commencement of 
this Constitution for free and compul- 
sory education for all children until 
they complete the age of 14 years.” 


This was certainly a revolutionary 
development, characteristic of a free 
country. As the quinquennial review 
1947-52 puts it, “the achievement of in- 
dependence served to underline the im- 
portance of education in the changed 
context.” In free India, the facilities for 
the education of girls and women were 
further expanded. The rise in the num- 
ber of girls in colleges and schools was 
unprecedented. The other notable fea- 
ture was the growth in the number of 
educational centres for adult women. 
Whenever suitable opportunities were 
afforded, women took full advantage of 
them and the literacy percentage, of 
1951 census showed that it had risen 


from 6.0 in 1941 to 9.3 and it is estimat- 


ed to be about 28.8 per cent in 1961. But 
this also shows that 71.2 per cent girls 
and women are still illiterate and this 
figure is very high compared to other 
countries, especially Western countries. 


After independence, the Government 
of India took certain measures to pros 
mote the cause of education. One a 
the first commissions to be appointe 
was the University Education Comm 
sion under the chairmanship of Dr. > 
Radhakrishnan. It laid more stress on 
the education of women as women, in- 
cluding practical, ‘laboratory’ expe 
ence. Then was appointed the Seer na 
ary Education Commission in 1952 4 
examine the prevailing system a 
suggest measures for its reorganisatio 


| improvement. It recommended that 
type of education open to men 
ald be open to women as well, 


ye-Year Plans 


> Government of India set 
1g Commission to assess and 


ources in all fields.” As regards edu- 
tion it observed that its provision 
as very inadequate and the overall 
cture was defective, and of special 
concern was the education of women 

girls. The Commission emphasised 
attention should be paid to the 
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needs of different age groups of married 


zand unmarried girls. It also suggested 
certain measures to arouse the con- 


sciousness of parents to the need of edu- 
cating their daughters. The Planning 


“Commission suggested schemes for each 


and every stage in some detail and fixed 
certain targets to be reached by the end 
of the Plan period. —s_— 


. Then the Second Five-Year Plan was 
prepared with a provision of larger 
opportunities for girls and women. The 
following Table shows the progress 
made in the First Plan period and the 
target set for the Second. 


Stage 1950-51 ` 1955-56 1960-61 
ta See (pager ae 
Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total Boys Girls” Total 
59 25 42 60 = S5tetr ol 26 40. 6 
22 5 14 30 BLI 36 Om 23) 
46° 17 ie 57. 23-40 70 28 = 49. 


Tt is clear that education among girls 
$ much less, compared to the boys 
the same age group at the beginning 
he First Plan. By the completion of 
lan period, no special increase was 
ible, rather the disparity among the 
ation of boys and girls had grown 
In addition the target fixed for 
Second Plan in no way tried to 
ge the gulf. But the Educational 
el of the Planning Commission re- 
mded the appointment of a com- 
tee to examine the problem of girls’ 
Women’s education. 


cordingly the Government of India 
‘Set up the National Committee on 
Women’s Education in the Ministry of 
ation on 19th May 1958, under the 
Tmanship of Smt. Durgabai Desh- 
kh. This was the first committee ever 
Jointed to suggest measures to make 
he leeway in women’s education at 
uc Primary and Secondary levels an 
7° examine the problem of wastage. It 


Nad al 


i lult women’s education, the work o 


-Committee’s rec 


so to examine the problem of 


voluntary organisations in this connec- 
tion and the possibility of encouraging 
a large number of women to go in for 
vocational trades. $ : 


The chairman and members of the 
Committee made an extensive: tour of 
the country; discussed the problem with . 
the State authorities; studied problems 
on the spot; visited institutions dealing 
with different aspects of the problem 
and addressed public meetings. -They 
interviewed teachers, parents, educa- 
tionists and administrators and collected 
all the literature available. The Com- 
mittee also circulated a detailed ques- 
tionnaire touching all the ` aspects 
covered under the terms of reference, 
Besides the replies of the questionnaire, 
they also received a number of sugges- 
tions from several persons. 


The Committee examined the pro- 
blem in all its aipat ai AA, 
mmendations. 50. 
PENE ommendations were as 
follows : ; 


. The education of ‘women should be 
Beck as a major and. special 
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problem in education for many years to 
come and the gulf between the educa- 
tion of men and women should be 
bridged as soon as possible. 


2. First priority should be given to 
the claims of women’s education in the 
sum set for the development of edu- 
cation. 


3. A special machinery should be 
created in the Centre and the States to 
deal with the problem of girls’ and 
women’s education. 


4. The centre should assume more 
responsibility for its rapid develop- 
ment. 

5. The cooperation of semi-official, 
local bodies and voluntary organisa- 
tions should be enlisted. - 


Besides the Committee made recom- 
mendations in regard to the special pro- 
blems such as Primary education, Se- 
condary education, adult education etc. 
and suggested attendance scholarships, 
special amenities in co-educational 
institutions, supply of free educational 
equipment and clothes, scholarships to 
pose and deserving girls, provision for 

ostels and the provision of special 
educational facilities for adult women, 
attractive diversified courses suited to 
girls and incentives for women to work 
as teachers in rural areas and quarters 
for women teachers. 


There cannot be two Opinions as to 
the appropriateness of these recom- 
mendations. But the financial resources 

. that these call for are not very easy to 
come by. It is 
all these recommendations have been 
made. Right from the Hunter Com- 


4 


not the first time that’ 


mission Report of 1882, all the important 
reports have emphasised the impor. 
tance of edueating our girls. Then, why 
is it that it has always lagged behind? 
Obviously, people have been conserva- 
tive in the matter of the education of 
girls and women. Then, the lack of 
funds at the Government level and at N 
the level of average person. 


Some Suggestions 


The situation today has not improv- 
ed materially, except that Government 
is now taking a live interest in the pro- 
blem. In this connection, a few sug- 
gestions are worth considering. Instead 
of awarding scholarships at all stages, 
part-time jobs could be given to the 
girls in the school management. The 
shift system could be introduced, to 
combat shortage of teachers, The for- 
mula of each one teach one, if applied, 
could double the percentage of the 
literacy of women. 


The cooperation of the voluntary 
organisations and the public is called 
for in an increasing measure. Gover- 
mental effort alone cannot deliver the 
goods. The statistical figures may seem 
encouraging but we should remember 
that the population is growing at the 
same time. To some extent, it has neu 
tralised the efforts that are being made 
to eradicate illiteracy. Under the cir- 
cumstances education to all be 
still more necessary, and the combin 
effort of all most imperative. We have 
to remember that the future of our own 
democracy depends on the strides we 
make in education, quantitatively an 
qualitatively. 
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Tagore on Womens 
Education 


AGORE’S THOUGHTS AND WRITINGS 

were brought to bear on the 
problem of women—their status and 
role in society, and their education— 
not only in his capacity as a sensitive, 
Socially conscious poet, but also as a 
leading social thinker and educationist 
in the country. 


Tagore’s criticism of the subjection 
of women and his advocacy of their 
emancipation became evident from his 
very earliest prose-work in Bengali, 
nope Prabasir Patra (Letters of a 
ler _to Europe), containing 
etters written from England - during 
the year 1879-1880 when he was only 
eighteen years old. “Women are a 
part of humanity”, he wrote in one 
aed God has created them as an 
joe part of the society....If it is 
ee that it was God’s intention to 
oh uce a half of mankind into brutes, 
Een it would mean an insult to His 
SRN This. strain of thought was 
i eed in increasingly richer forms 
eee numerous poems, essays, 
i els, and short-stories till his last 
s, His sympathy for the cause of 
peet T was, thus, an obvious and ex- 
° response of a sensitive and 
progressive mind to the urgent call 
of the age. 


Role of Women 


n the real distinction of Tagore’s 
mle te in this field does not lie so 
Ree his advocacy of the equality 

men and women as human beings 


H. B. Muxuersez, M.A, B.T, D. Phil, 
Assistant P-ofessor in Education, 
D. S. Teachers’ Training College, 
Aligarh 


=a doctrine which had become 
increasingly familiar, and was com- 
monplace in socio-political. thought 
since Mill’s classic exposition of the 
subject in 1867—as in his forceful em- 
phasis on the distinctive role of women 
in human society. 


In fact, Tagore viewed with dis- 
approval and alarm the modern craze 
among women for complete equality 


‘with men in every sphere of life. As 


early as 1891 he criticised that section 
of  hyper-sophisticated, misguided, 
women who were “busy competing 
with men”, and declared that “the 
ignored (feminine) im ulses, accord- 
ing to Nature’s laws, shall gradually 
avenge themselves.” Though he could 
regard with sympathetic understand- 
ing these behaviour-patterns as a sym- 
ptomatic upsurge of the ps chology of 
frustration caused by age-old subjuga- 
tion under men, he none-the-less 
sounded a warning against the possible 
dangers of such psychosis, viz., loss of 
their “natural high sensibility”, of “the 
bloom of their womanhood, and their 
real power to sustain the human race 
with what it needs the most.” 


This is, of course, not to suggest that 
Tagore regarded women as on the whole 
inferior to men. Indeed, he even point- 


- ed out the superiority of women in some 


vital respects. In the domain of Nature, 
in particular, he said, woman has ascen- 
dancy over man; for, “comparatively | 
speaking, females are needful to her 
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purpose, while males are barely neces- 
sary.” Thus, “in the vital department 
of humanity woman still occupies the 
throne given to her by Nature”. Else- 
where he has stated that while “man 
is a specialised creation of Providence, 
women is universal.” - 


Both the above conceptions are based 
on Tagore’s differentiation between 
the respective physical arid mental 
make-up of man and woman, which he 
was always at pains to stress from 
different points of view. 


Mainly entrusted by Nature with the 
task of keeping the process of creation 
running, the woman has to play a pre- 
dominantly conservative and passive 
role. While man conquers Nature and 
builds empires and civilisations, one 
after another, over his conquest, 
woman introduces the element of stabi- 
lity and rhythm into man’s- restive 
onward march. That is why the ideal 
of stability is deeply cherished in 
woman's nature and “woman’s function 
is the passive function of the soil, which 
not only helps the tree to grow but 
keeps its growth within limits.” 


According to Tagore, woman has a 
two-fold function: as the mother and 
as the beloved. In the former capacity 
she provides nurture to man in his 
struggle for existence and conquest of 
Nature. «In the latter capacity she 
inspires man to creative activity of 
heroism and beauty, 


For both these functions woman has 
been endowed with some special quali- 
ties of character. While man’s interest 
mainly lies in the abstract and the 
impersonal, woman’s interest lies in 
the human and the individual. That is 
why “the human world is the woman's 
world, be it domestic or be it full of the 
other activities of life, which are human 
activities, and not 
efforts to organise.” Again, for the 
very same purposes, “love is the law 
of woman’s life”—love which inspires 
tender service and self-renunciation, 
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merely abstract , 


and through which she exercises such 
charm over the object of her love. If 
man out of his crudity has exploited 
that love to keep her in bondage, 
woman's acceptance of that bondage has 
been partly voluntary, prompted by 
the same instinctive law of love. When 
modern women deny and defy that law 
in thoughtless competition with men, 
they bring unhappiness not only to the 
human society. in general but also to 
their own selves. 


Women in the modern age, Tagore 
urges, have, therefore, to find their 
true selves and assert themselves as 
such. In their real capacity, he re- 
minds them, they have a signal role to 
perform in the modern world. She 
must, on the one hand, restore stability 
and balance to the mad rush of modern 
civilisation; she must, on the other 
hand, shake off her conservative timi- 
dity nursed for ages within narrow 
domestic walls and resolutely join her 
steps with the marching time. In “the 
bruised and maimed world of the indi- 
vidual,” she has to rehabilitate the 
individuals in their proper place in 
society. In the impersonal world of 
organisation, “she must protect with 
her care all the beautiful flowers of 
sentiment from the scorching 1>1ghter 
of the science of proficiency.” The pre- 
sent civilisation with its ideals of effi- 
ciency and competition has largely 
failed to deliver the goods to humanity. 
The future civilisation, in order to sur- 
vive, has to be founded on “the spiri- 
tual ideals of reciprocity”, on “world 
wide social cooperation.” In such an 
atmosphere, Tagore affirms, woman 
will find her true place and real role, 
where she will not be either slaving 
for man or competing with him, but 
will be standing beside him in his lifes 
work as a complementary force, “as a 
succour in distress, a partner in serious 
thoughts, a companion in weal or woe» 


Curriculum and Organisation 


Tagore’s conception of women’s edu 
cation was, naturally, a reflection © 


Would mean 
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his interpretation of the nature and 
role of women as postulated above. In 
other words, the education of women, 
according to him should be so designed 


T as to fulfil the above objectives. 


On the thorny question as to whether 
women should have the same educa- 
tion as men, Tagore has some positive 
and precious things to say. He first 
enunciates a general doctrine on this 
point in the following words: “What- 
ever is worth knowing is knowledge. 
It should be known by men and women 
alike—not necessarily for practical use, 
but for the sake of knowing”. To 
deprive women of such knowledge on 
the reactionary apprehension that it 
would somehow de-feminize them, he 
Says, is fallacious. The femininity of 
women is not such a fragile substance, 
he remarks humorously, that they 
would lose it by such knowledge as the 
Earth is round and not flat, and the 
serpent Vasuki does not support the 
Earth on its hood. “Therefore, it is my 
belief”, he states, “that even if women 
study Kant and Hegel, they would still 
continue, to love children and would 
not entirely disown their menfolk.” 
This is not to say, however, Tagore 
hastens to add, that there should be 
no difference whatsoever between the 
education of men and women; that 
a defiance of Providence 
Bre. has created them differently. 

aking a clear distinction between 
pire knowledge and utilitarian know- 
eet Tagore states categorically : 

howledge has two departments; one 
Telates to pure knowledge; the other 
lates to utilitarian knowledge. In 
ie field of pure knowledge there is no 
ifference between man and woman; 
ut the difference does exist in the 


field of utilitarian knowledge. Women 
_ Must acquire pure knowledge in order 


T e complete human beings. But 
on is the harm in admitting that 
ere is something special about that 
utilitarian aspect of their knowledge 
Which trains them to attain complete 
Homanhood 2” The practical educa- 
ion of women should naturally be 
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different from that of men, because 
they have different physical and 
mental make-up. To deny this fact out 
of rebellious arrogance would mean 
making a travesty of truth. 


It is in the light of the above specifi- 
cation in women’s education that the 
code of conduct that Tagore once laid 
down for the women students of his 
institution can be properly appreciat- 
ed. His emphasis on the development 
of sociability, the sense of corporate 
responsibility, and the spirit of self- 
discipline applies with equal force to 
the male students. But some observa- 
tions apply to the women students with 
pointed significance. Stressing the im- 
portance of good manners he stated, 
“Tt is ugly to be unmannerly; but 
particularly for women it is ‘unpardon- 
able.” In this context, he recommended 
the principle of moderation as “an 
essential part” of decent conduct— 
“moderation in behaviour, in | social 
communication, in the gl ae ce of 
emotions.” Emphasizing the habit of 
cleanliness and orderliness as an indis- 
pensable equipment for women, he 
observed, “We naturally associate 
women’s presence with beauty and 
cleanliness in her home, these being an 
expression of her innate love of purity 
and her desire to please.” 


On ` another on issue 
regardin women’s education—viz., 
oatha aie should be educated in the 
company of male students, or in segre- 
gation—Tagore, a pioneer of co-educa- 
tion in this country, clear] stated his 
convictions. Criticising the spirit of 
mistrust which is behind the policy of 
segregation, he wrote, “It would be an 
exaggeration to say that no source of 


: 2 a 
danger whatsoever exists in ou 
rane but the more we would 

restrictions from 


empt to impose 
Snort to ee it, the more would 
this attitude turn to a disease... .It is 
mutual trust_that purifies the social 
atmosphere. .Who is not trusted ceases 
to be trustworthy; and the more it 
happens, the more have the strangle- 
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hold of restrictions to be tightened... . 
We have to rely on the inner person, 
and not on the sentry at the gate....I 
have affection and respect for women; 
that is why I feel pained when I find 
them isolated in the prison cell of mis- 
trust.” 


Women’s Education at Santiniketan and 
Visva-Bharati 


As in many other fields of his educa- 
tional philosophy, Tagore’s ideas on 
women’s education were not confined 
to the region of theories only but were 
implemented in practice to a consider- 
able extent. 


As early as 1908, a girls’ section was 
started in Tagore’s institution at Santi- 
niketan, and co-education of boys and 
girls went on vigorously for two years, 
after which the section had to be 
closed down owing to certain adminis- 
trative difficulties during those days 
of meagre resources for the institution. 
The section, however, was revived soon 
after the foundation of Visva-Bharati in 
1918. In 1922, a hall of residence, 
known as ‘Nari-Bhavana’, was started 
with four girls. But the section soon 
attracted a number of girl-students 
from different parts of the country, so 
that the total number of girls studying 
in the various departments of the 
institution came to be 30 in a year or 
so. The permanent hostel for girls, 
known as ‘Sri Bhavana’ (later ‘Sri 
Sadana’), was ready by 1929. The total 
number of women students at Visva- 
Bharati, as given in the Annual Report 
for 1956-1957 was 643 (out of the total 
roll strength of 1,470), of whom 230 


were resident in Sri Sadana alone. 


The policy of the institution being 
professedly co-educational, the girl- 
students attended all its academic 
departments on the same footing as the 
boys, with practically the same course 
of study, and were required to show 
the same level of attainment. Addi- 
tional arrangements, however, had been 
made for the teaching of subjects like 
Domestic Science, Cooking, 
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Work etc., specially meant for women; 
and the special courses in Art, Crafts, 
Musie, and Dancing provided in respec- 
tive departments of the institution 
were particularly popular with the 
senior women-students, which not 
only enriched their cultural equipment 
but proved very useful for their future 
independent careers. y 


Apart from the academic studies, the 
girls had extra-curricular activities of 
their own. They received -special 
training in cooking and kitchen work, 
managed their own separate kitchen 
in their hostel, and often on the full- 
moon or new-moon days invited all the 
inmates of the institution to a com- 
munal meal prepared by themselves, 
The supervision of the young children 
of the Children’s Section was entirely 
the responsibility of the senior girls, 
who also attended them in their sick- 
ness. Besides participating fully in 
the general social and cultural activi- 
ties of the institution, the girls Tan 
their own clubs, societies, and various | 
other organisations. 


The aspect of physical culture of the 
girls ee also well looked after. They — 
fully partook of the open air life of the 
institution, participating in games, 
sports, hikings and excursions, as_als0; 
which is more notable, in the athletics 
of self-defence like daggerplay, lathi- 
play and the Japanese art of J 
They had also a regular. Girl-Guide 
organisation of their own which camé 
to be known as Sahayika. 


The education of the girls at Visva- 
Bharati was, therefore, as fully ei 
ceived as that of the boys, the physical 
intellectual, vocational, cultural, at 
social aspects of their personality 
receiving as full an attention as ha 
of the latter, while matters specially 
associated with their sex also be 
received the importance they deserve® 


Conclusion 


When we take into consideration be 
significant facts that even in 1944 


OS aa a 


ensus has been shown to be only 13 
er cent, the importance that Tagore 

Thad attached to the problem of the 
emancipation and education of women 

since the late decades of the nineteenth 

"century cannot but be regarded as a 

ighted approach. His daring experi- 

ent on co-education as early as 1908 

ust also be taken as a pioneer 

tempt in this field which still brist- 

5 with controversy. 


it wit also appear from the Mudaliar 
Commission Report (pp. 54-55) that 
ur educationists are still exercised 
‘over the debatable point as to whether 
and in what respects the education of 
Women should be different from that of 
en. We have found what valuable 
ght Tagore has thrown on the prob- 
and that ‘Tagore’s conclusions 


But I am strongly of opinion 
same facilities as men and ~ 
necessary. 


© As for women’s education I 
should be different from men’s and 
that women should 
ven special facilities where 
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well accord with the general agree- 
ment among our educators that while 
“every type of education open to men 
should also be open to women”, “the 
claims of family life should be consi- 
dered as important as those of public 
life” and “the education of the girls, 
leading to the inculcation of domestic 
virtues and skills, should be a better 
preparation for (their) life „after. 
school, in which home making will 
necessarily play an important part.” 
id). 


(Ibid) 


_Tagore’s attitude towards women is 
marked by a sympathetic insight into 
their problems, a genuine reverence for 
their character, and a touching faith 
in their role and destiny in relation to 
human affairs. It is characterised, on 
the one hand, by the ardour of a re- 
former, and, on the other hand, by the 
wisdom of a prophet: ae reveals a 
ha synthesis 0: e progressive 
ideas of the West and the spiritual 
values of the East, and, as such, posses- 
ses deep significance for the women of 
all the world, still striving to find and 
attain their true place in human society 


under the Sun. ; 


m not sure whether it 
ji when it should begin. 
should have the 


—Gandhiji 
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Teaching of Home 
Science in India 


URING THE LAST DECADE, Home 
Science (or Home Economics) 
has received great attention in the field 


of education in India. Educationists, 
administrators, Governments and 
philanthropists are giving impetus to 


Home Science education at all levels. 
Home Science has been included in the 
curricula in the Basie schools, Multi- 
purpose High schools, Junior and 
Senior colleges, Universities, Rural 
Institutes of Higher Education, Exten- 
sion Training Centres, Mukhya Sevi- 
kas’ Training Centres and Community 
Development Blocks. Today, more than 
forty colleges affiliated to more than 
twenty Universities offer Home Science 
at the Pre-University, Intermediate, 
Bachelor’s and Post-graduate, and Rural 
Institute levels. (Universities of Ali- 
garh, Patna, Calcutta, Delhi, Punjab, 
Lucknow, Allahabad, Rajasthan, 
Baroda, Gujerat, Jammu and Kashmir, 
S.N.D.T. Bombay, Kerala, Mysore, 
Madras, Osmania, Sri Venkateswara, 
Andhra, Nagpur, Utkal, Jubbulpur, 
Saugar and Anand—Vallabhai Patel 
Vidyapeth). The Universities of Gau- 
hati, Annamalai and- the new Agricul- 
tural University, Uttar Pradesh, are 
also contemplating the introduction of 
Home Science. Among the colleges, 
five offer post-graduate courses leading 
to M.Sc. Degree—the Lady Irwin 
College, New Delhi, Faculty of Home 
Science, Baroda, Women’s Christian 
College and Queen Mary’s College, 
Madras and Sri Avinashilingam Home 
Science College, Coimbatore. 
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RagAMMAL P. Devapas, M.Sc, MA, 
Ph.D., (Ohio State), Principal, Sri 
Avinashilingam Home Science 
College, Coimbatore 


By the end of the Second Five-Year 
Plan, Home Science would have been 
introduced into nearly 400 Multi- 
purpose or Higher Secondary schools in 
all the States. 


When Home Science was first intro- 
duced into schools and colleges, it was 
called by various names—Domestic 
Science, Domestic Art, Household 
Science, Household Arts, Household 
Economy, Household Administration, 
Home Craft, Housecraft, Euthenics (The 
Science of controllable environment) 
and such. It is now known as Home 
Economics in the U.S.A., and as Home 
Science in the U.K. and other Com 
monwealth countries including India. 


Need for a Sound Philosophy 


While the popularity enjoyed by and 
the encouragement accorded to Home 
Science are very heartening, it is 1m; 
portant to ensure that the essential ie 
tors which make Home Science useful 
and vital in India’s development ar 
integral parts of the curriculum. For 
this, there should be a sound philo- 
sophy of Home Science Education. This 
philosophy should influence and conti 
the development of the curricula, paa 
terns of teaching, tradition, admissiti 
of students and selection of stall. i 
evolving such a philosophy, answers 1 
the following questions will be help 


(i) What are the aims of tea 
ing Home Science ? 


cha 
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(ii) Is the Home Science pro- 
gramme fulfilling the highest 
ideals of Indian homes ? 


Does it have a strong foun- 
dation, built on the best in 
the past traditions of Indian 
culture ? 


Have the basic spiritual 
values of Indian life an im- 
portant place in the pro- 
gramme ? 


Do the curricula contain 
courses which have a realis- 
tic approach to actual condi- 
tions prevailing in the Indian 
homes, specially in the rural 
areas ? 


What does the community 
expect from the students of 
Home Science courses? 


What do the students expect 
from the Home Science 
courses ? 


(viii) How will the students apply 
the knowledge gained, in 
their everyday life ? 

(ix) Will the Home Science pro- 
gramme contribute to the en- 
hancement of living stand- 
ards, health and happiness 
of people ? 


(iii) 


(iv) 


(v 


=> 


(vi) 


(vii) 


What is Home Science? 


4 m addition to a sound philosophy, 
ae ear understanding of the meaning, 
eee components and outcomes of 
Pome Science is fundamental to a good 
‘urriculum. 


ore Science is a multi-purpose sub- 
inter which helps students develop their 
oe and capacities to achieve a 
ante and satisfying personal, home 
for Peay, life. It prepares them 
wife e greatest of all professions, 1.¢-, 
to and mother. It gives them abilities 
ethan anage the home and serve the 
a: It also prepares them for 
teiche: up careers outside the homes as 
of i ers, extension workers, managers 

institutions. Further it gives them 


the background to do research in the 
field. ` 


Home Science is an educational pro- 
gramme with an academic foundation 
comprising the basic and applied dis- 
ciplines of fundamental and applied 
sciences, humanities and the fine arts. 
On that foundation are built the areas 
of Home Science, namely, foods and 
nutrition, home management, child 
development, textiles and clothing, 
health and human relationships. 


Home Science takes into account the 
physical, emotional and psychological 
needs of the members of the family and 
their duties to their homes and country. 
It gives them both the intellectual back- 
ground and the preparation necessary 
for well-rounded personalities, who 
will be able to contribute to the deve- 
lopment of the community and to ad- 
just to the changes, taking place in a 
dynamic social order. 


Home Science at Different Levels 


Now, let us see the status of teaching 
Home Science at the different levels 
in India. Children in nursery schools 
and kindergarten_learn Home Science 
through activities ‘such as keeping 
themselves clean, washing hands, serv- 
ing and eating food, playing together, 
keeping things in their places, and 
care of one’s own belonging. Orga- 
nised group activities are the first steps 
towards their appreciating the art and 
joy of living together. Various projects 
in the Balwadis or nursery schools give 
opportunities for children to express 
art, music and beauty. 

In the Elementary schools, regular 
courses have been outlined with defi- 
nite time allotment in the time-table 
for teaching Home Science. In some 
cases, Home Science is given as part of 
“hygiene and physiology” with lessons 
on nutrition, cooking, cleaning and de- 
coration of the home, and budgetting. 

With the reorganisation of Secondary 
education, consequent on the democra- 
tie concept of universal education, 
several new courses have been provided 
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in the Multi-purpose High schools or 
Higher Secondary schools. Home 
Science is one of them. 


The Secondary Education Commis- 
sion. gave importance to Home Science 
as an independent group of subjects to 
be taught during the last four years of 
Secondary school. The All-India Secon- 
dary Education Council further in- 
cluded Home Science (in addition to 
its being an independent group) also 
as one of the subjects in the other elec- 
tive groups such as: Sciences, Humani- 
ties and the Fine Arts, to be taken in 
the last three years of Secondary 
school. Thus, in the present revised 
scheme, it is possible for a girl to take 
Home Science completely as a diversi- 
fied subject, or as one of the many 
subjects in the optional groups such as: 
Pere Humanities, and the Fine 

By 


The Government of India have en- 
couraged the starting of Home Science 
sections in several Higher Secondary 
or Multi-purpose High schools in the 
country. A “Draft Curriculum” for the 
three years’ study was prepared in 
1956 and sent to the State Governments, 
who in turn have adopted it with suit- 
able modifications, through their Boards 
of Secondary Education. Through 
short courses, seminars and workshops 
sponsored by the Directorate of Exten- 
sion for Secondary Education, Ministry 
of Education, Government of India, 
several teachers throughout the coun- 
try have been oriented to teach that 
curriculum. However, much remains to 
be done to make Home Science real 
and meaningful to the pupils, and to 
attract a large number of them to study 
the subject. The teachers of Home 
Science face a great many problems 
today. 


Some Problems 


A recent study conducted by the Ohio 
State University Education Team of 
Advisers with the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, Government of India, on the 
status of the practical streams offered 
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in the Multi-purpose High schools re- 
vealed the following obstacles against 
the complete realisation of the ideals 
envisaged by the Secondary Education 
Commission. 


1. Lack of agreement on the pur- 
pose and functions of the Multi- 
purpose High schools and of the 
practical streams provided in 
them. 


2. Inadequacy of accommodation 
and physical facilities. 


3. Dearth of instructional materials. 


4. Shortage of qualified teachers, 
especially in the practical 
streams. 

5. Absence of provision for the pre- 
service training for such 
teachers. 

6. Lack of provision for vocational 
guidance personnel. 

7. Absence of diversity of courses. 


Although the Team did not study the 
problems relating to Home Science, the 
above problems are true in the case of 
Home Science also to a great extent. 
In many schools, the teachers handling 
the subject are not qualified to teach 
Home Science. There are not enough 
Teacher Training colleges to tram 
teachers of Home Science, and strange 
ly enough, in the Teacher Training 
colleges of one State, the enrolment for 
Home Science is on the decreases 
Several schools are ill-equipped ae 
cally to offer the subject in spite of F 
grants given for the purpose. i 
are only a few books written in Indl 
in the field of Home Science. 


Children and parents have not quit 
realised the value of this subject f 
‘education for life’ and seek adn 
to alternative courses. In many sch 
the subject is taught as dry as the 
theory, and not woven around et 
problems and needs of the ado 
girls and those of their homes, hing 
satisfying and significant. The teac the 
of Home Science is so unrelated to not 
daily life of pupils, that they are 
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attracted to its study. Some State 
Governments and Universities have not 
given the same recognition to Home 
Science as for other subjects, in the 
order of eligibility for college admis- 
sion. Moreover, some of the prevailing 
systems of examinations are absolutely 
unsuitable for. promoting the study of 
Home Science. Because of these and 
other reasons, Home Science is not 
popular in the High schools. This is 
in striking contrast, to the mounting 
popularity gained by Home Science at 
the collegiate level, where the enrol- 
ment is rising rapidly. 

During 1958, a seminar-cum-training 
course for teachers of Southern Region 
was conducted at the Sri Avinashilin- 
gam Home Science College, Coimbatore 
by the author. From the thirty-two 
teachers who participated, from the four 
States of the Southern Region— 
Mysore, Kerala, Andhra Pradesh and 
Tamilnad—it was gathered that they 
were experiencing the following prob- 
lems. 

1. Lack of accommodation, equip- 
ment, audio-visual aids and suit- 
able reading materials in the 
regional language. 

. Difficulty to contact the families 
of pupils. 

. Lack of library facilities in the 
school. 

4. Lack of understanding about 
the scope of Home Science by 
the Head Mistresses. 

5. Departmental delays in sanc- 
tioning books and equipment. 


Even the properly trained teachers 
are often handicapped through lack of 


wo nw 


State 


De 


Andhra Pradesh .. 
Assam 
Bihar 


Gujerat and Maharashtra +. 
(Bombay before bifurcation). 
Himachal Pradesh. . ge 


physical facilities such as laboratory, 
equipment, books and audio-visual aids, 
The Extension Departments of the 
Directorate of Extension Programmes 
do offer library and audio-visual ser- 
vices in selected areas, but such ser- 
vices are extremely limited and some- 
times they do not have facilities in 
Home Science. Red tape often stands in 
the way of Heads of schools in the 
building up a laboratory, or the buying 
of equipment or books. 


Many teachers admitted that the time 
allotted to the teaching of Home Science 
is woefully inadequate. This needs re- 
consideration. Home Science is as im- 
portant as any other science or art 
subject and must receive equal recogni- 
tion of time allotment in the school 
day. 

Others have cited the absence of good 
Home Science textbooks and source 
materials in the regional languages. 
This is an area in which immediate 
action is called for. Outstanding tea- 
chers of the subject should be spotted 
and commissioned to write suitable 
materials for use in Home Science in- 
struction. All these obstacles need to 
be overcome and greater understanding 
of Home Science effected, if Home 
Science instruction is to be made effec- 
tive in schools. 


Multi-purpose High Schools Offering 
Home Science 
From the information supplied by the 
various State Departments of Educa- 
tion, the number of Multi-purpose or 
Higher Secondary schools offering 
Home Science is given below : 


Number to be Started in 


Bio of Schaal the Third Plan Proposals 


Started during Second 
Plan 
11 pO specific proposals 
1 No- plans because of dearth 
of teachers 
40 Not definite 
5 Proposals have been made 
for more 
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No. of Schools 


Number to be Started in 


State Started during Second the Third Plan Proposals  « 
Plan 
Kerala ae ae 6 Nil 
Madhya Pradesh .. 37 Not known 
Madras : 36 15 
6 Will be introduced in all 
a Higher Secondary schools 
Orissa 1 Not known 
Punjab 22 38 
Rajasthan .. 10 Multi-pur- 5 
pose and 
23 High 
Schools 
West Bengal 72 No target fixed ; 
Delhi Administration 2 Home Science will be in- 
trodúced in all the girls 
schools being converted 


to Multi-purpose Higher 
Secondary schools, 


Uttar Pradesh 218 up to 31 up to — 
High Interme- 
School diate 
standard standard 


Training of Teachers 


The number of schools offering Home 
Science in Multi-purpose schools is on 
the upward trend. But the quality of 
teaching, and the teaching facilities 
are not adequate. In order to remove 
the handicaps of not having adequate 
number of teachers with Home Science 
degrees, the All-India Council for 
Secondary Education had sponsored a 
number of camps and seminar-cum- 
training courses for the teachers of 
Home Science, at the State and 
Regional levels. Reports of these camps 
and seminars have turned out to be 
valuable reference materials for the 
teachers all over the country. The 
Council had also brought out a Hand- 
book of Suggestions for Home Science 
Teachers. Several articles on Home 
Science have appeared in “Teacher 
Education” published by the Directo- 
rate of Extension Programme for 
Secondary Education. Experts under 
the T.C.M. have also been working in 
the various Home Science colleges, 
through the University of Tennessee 
Contract. If the contacts made at these 


camps, can be maintained through pro- 
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per follow up, and the teachers helped 
to apply the knowledge obtained, a 
great progress is bound to result. 


A vigorous, systematic and intensive 
teacher training programme is neces- 
sary. Regional Training Centres can 
meet this need to some extent, but the 
long range solution will be to induce 
some colleges offering courses in Home 
Science at the Pre-University, under- 
graduate and post-graduate levels to 
start teacher training courses. Proper 
incentives are needed to attract suitable 
students for teacher training. There 
should be at least one good teacher 
training college for Home Science mM 
every State and adequate stipends E 
scholarships should be given to help 
deserving students become teachers. 


Home Science in Colleges 


The depth of the curriculum in Hora 
Science in the colleges depends ve 
the level for which it is meant and t 
traditions of the University to wa 
the colleges are affiliated. However 
any. college curriculum in Homi 
Science should be built round thre 
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disciplines—Sciences, Humanities and 
the Fine Arts. These should include— 


The Physical Sciences, including 
chemistry and physics with their appli- 
cations in nutrition, textiles, health, 
home-nursing, home management and 
household equipment. 


The Biological Sciences, including 
bacteriology, physiology, and hygiene, 
with their applications in nutrition, 
health, home nursing and child deve- 
lopment. 


The Social Sciences, including econo- 


mics, sociology, civics and psychology 
with their applications in home manage- 
ment, household and consumption eco- 
nomics, child development, family 
relationships, foods and nutrition and 
textiles and clothing. 


_ The Fine Arts with their applications 
in housing, home-furnishings, house- 
hold equipment, food preparations, tex- 
tiles and clothing, art in everyday life, 
music, cultural pursuits, child develop- 
ment and family relationships. Students 
apply their knowledge of colour, litera- 
ture and music to create beauty in 
everyday living in family festivals and 
ceremonies, selection and arrangement 
of beautiful articles, decoration and 
clothing. On this core, are built the 
home science subjects, as a synthesis 
of arts and sciences, to solve the every- 
day problems of home and family liv- 
ing. In Home Science programmes, 
students study child development and 
family relationships, home manage- 
Ment, textiles and clothing, foods and 
nutrition, family health and home nurs- 
ing, housing, household equipment, art 
in everyday life, home science educa- 
‘ai and spiritual, moral and cultural 
es, 


It is necessary that the core subjects 
me the requirements prescribed for 
lome Science in the different Univer- 
oe have a basic common minimum 
z enable students graduating from one 
niversity get admission in another 
niversity for post-graduate courses Or 
teacher-training, without disparities. 


About six to seven colleges offer 
Home Science for the Bachelor’s 
Degree in Education. Even in these 
colleges, graduates who had taken sub- 
jects other than Home Science for the 
basic degree can take Home Science 
for B.T. The result is that during the 
one year meant for teacher education, 
a considerable amount of time needs to 
be spent in acquiring the required sub- 
ject-matter background. This situation 
should be remedied, and larger number 
of Home Science graduates inspired to 
become teachers. Preparation for teach- 
ing Home Science should emphasise 
the need for correlating the require- 
ments of home conditions, to the teach- 
ing and learning in the schools. 


Home Science in Rural Higher 
Education 
Following the University Commis- 
sion’s report on Rural Universities, the 
Government of India through the Minis- 
tries of Education, and Food and Agri- 
culture, have taken some bold steps to 
formulate the policies for higher educa- 
tion in rural areas. The Ministry of 
Food and Agriculture appointed the 
first Joint Indo-American Team in 1955, 
to go into the programmes of agricul- 
tural education and research in Indian 
Universities. With regard to Home 
Science, that Team reported : 
“India is increasingly aware that any 
upward trend in the levels of liv- 
ing of the farm families in five 
lakh agricultural villages must 
include not only improvement in 
farming, but improvement in liv- 
ing, not only better agriculture, 
; but better homes and families. 
a i wherever the develop- 
Baers of Rural Universities 1s 
contemplated, there should be in- 
cluded in the plan provision for 
the eventual organisation of a 
college of Home Science. 


gi these colleges, those women 
$ should be trained, who have a vil- 
lage background and are willing 
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and anxious to work at the vil- 
lage level for the improvement 
of the village home.” 


Following the recommendations of 
the Joint Indo-American Team, many 
Agricultural and Veterinary colleges 
have established new post-graduate 
courses and extension wings. Simi- 
lar developments have not taken place 
in the field of Home Science. It is 
encouraging, however, to note that the 

. Sri Avinashilingam Home Science 
College is making some attempt in 
this direction. Some State Agricul- 
tural Colleges—Madras, Punjab, 
Ranchi (Bihar) Vallabhai Vidyapeth, 
and Osmania University—are also con- 
templating setting up Home Science 
courses with a bias on Agriculture and 
Community Development. 


The Ministry of Food and Agricul- 
ture appointed a Second Indo-Ameri- 
can Team on Agricultural Research 
and Extension in September 1959, to 
evaluate the progress during the 
period after the first Indo-American 
report and to develop supplementary 
recommendations with special refer- 
ence to the Third Five-Year Plan. 
Their Report which has just been re- 
leased, has several references pertain- 
ing to Home Science. 


“Great progress in the field of Home 
Science education can be made 
in the immediate future. A 
standard curriculum for Home 
Science colleges, suited to 
Indian rural conditions, should 
be prepared by an appropriate 
committee after a thorough 
examination of the existing 
curricula in India as well as in 
foreign countries. 
. “One home science college per 
State should be the minimum 
goal. As suggested elsewhere, 
these colleges should be located 
close to an Agricultural College 
or form part of an Agricultural 
University. 


, 
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“It was the privilege of the Team 
to visit one of the Home Science 
colleges and to see one Home 
Science Wing of an Extension 
Training Centre. We commend 
this effort to take scientific 
knowledge to the home of this 
great nation. The Team believes 
this effort should be extended 
and closely associated with 
agriculture. For home science 
knowledge has as valuable a 
contribution to make in India 
as in other parts of the world.” 


The Ministry of Education also 
appointed a Committee on Higher 
Education for Rural Areas in 1955, 
under the Chairmanship of Dr. K. L. 
Shrimali. The Shrimali Committee 
recommended the establishment _ of 
Rural Institutes, in selected Institu- 
tions which have had considerable 
experience of work in rural service. 
It suggested the following departments 
in such Rural Institutes—Rural Engi- 
neering; Agricultural Science, Teacher 


Training, Health and Diploma in 
Rural Services (Equivalent 0 
Degrees), of which one subject_is 


Home Science, the others being Co- 
operation, Social Education, Public 
Administration, and Village Industries. 
Since then, 11 Rural Institutes have 
been set up in the different parts of 
the country. All the students in these 
institutions undergo a common core 
course on rural problems and com- 
munity development, in addition to 
the field of their specialisation (Elec: 
tive). : 


Home Science offered in these insti- 
tutes is based on the rural needs an 
problems. Three Rural Institutes, vi. 
Gandhigram, Shri Shivaji Education 
Society and Rajpur (Punjab) are 
offering Home Science. The diploma 
holders of this course can be readily 
employed as instructors of Honi 
Science Wings and as Women Socia 
Education Organisers. 


TEACHING OF HOME SCIENCE IN INDIA 


Training of Gramsevikas and Mukhya- 
sevikas 
In the pattern of staffing the Com- 
munity Development Blocks, two 
Gramsevikas and one Mukhyasevika 
per Block have been included. The 


training for the Gramsevikas and 
Mukhya Sevikas emphasise Home 
Science. The Ministry of Food and 


Agriculture through its Directorate of 
Extension Training has established 40 
Home Science Wings distributed all 
over India, as part of Agricultural 
Extension Training Centres. 


The one-year training programme for 
Gramsevikas consists of: 


1. Agriculture and Allied subjects 


2. Home Economics subjects : 
Family foods and nutrition; 
Clothing for the family; 
Mother and child care; 
Household management; 
Health and sanitation; 
Human relationships. 


3. Handicrafts and cottage indus- 
tries 

4. Cooperation 

5. Extension philosophy and 
methods correlated with village 
work 

6. Office procedures—maintaining 


reports, records, diary ete. 


The Ministry of Community Deve- 
lopment has established _ eleven 
Mukhya Sevikas Units in the different 
States. The training programme for 
Mukhya Sevikas includes practical 
training, theoretical work and 
Work in the following areas: 


1. Promotion and development in 
village women an urge for 
better living. Improvement of 
the home and the community. 

« Organisation and promotion of 
family and child welfare acti- 
vities. 

. Establishment of _ Women’s 
Organisations, through cultural 


iJ 


g 


and recreational and other pro- 

grammes. 

4. Promotion of education for 
girls and improve the standard 
of living through some econo- 
mic programme, such as crafts. 

. Helping village women to im- 
prove agriculture and allied 
practices. 

6. Preparation, use. and main- 
tenance of audio-visual aids. 

. Development of minimum pro- 
grammes for women, children, 
and the family; preparation of 
work plans in co-ordination 
with the village community and 
other extension workers. 

. Establishment of working rela- 
tionship with other organisa- 
tions active in the same field, 
e.g, Sarvodaya, Bharat Sevak 

; Samaj etc. 

9. Participation in people's pro- 
grammes su as Panchayats, 
Cooperatives etc. 

10. Guiding and supervising the 
women ned staff in the Blocks. 


11. Evaluation of the programmes. 


on 


a 


co 


Home Science in Basic Education 


In pre-Basic, Basic and post-Basic 
edv ation ample provision has been 
made for learning Home Science 
through home-making activities such 
as prayer, hospitality, entertainin 
guests, preparing fongin Savne pooni 

i itive va. ) 
Core ee keeping the sur- 


clothing, pee hygiene, application 
of art an 


resources, 
crafts such as: 
aper making etc. 


acqui l 
ial for successful living. > 
tial Yor successful life, Home geiene, 
because of its intimate relationship 
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and concern for individual and com- 
munity life, has a tremendous scope in 
Basic education. 


At the post-Basic stage, Home Craft 
is one of the important crafts for 
pupils. 


T.C.M. and Home Science 


The Technical Cooperation Mission 
has been assisting many programmes 
of education in India. Among them, 
Home Science education has received 
much help through Indo-U.S. Home 
Science Programme—University of 
Tennessee Contract. This Contract 
was signed on July 9, 1955 with the 
purpose of strengthening the schools 
and colleges offering Home Science 

` programmes through better labora- 
tories, more equipment, library mate- 
rials and training of personnel. 
Through this first contract eight techni- 
cians from University of Tennessee 
served in eight different colleges for 
two years. Maharani’s College, Banga- 
lore, Lady Irwin College, New Delhi, 
Women’s Christian College, Madras, 
Queen Mary’s College, Madras, Baroda 
University, Baroda, St. Christopher’s 
Training College and Lady Willington 
Training College, Madras, and S.N.D. 
Thackersey Women’s University, 
Bombay. 


The Technical Cooperation Mission 
experts worked as a team and visited 
many other colleges assisting them in 
expanding and strengthening the pro- 
gramme in Home Science, during that 
period. . Indian counterparts were 
trained in Tennessee from six different 
colleges. 


A second contract was 
1958 through which eight 
assigned to four Regional 
S.LE.T. College, Madras, 
Institute, Calcutta, Lady Irwin College, 
New Delhi, and the S.N.D. Thackersey 
University, Bombay. Their term is 
now over and their final report is 
awaited. 


signed in 
experts were 
Centres, the 
the Viharilal 
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As Home Science education expand- 
ed its frontiers, the need for a profes- 
sional association of Home Scientists 
was felt and the Home Science Asso- 
ciation was established in 1952. It now 
has nearly 150 members. It is playing 
a vital role in the promotion of Home 
Science education at all levels. 


Future of Home Science in India 


Home Science has now established 
its place in education and has a glori- 
ous future before it. In order to 
enable Home Science to fulfil its role 
in the development of our country, 
the various problems and shortcomings 
pointed out need to be overcome. We 
have to first evolve a philosophy for 
Home Science based on India’s great 
culture, heritage and genius. 
philosophy should indicate that the 
ultimate goal of Home Science is 
“abundant and simple” living aime 
towards high thinking, robust health, 
and freedom for fullest spiritual ex- 
pression. 


On the basis of the philosophy 
evolved, suitable curricula and courses 
should be developed in educational 
institutions and taught effectively. 
For that purpose, production 
of literature, equipment, teach- 
ing aids and other facilities suit- 
able for Indian conditions, should ee 
promoted. Since Home Science ha 
been developed first in the West, y 
have been depending upon the H 
books and other publications ani 
research-findings /of those countries. 
We should try to adapt them for E 
in our country, and make all possible 
efforts 


This 


to bring out relevant Indjan 


publications. 
Practical and applied research in 
Home Science is one of the urgent 


needs of the day. Investigations on p 
nutritive values of indigenous _ foo s 
on the traditional methods of i 
preparation and preservation, ev? 

tion of suitable methods of co 
of clothing, housing, child care @ 


| 
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TEACHING OF HOME SCIENCE IN INDIA 


cottage industries and role of Home 
Science in Community Development 
are greatly needed. How to live 
happily within the means, how to in- 
crease the amenities of life, how to 
conserve food values and eradicate 
malnutrition, how to make the most 
of our human and natural resources, 
how to appreciate and express art 
without increasing the cost, and how 
to adjust to the changing modern 
conditions without losing the best in 
our ancient culture, are a few 
examples among the numerous pro- 
blems to be studied. Now that some 
post-graduate courses in Home Science 
have been opened it is hoped that 
fundamental research will be made in 
this field so that there will be enough 
findings on which we can plan future 
developments. 


Women enjoy greater freedom, pri- 
vileges and opportunities for public 
service today than ever before. 
has necessitated their getting the right 
type of education, which will enable 
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them function more effectively as 
mothers, bearers of culture, citizens 
and home makers. The modern scienti- 
fic advances have made greater im- 
pacts and changes in family life. 
Village communities are undergoing 
great transformations. Greater facili- 
ties for education, health, communica- 
tion and recreation call for certain 
adjustments in home living. Home 
Science education should attempt to 
meet these needs. 


One of the persistent criticisms 
against Home Science is that it is not 
related to Indian conditions and is 
borrowed from the West. The Home 
Scientists have a task of proving 
through their own philosophy, curri- 
cula, literature and other means that 
this criticism is not valid. 


- Above all, Home Science should re- 
vitalise and bring to focus the spiritual 
and human values in education and ` 


family life. 
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PLAN COORDINATION 


Central Assistance on State Pro- 
grammes during 1960-61 


Final payment sanctions totalling Rs. 
1599.55 lakhs were issued to the State 
Governments as Central assistance. 


Third Five-Year Plans of States 


Finalised Third Five-Year Plans have 
been received from all the States ex- 
cept West Bengal and are being exa- 
mined. 


Central Schemes included in the Third 
Five-Year Plan 


Schemewise details of the 72-crores 
plan of the Ministry were supplied to 
the Planning Commission. 


Assistance to Voluntary Educational 
Organisation 

It has been decided to revise the 
rules, regulations and scope of the 
scheme of Assistance to Voluntary 


. Educational Organisations for the Third 
Five-Year Plan. 


Grants-in-Aid to Voluntary Organisa- 
tion ` 


It is proposed to publish a small 
brochure containing the rules and re- 
gulations, scope, the pattern of assis- 
tance, etc, of all the schemes of the 
Ministry under which grant-in-aid is 
given to Voluntary Organisations work- 
ing in the different fields of education. 
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joundup of activities 
imistry of education 


Material for this purpose is being col- 
lected. 


PRIMARY AND BASIC EDUCATION 


Study Group on the Administration of 
Primary Education in India 


It has been decided to undertake a 
special study of the administration of 
Primary education in India, with par- 
ticular reference to democratic decen- 
tralisation. A Study Group has: been 
set up for the purpose. Detailed infor- 
mation schedules have been issued to 
the States and Union Territories, for 
collecting necessary material for the 
purpose. According to the present pro- 
gramme, the study is to be completed 
by the end of December, 1961. 


Assistance to Voluntary Organisations 
working in the field of Basic and Pre- 
Primary Education 
Grants amounting to Rs. 84,705 have 

been sanctioned to nine organisations 

during the period under review. 


Assistance for Establishing Post-Basic 
Schools 


The following grants were sanctioned 
during this period: 


Aided Post Basic School, 


Tiruvur, Andhra: Rs. 17,640 
Rayat Shiksa Sanstha, $ 
Satara, Maharashtra: Rs, 4,901 


ROUNDUP OF ACTIVITIES—MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF BASIC 
EDUCATION 


Research Projects 


(i) Analysis of language readers: A 
check-list of criteria was prepared and 
was sent for checking. The data receiv- 
ed are being tabulated. 


(ii) The pilot study of “How students 
spend their holidays”: The proformas 
“How I spent the holiday on 27th 
December and 30th December, were ad- 
ministered to pupils. Some pupils were 
interviewed and discussions were also 
held with some teachers and analysis 
sheets were prepared; and the profor- 
mas “How I spent the Diwali holidays” 
were analysed. 


(iii) Seminar on Research Methodo- 
logy: Three research seminars were 
held in this quarter ending on March, 
1961. These seminars were conducted 
by T.C.M. Expert, Dr. S. M. Corey to 
consider “Behaviour observations as a 
technique for getting research data 
analysis of unstructured data with re- 
r ference to the behaviour observation. 

_ The third seminar dealt with common 
errors made in interpreting educational 
research data by illustrating them with 
the help of practice exercises. 


(iv) Study of suitable crafts for 
pon schools: A revised check-list of 
ok was pretested and, sent for 
¢ ecking. The replies received are 
eing analysed and tabulated. 


Training Programme 


ae workshop of the Principals of Post- 
Graduate Basic Training Colleges on 
pa provement of Teacher Education in 
ost-Graduate Basic Training Colleges” 
ed held from 15th December, 1960 to 
15 ety, 1961. 18 delegates from 
5 States and Union Territories parti- 
Cipated in the workshop. 


ey Short-term training course for 
Vs educators was held from 16th 
$ ruary to 22nd March, 1961. 15 dele- 
Sates from different States participated. 


Arts and Crafts 


(i) The first short-term training 
course was held from 16th February, 
1961 to 22nd March, 1961 with 15 Trai- 
nees from the States of Andhra Pradesh, 
Gujerat, Himachal Pradesh, Madhya 
Pradesh, Maharashtra, Mysore, Punjab, 
Rajasthan, Tripura and West Bengal. 

(ii) The craft training course for 
craft educators was held in the insti- 
tute from 16th February 1961 to 22nd 
March, 1961. 


Directory of Post-Graduate Basic Train- 

ing Institute 

On the basis of data received from the 
Post-Graduate Basic Training Colleges, 
descriptive notes giving information 
about different aspects of Graduate 
Basic Training were prepared in respect 
of 15 States. 


Educational Tours of Teachers 


Sanctions amounting to Rs. 867 and 
Rs. 1,000 were issued to Bihar and 
Madras Governments respectively as 
reimbursement of the concessional rail- 
way fare for the tours sponsored by 
them. Administrative approval was 
issued to the Orissa State for sum of 
Rs. 522 for a tour proposed by it. 


Grants for Construction of Hostels 

A sum of Rs. 10 lakhs was sanctioned 
to 15 States for reloaning to the Basic 
educational institutions for construction 
of hostels. 

Mid-day Meals for Tribal Children 

It has been suggested to the State 
Governments/Union Territories that 
the scheme of mid-day meals for Pri- 
mary school children in Multipurpose 
Blocks in the Scheduled and Tribal 
areas may be included in the State 
Sector to the extent possible. 

The Ministry of Community Develop- 
ment and Cooperation has also been 
requested to consider the scheme and 
introduce it in as many multipurpose 
Blocks in Scheduled caste and Tribal 
areas as possible. 
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Expansion of Training Facilities for 
Primary School Teachers 


During the quarter under report a 
sum of Rs. 2,47,81,077 was sanctioned to 
the State Governments for the imple- 
mentation of this scheme. Another 
sanction of Rs. 36,450 out of the budget 
provision of this scheme was issued to 
the Government of U.P. in final adjust- 
ment of the Central grant payable: to 
them under the scheme of Relief of 
Educated Unemployed and Expansion 
of Primary Education for the year 
1957-58, 


Regional Seminars 


To discuss important matters and 
practical problems of planning, organi- 
sation and implementation in connec- 
tion with the programme of providing 
free and compulsory Primary education, 
4 Regional Seminars were held during 
1960-61. During the quarter under re- 
port grants totalling Rs. 7,455 were 
sanctioned to State Governments to re- 
imburse their expenditure on T.A. and 
D.A. of the participants to these Semi- 
nars, 


Improvement of Science Education 


Grants totalling Rs. 99,801 were 
sanctioned to the State Governments 
for the implementation of the scheme. 


National Seminar on 
mary Education 


To discuss ‘ways and means to ac- 
quaint all the Inspecting Officers of the 
State Education 
mary teachers, with the practical pro- 
blems involved 


Compulsory Pri- 


The proceedings of this seminar have 
been published in the form of a 
brochure and copies sent to the State 
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Governments and Union Territories 
with the request to organise similar 
seminars at the State, District and 
Group and Village levels urgently. 


Scheme of All-India Educational Survey 


The final adjustment of grants under 
this scheme has been made during the 
quarter under report. This involved 
payment of grants totalling Rs. 15,500 
to three State Governments. It also 
involved recovery of grants totalling 
Rs. 1,32,970 from 9 State Governments, 
Sanctions regarding all these payments 
and recoveries have been issued. 


All-India Council for Elementary Edu- 
cation 


The fourth meeting of the All-India 
Council for Elementary Education was 
held in New Delhi on the 27th and 28th 
February, 1961 and it made a number 
of valuable recommendations relating 
to the development of Elementary edu- 
cation in the country. 


WOMEN’S EDUCATION 


Scheme for Expansion of Girls Educa- 
tion and Training of Women Teachers 


Administrative approval was issued 
to the following States/Administrations 
with a Central share as shown against 
each for the year 1960-61. 


Rs. 
Rajasthan 3,86,205 
Maharashtra 4,39,000 
Kerala 1,32,000 
Andhra Pradesh 90,000 
Himachal Pradesh 23,000 
Delhi 5,600 


For the sub-scheme ‘construction of 
hostels for girls in middle and secon- 
dary schools’ administrative approva 
was issued to the following States :— 


Rs. 
West Bengal 1,50,000 
Andhra Pradesh 1,57,500 


43,708 

44,591 
1,52,093 
; 1,51,885 
‘Jammu & Kashmir 45,000 
Central assistance for the scheme 
leased through Ways and Means 
vances and sanction given in the last 
fer Of the financial year. Accor- 
“dingly, a sum of Rs. 1,11,65,947 inclu- 
sive of committed expenditure for 1959- 
i sanctioned in March, 1961 to 15 
i overnments. 


Natonal Council for Women’s Educa- 
Committee for establishment of 
ational Institutes for Women 


Mhe second and third meeting of the 
mmmittee appointed under the Chair- 

ship of Shrimati Indira Gandhi to 
rk out the details of this Scheme was 
ld on 16th February, 1961 and its re- 
"Port submitted to the Education Minis- 
‘ter is being examined. 


b Committee on Integration of the 
ming and Work of Gramsevikas 
d Primary School Teachers ` 


yad 
a The second and third meeting of 
Committee appointed under the Chair- 
Ex ship of Dr. (Mrs.) Chitra Naik was 
held on 17th March, 1961. The com- 
mittee has not considered it feasible for 
Omen Primary school teachers to take 
rer some of the functions now assign- 
© gramsevikas or vice-versa. They 
ive Suggested that it would be useful 
ever to give each of them an orien- 
On towards the work of other as 
of their training courses. 


“Stammes like the establishment of four 
gional training colleges for providing 


ROUNDUP OF ACTIVITIES—MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 


teachers for multipurpose schools, set- 
ting up of a Central Institute of Science 
Education, etc. are being proposed for 

inclusion in the Plan. ’ 


Central Advisory Board of Education 


The minutes of the Informal meeting 
of Directors of Public Instruction/ 
Directors of Education held on January 
13, 1961, were finalised and forwarded 
to all D.PIs./D.Es. and other authori- 
ties concerned for necessary action. 


The proceedings of the 28th Session 
of the Central Advisory Board of Edu- 
cation held at New Delhi on January 
16 and 17, 1961, were circulated among 
members for confirmation. In the light 
of the comments received from the 
Members, the proceedings were fina- 
lised and have also been forwarded to 
all the Members, State Governments, 
all Divisions of the Ministry ete. for 
necessary action. 


Anglo-Indian Education 

Grants of Rs. 4,282 and Rs. 7,290 have 
been sanctioned to the Inter-State 
Board for Anglo-Indian Education, 
New Delhi and Dr. Graham’s Homes, 
Kalimpong respectively for the year 
1960-61 out of the Education Minister’s 
Discretionary Grant. : 


Free Education in Union Territories 


The Estimates Committee of Parlia- 
ment in its 58th Report recommended 
inter alia that education in the Union 
Territories should be made free for the 
age group 6-14. The recommendations 
of the Committee were accepted by the 
Government of India and orders were 
issued for making education free up to 
class VIII in the Territories of Mani- 
pur and Tripura last year. In Delhi 
education was free up to class V. 
Orders have since been issued for mak- 
ing education free-up to class- VIII in 

and Government aided 
schools in Delhi also with effect from 
the academic session, commencing from 
ist May, 1961. In the Union Territory 
of Himachal Pradesh, education 1s 
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already free up to. the Middle standard. > 
In the Andaman and Nicobar Islands 
and L.M.&A. Islands education is free 
up to the Secondary stage. 


Directorate of Extension Programme 
for Secondary Education 


Extension Services Centres 


Zonal conferences of the Honorary 
Directors and Co-ordinators of the Ex- 
tension Services Centres of four zones 
were held at Bombay, Trivandrum, 
Bikaner and Calcutta. These confer- 
ences highlighted the need for greater 
co-ordination between the work of these 
Centres and the State Education De- 
partments. They also emphasized the 
importance of defining the priorities in 
the programme of work of the Exten- 
sion Centres so that within the limita- 
tion of manpower and resources avail- 
able, the maximum results could be 
achieved, : 


As recommended by the zonal confe- 
rences, joint meetings were convened 
of the Directors of Public Instruction 
and the Honorary Directors and Co- 
ordinators of Extension Centres in res- 
pective States so as to draw up a co- 
‘ordinated programme of inservice 
training in harmony with the targets 
set by the State Departments of Educa- 

` tion in Secondary Education. These 
conferences were convened in the 
States of Madhya Pradesh, Punjab, 
Madras and Kerala. 


Examination Unit 


Three seminars on Research in Edu- 
cational Evaluation were held at the 
Government Central Pedagogical Insti- 
tute, Allahabad, Post-Graduate Basic 
Training College, Bhopal and David 
Hare Training College, Calcutta. 

The Examination Unit made a study 
of the examination system in some of 
the foreign countries such as the 
U.S.S.R., Germany, J apan, Australia and 
the U.S.A. The Unit has spelt out the 
work of the Examination Reform dur- 
ing the Third Five-Year Plan under 
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various heads, namely, construction of — 
test items on new objectives, orienta- 
tion of teachers, preparation of leam- 
ing experiences, involvement of train- 
ing colleges, studies of internal assess- 
ment and preparation of necessary 
literature. 


Seminars 


An All-India Seminar of Inspecting 
Officers was held on the 11th of Febru- 
ary, 1961 at Vallabh Vidyanagar, Anand 
(Gujerat State), and another All-India 
Seminar of Headmasters at Hyderabad © 
from 1 to 15 March, 1961. Two more 
seminars of Headmasters and Educa- 
tional Officers at Warangal, and Sub- 
ject Teachers Seminar for science tea- 
chers of Bihar at Ranchi were also held 
during this period. The Seminar for 
the Headmasters and Educational Offi- 
cers of Mysore was held from 22nd to” 
29th March, 1961 at the Secondary 
Training College, Belgaum. j i 


Science Teaching 


i 
Grants amounting to Rs. 25,200 were 


released for the establishment of 

Science Clubs in 21 schools of the 

Union Territories of Delhi, Himachal 

Pradesh, Manipur and Tripura. A sum 

of Rs. 2,000 was sanctioned to the CIE, 

a for setting up a Central Science 
ub. 


A programme of work in. science 


teaching for the Third Five-Year Plan” 
was drawn up. A detailed report on” 
the position of Science teaching in” 


India indicating the present position 
and the future plans is being compiled. 


Miscellaneous 


Handbooks for the teachers of com 
merce, edited and printed on the off- 
set machine, were distributed to all the 
Secondary schools offering the subject 
in the various States. 


The details of the scheme of estab- 


lishing regional colleges were worked 


out along with financial estimates am 
a note was prepared for the use of the 
Ministry of Education. 3 
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Meeting of Working group were held 
to study certain problems which the 
Directorate undertook in collaboration 
with the All-India Association of Train- 
ing Colleges. Questionnaires were 
issued to the training colleges to collect 
data on research studies and replies 
received were analysed. 


The compilation of a revised Direc- 
tory of the Training Colleges was taken 
up during the period. 

Central Institute of English, Hyderabad 
Training 

The fifth regular course which start- 
ed on lst December, 1960 ended on 
3ist March 1961. There were 57. trai- 
nees on the course consisting of train- 
ing college lecturers, training school 
lecturers, arts and science college lec- 
turers and higher secondary teachers. 


Studies 


The results of the vocabulary test 
which was administered to 600 Hindi- 
speaking P.U.C. students in Ranchi 
have now been analysed. 


According to the test results, the 
average recognition vocabulary of these 
students (tested half-way through the 
P.U.C. year) is 1500 words out of a 
basic vocabulary of 2100 words. These 
results give a provisional list of about 
750 unfamiliar or poorly known wor 
which can be a target for vocabulary 
teaching in the final school year. 


A test has been devised to judge the 
efficacy of the comprehension material 
earlier produced. For this purpose @ 
ninth class in a local girls’ high school 
was given a preliminary test and then 
was taught the use of the comprehen- 
sion material. This material was de- 
vised to establish concord between sub- 
Ject and verb. 


The materials that were used for last 
year’s P.U.C. experiment have been 
carefully revised in the light of the ex- 
ae gained during the experiment. 

he revised version of the P.U.C. mate- 


rials will soon be published and made 
available to colleges and universities 
desirous of using them. 


The teaching of a revised version of 
the Institute syllabus at a local school 
continued during the quarter under re- 
view. The results of this experience 
will be utilised for preparing the final 
version of the syllabus as well as the 
teacher’s handbook. 


Bulletin 


The first number of the Institute 
periodical entitled “Bulletin of the 
Central Institute of English” was 
brought out with 22 scholarly articles 
and four book reviews. 


“Tape Recording Service 


The audio-visual section of the Insti- 
tute recorded talks on the teaching of 
English for several institutions. Be- 
sides, three talks were added to our 
list of recorded materials. 


Advisory Service 

The Institute was approached during 
the period under review by a number 
of educational bodies for help and ad- 
vice in reorganizing their courses of 
study in English. 7 

Teaching materials, draft llabuses _ 
and information bearing on their pro- 
blems were supplied to these institu- 
tions. A 


Central Institute of Education, Delhi 
The following seminars, workshop ete. `- 
were held: 
(i) A Seminar on ‘Assignments in 
Physics’. 
ii) A Seminar on ‘Approach to 
e the Teaching of English’. 
ii) An all-India Seminar on. ‘In- 
Ga struction and Research of Edu- 
cational Administration’. 
iv) A workshop on the ‘Manipula- 
pee tion of Audio-visual Equip- 
ment’. 
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(v) A “Workshop on the Prepara- 
tion of Challenging Assign- 
ments for Science Students of 
IX and X classes. 


(vi) An exhibition of ‘Textbooks 
& -other supplementary mate- 
rials’. 

(vii) A lecture-cum-demonstration 
on the ‘Illustration of Chil- 
dren’s Books for Principals & 
Art Teachers’. 


(viii) A lecture-cum-demonstration 
on the ‘Illustration of Chil- 
dren’s books for publishers’. 


(ix) A workshop on ‘Classroom Ex- 
periments’. 


(x) A conference on ‘Press and 
Education’. 


(xi) A meeting of the Study Group 
on Moral and Religious Values 
in Education. 


(xii) A four-month Refresher Course 
for Art teachers. 


(xiii) A Study Circle on ‘Social-eco- 
nomic and political changes and 
their impact on education’. 


(xiv) A Study Circle on ‘The func- 
tions of a teacher’. 


Research 


1. ‘Achievement Test in Hindi for 
Class VIII’ has been finalised. (Re- 
port and the manual of instructions 
are ready for the press). 


C.LE. Verbal Group Test of Intel- 
ligence is finalised (Manual ready 
for the press). 


. Academic Adjustment of the Chil- 
dren from Senior Basic Schools in 
the Higher Secondary Schools. 
The preliminary report has been 
cyclostyled. Achievement and In- 
telligence Tests administered to 
the fresh sample have been scored. 

4. Study-Habits of Good and Poor 

Students—The report has been fina- 

lised and submitted. 


y 


w 
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5. Socio-Economic Background of 
Bright Children—The data have 
been analysed and parts of the 
report have been written out. 


6. A Comparative Study of the Text 
books in Hindi for grades VI— 
VIII, in some Provinces—The first 
draft is ready. 


Central Bureau of Textbook Research 


The Project ‘Assignment in Science 
for the Middle Grade’ was completed. 


The Report on Experiment in Curri- 
culum Construction in Social Studies 
was finalized. 


A Score-card to evaluate physical 
features of textbooks along with sug- 
gestions and norms for the guidance of 
reviewers was prepared. 


Two exhibitions of Textbooks and 
Curriculum Materials were organized. 
A large number of teachers, principals, 
members of the Textbook Committee 
and publishers visited the exhibitions. 
Salient features of the material exhibit- 
ed were explained to the visitors. 

A Seminar of Physics teachers of 
local Higher Secondary Schools on 
‘Assignments in Physics’ was directed. 

Detailed note was prepared on the 
following topics in connection with the 
proposed Textbook Seminar to be held 
by the Bureau :— $ 


(i) Selection of textbooks. 

(ii) State textbook production. 

(iii) Free supply of textbooks. 

(iv) Producing cheap and durable 
textbooks. 


Central Bureau of Educational & Voca- 
tional Guidance 


Promotional Activities 


Two talks, one on ‘How best can 
parents and teachers help students in 
choosing a career’ and the other The 
need for Vocational Guidance’ were 
given by two staff members of the 
Bureau to the parents and teachers of 
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class VIII of the Sardar Patel Vidya- 
laya, New Delhi at the request of the 
principal. 
Work on the 
ance Movement 


pamphlet on the ‘Guid- 
in India’ continued. 


Training 

Ninety-nine lectures were given to 
- the trainees of the Diploma Course dur- 
ing the period under review. Ten 
lectures by guest speakers were also 
arranged. 


_ The first draft of the model syllabus 
of the six months’ training course for 
School Counsellors has been finalised. 


Preparation of Tools 


Guidance Battery—Correlation bet- 
ween the Minnesota Paper Form 
Board and the Abstract Reasoning Tests 
for both the Humanities and the Sci- 
ence Groups, have been determined. 
The reliability coefficients of the Abs- 
tract Reasoning Test were determined 
Separately for the Science and the 
Humanities groups. 

Science Selection Battery—The work 
on the Validation of the tests is continu- 
ing. For the purpose of helping schools 
to select pupils for the science course, 
tentative criteria have been set up for 
the different tests in the battery. 


Occupational Information Programme : 


; Occupational Information was given 
0 52 persons by mail and 12 persons 
through interview. 


oa report has been prepared on the 
tudy of Employment Trends through 


Newspaper Advertisements’ undertaken 
earlier. 


eo on the pamphlet on the 
areers in the medical profession’ is 
Continuing. 


oE teliminary plans have been made 
i T organising a career exhibition dur- 
ng the last week of May. 
Guidance Laboratory 

Eight clients were given individual 


guidance and twenty-one requests for 
guidance materials were attended to. 


Research 


Teachers’ check list of student behavi- 
our—The items of the check list have 
been revised on the basis of the dis- 
cussions among staff members. 


Student problem check list—The 
check. list prepared by the special com- 
mittee of the All India Educational and 
Vocational Guidance Association was 
studied with a view to adapting items. 

* 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


People’s Education Society 


It was decided that the amount of the 
annual instalments payable on the loan 
of Rs. 10 lakhs advanced to the Peo- 
ple’s Education Society should be re- 
duced from Rs. 50,000 to Rs. 25,000 with 
effect from 1961-62. 


Holding of Examinations of Foreign 
Universities in India 


The Government of India have deci- 
ded not to place an embargo against 
Indians taking the examinations of the 
University of London in Nepal. 


University Grants Commission 


The Government of India appointed 
Dr. D. S. Kothari, Head of the Physics 
Department of the University of Delhi, 
to be a member of the University Grants 
Commission, and also nominated him 
Chairman of the Commission, vice late 
Dr. V. S. Krishna. 


The Central Government permitted 
Dr. Kothari to visit U.S.A. to attend a 
conference on Scientific and Engineer- 
ing Education organised by the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology in 
April, 1961. Dr. Kothari was also au- 
thorised to visit the U.K. for about a 
week on the return journey to acquaint 
himself mainly with the work of Uni- 
versity Grants Committee in that coun- 
try. 
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Shri T. M. Narayanaswamy _ Pillai, 
Vice-Chancellor, Annamalai University, 
was appointed as a member of the Uni- 
versity Grants Commission. 


In exercise of the powers conferred 
by clause (g) of sub-section (2) of sec- 
tion 25 of the University Grants Com- 
mission Act, 1956 (3 of 1956), the Cen- 
tral Government have framed the Uni- 
versity Grants Commission (Inspection 
of Universities) Rules, 1961. 


Loans for Hostels 


Sanction was accorded to payment of 
loans to the following State Govern- 
ments for re-loaning to various educa- 
tional institutions for the construction 
of hostels;:—` ` 


Name of State Amount of Loan 
Government Sanctioned 
Rs. 

Rajasthan 6,92,000 
Madhya Pradesh '5,27,000 
Kerala 1,50,000 
Punjab 86,000 
West Bengal 3,90,000 
Orissa 2,64,000 
Madras 4,22,000 
Assam 1,49,000 
Bihar 2,98,000 

` Maharashtra 3,35,000 
Jammu & Kashmir 30,000 
Gujerat 90,000 

_ Mysore 4,67,000 
Uttar Pradesh 2,80,000 
Andhra Pradesh 1,80,000 


A sum of Rs. 43,000 was paid to the 
Principal, D. C. Barua Girls College, 
Jorhat, as the final instalment of the 
loan of Rs. 1,483,000 sanctioned to the 
college for the construction of a hostel. 


Grants-in-aid 
The following further grants-in-aid 
were paid to the University Grants 
Commission. up to the end of 31st 
March, 1961 :— 
i Rs. 
(1) Towards Plan Schemes’ 50,99,799.67 nP. 
(2) Towards Non-Plan 4,74,000.00 nP. 
Schemes 
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In April, 1961, a total grant of 
Rs. 1,03,00,000 (Rs. 78,00,000 for Plan 
Schemes and Rs. 25,00,000 for non-Plan 
schemes) was sanctioned to the Com- 
mission. 


A further sum of Rs. 10,00,000 was re- 
leased to the Panjab University, being 
the third and final instalment of the 
Government of India’s rehabilitation 
grant to the University during the 
Second Five-Year Plan. 


A sum of Rs. 14,000 was released to 
the Inter-University Board of India, 
being the ‘on account’ grant of the Gov- 
ernment of India to the Board for 1960- 
61. 


A further sum of Rs. 1,70,000 was 
sanctioned to the Jamia Millia Islamia, 
being the fourth and final instalment of 
the Government of India’s maintenance 
grant to the Jamia for 1960-61. 


Shri Vishwa Nath Sanskrit Mahavid- 
yalaya, Delhi 


In exercise of the powers conferred 
by the proviso to sub-section (2) of Sec- 
tion 5 of the Delhi University Act, 1922, 
the Central Government have directed 


that the provisions of the said sub-set- ; 
tion shall not apply in the case of “Shri 1 
anskrit Mahavidyalaya, | 


Vishwa Nath 
Delhi”. 


Correspondence Courses and Evening 
Collegës 


The Government of India have M- 
cluded in the Third Plan a scheme to 
provide facilities for University Educa- 
tion through Evening Colleges and 
Correspondence Courses. 
Universities in India already 
Evening Colleges, the institution of Cor- 
respondence Courses is an educational 
experiment for India. 


A draft scheme was prepared in this 


Ministry and circulated to Universities/ eA 


State Governments for comments. 
comments are being received. 


It has been decided to set up an Ex- 


pert Committee under the Chairman | 


While certain | 
have | 
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ship of Dr. D. S. Kothari to finalise de- 
tails of this scheme. 


In order to assist the Expert Com- 
mittee in its task, an Advisory Com- 
mittee was set up with Mrs. Muriel 
Wasi, Deputy Educational Adviser, 
Ministry of Education, as convenor, to 
make a preliminary examination of the 
scheme. This Committee met on 9th 
and 15th May, 1961 and made a num- 
ber of useful recommendations. These 
recommendations, with the comments 
of the Universities and the State Gov- 
ernments will be placed before the 
ot Committee at the appropriate 
ime. 


Legislative Programme 
In pursuance of the recommendations 


of the Banaras Hindu Universit, En- 
guriy Committee, the Banaras indu 
University (Amendment) Bill, 1961, 


was prepared and has been introduced 
in the Lok Sabha. 


_ It is proposed to introduce legislation 
in the next session of Parliament to de- 
claring the Jamia Millia Islamia, New 
Delhi, and the Gurukula Kangri 
Vishwavidyalaya, Hardwar, as institu- 
tions of national importance empower- 
ed to confer or grant degrees/diplomas. 


The Government of India are also 
considering the preparation of the 
model legislation for the guidance of 
Universities in India. 


Opening of New College at New Delhi 


a new college, Sri Venketeswara 
ee is proposed to be started at 
TRM Delhi by a private Trust T. T. 
Jevasthanams, from the academic ses- 
sion 1961-62. ; 


ae Institutions of Higher Educa- 
n 


c The fourth meeting of the Advisory 

oa nittee of the Scheme for financial 

oae to All-India Institutions of 

es Education was held at New 
elhi on 14th March, 1961. 


Under the scheme the following 
grants were sanctioned during the 
period under report :— 


i. Kaivalyadham S.M.Y.M. Samiti, Rs 

Lonayla 

ii. Kanya Gurukul Mahavidyalaya, Rs 25,000 
Dehra Dun a 

iii. Gurukul Kangri, Hardwar Rs 
(Jubilee Grant) 

iv. Sri Aurobindo International 
Centre, Pondicherry 


7,500 


40,000 


Rs 1,07,500 


Assistance to Home Science Education 
and Research in India—T.C.M. Pro- 
ject 
Under the scheme the following sanc- 

tions were issued during the period 

under report: 


i. Adjustment of the value of 


commodities received Rs 96,718.57 
ii. Incidental charges incurred 

by the beneficiary institutions 

on the commodities Rs 23,718.36 
iii. Local cost of foreign techni- 

cians assigned to the par- 

ticipating institutions Rs 43,070.00 


Assistance to Public Administration 
Centre, Lucknow University—T.C.M. 


Adjustment sanction for Rs. 4,333.33 
on account of material (books and 
periodicals) supplied to the Institute of 
Public Administration Centre, Lucknow 
University, was issued. 


Three-Year Degree Course Scheme 


Under the scheme a sum of Rs. 
35,00,000 being the second instalment of 


` the grant-in-aid, was sanctioned to the 


University Grants Commission, for the 
implementation of the scheme both in 
Government and non-Government col- 
leges affiliated to various universities. 
This sanction was subsequently cancel- 
led and a sum of Rs. 14,85,000 only was 
sanctioned to the Commission for the 
purpose. Out of the balance thus left 
a sum of Rs. 25,10,344, being the further 
instalment of Central assistance on ac- 
count of the actual non-recurring ex- 
penditure incurred by the State 
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Government of West Bengal from April 
1959 to March 1960 in implementation 
of the scheme in Government and non- 
Government colleges of Calcutta Uni- 
versity, was sanctioned to the Educa- 
tion Department of West Bengal. 


United States Educational Foundation 
in India—Refund of various taxes 


A sum of Rs. 4,66,699.55 was sanc- 
tioned to the United States Educational 
Foundation in India towards the re- 
fund of Income-tax, Customs duty, 
sales tax, etc. incurred, by the Founda- 
tion and its American grantees under 
the programme. 


Talks and Discussions on University 

Education 

The Division is running a series of 
talks-cum-discussions - on University 
Education in various parts of the world. 
The talks began on 10th April, 1961. 
Five persons belonging to different 
countries have so far spoken and 
directed discussions. 


RURAL HIGHER EDUCATION 
Diploma in Rural Services 


The Inter-University Board of India 
at its meeting held at Dharwar on 3rd 
February, 1961 accepted the recom- 
mendations of its Inspection Commit- 
tee in regard to recognition of the Dip- 
Joma in Rural Services, for purposes of 
admission of Diploma holders to post- 
graduate courses in the Universities. 
The Board recommended that the Uni- 
versities should implement the deci- 
sion. 


The Universities of Agra and Patna 
have so far recognised this Diploma for 
purposes of admission to post-graduate 
courses in the subjects of Economics, 
History, Political Science and Sociology. 
The Equivalence Committee and the 
Academic Council of the University of 
Rajasthan. have also recognised the 
Diploma as equivalent to the B.A. 
degree. A final decision has yet to be 
taken by the syndicate of the Univer- 
sity. 
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Sanitary Inspectors’ Course 


This is a Certificate Course of one 
year’s duration and was started in 1960 
at Vidya Bhavan Rural Institute, Udai- 
pur. The students who successfully 
complete this Certificate Course will be 
eligible for Sanitary Inspectors’ Jobs. 
So far the State Governments of Guje- 
rat, Madhya Pradesh and Mysore have 
accorded recognition to the Course. 


Examinations 


Examinations in the following four 
courses were held at ten different cen- 
tres in April-May, 1961. The number 
of students appeared in the examination 
are noted against each. 


Name of the Course No. of Students Appeared 


1. Diploma in Rural 335 : 
Services 

2. Diploma in Civil 288 
& Rural Engineering 

3. Certificate Course in Agricultural 219 
Science 

4. Sanitary Inspectors’ Course 32 


Award of Gold Medals to Meritorious 
Students 


The National Council for Rural High- 
er Education at its meeting held im 
January, 1961 recommended the award 
of one Gold Medal of the value of 
Rs. 250 to the most meritorious student 
in each course, and also a Gold Medal 
of the same value to the best Social 
Worker in each Rural Institute. 


Employment 

The number of students who secured 
employment during the quarter course- 
wise is as under : 


Name of the Course No. of Students 
1. Diploma in Rural Services 38 
2. Diploma in Civil and Rural 27 
Engineering 
3- Certificate Course in Agricultural 1 
Science SSA 
Total 66 
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Grants and Stipends 


Grants and stipends amounting to 
Rs. 2,07,116 and 1,55,546 respectively 
were sanctioned to 11 rural institutes 
during the period under report. 


Seminars & Workshops 


A seminar was organised by Dr. 
Luther M. Ambrose, Consultant to the 
Ministry of Education on Rural Higher 
Education, for teachers of Cooperation 
at Bichpuri (Agra) from January 30 to 
February, 10, 1961 to exchange ideas 
on field work in co-operation, co-ordina- 
tion of extension and class-work, 
methods and research possibilities in co- 
operation, improved methods of teach- 
ing, to review the syllabus in the light 
of the recommendations made by the 
Bhopal Seminar, and to study co-opera- 
tives in Agra District. A regional 
seminar-cum-symposium on Rural Pro- 
blems and Community Development 
was organised in March 1961 by Shri 
Ramakrishna Mission Vidyalaya Rural 
Institute, Coimbatore. Expert person- 
nel in the various fields of rural pro- 
blems such as Agriculture, Engineer- 
ing, Economic, Health and Sanita- 
tion, Women’s Welfare and teachers 
from Gandhigram Rural Institute were 
invited to this Seminar. Another semi- 
har on improved methods of teaching 
Was organised at Kasturba Rural Insti- 
tute, Rajpura under the leadership of 
Dr. Luther M. Ambrose from 3rd to 
8th April, 1961. The Seminar followed 
the general pattern of lecture, presenta- 
tion of methods of teaching, the psycho- 
ogy of learning the characteristics of 
a good teacher, the observation of de- 
monstration classes taught by the Con- 
Sultant, and by teachers who volun- 
teered for this service. Eight educa- 
tional films from the United States In- 
formation Service were shown during 
this seminar. 


Starting Production Units in Rural 
Institutes 


„This Ministry has had under its con- 
sideration for sometime past, in colla- 


boration with Ministry of Commerce 
and Industry, the proposal to start pro- 
duction units in various Rural Institu- 
tes, where students can work in shifts 
and thus can earn while learning. It 
has now been decided to start such 
units in six-of the 11 Rural Institutes 
from July, 1961. These will be run by 
the Rural Institutes on a business basis, 
land will be provided by the Rural 
Institutes. This Ministry will provide 
money for construction of buildings for 
the production unit. Machinery and 
equipment will be provided by the 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry. 
The latter also meet the recurring ex- 
penditure on managerial and other staff. 


The following Rural Institutes have 
already received grant of Rs. 10,000 
each for preliminary work on build- 
ing :— 

1. Rural Institute, Gandhigram, Distt. 

Madurai, (Madras State). 


2. Rural Institute, Amravati (Maha- 
rashtra). 


3. Vidyabhawan 
(Rajasthan). 


4, Rural Institute for Higher Studies, 
Birouli, P. O. Dighra, Distt. Darb- 
hanga (Bihar). 


Rural Institute, 


Production of Films on Rural Institutes 


It has been decided to produce a film 
on “The Story of a Rural Boy”, on a 
top priority basis. The Ministry of 
Information and Broadcasting has un- 
dertaken to produce it. 


SOCIAL EDUCATION AND SOCIAL 
WELFARE 


Assistance to Voluntary Educational 


Organisations 


‘Grants amounting to Rs. 1,09,960 were 
given to nine Voluntary Educational 
Organisations for developing their acti- 
vities in the field of Social Education 


including Public Libraries. 
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Mysore State Vidya Peetha Programme 


. A sum of Rs. 64,526.25 nP. was re- 
leased to the Mysore State Adult Edu- 
cation Council, Mysore, for the Vidya 
Peetha. 


National Fundamental Education 
Centre 


(i) Training: Training Course for 
officers in the 6th batch commenced on 
the 15th February, 1961. 12 District 
Officers in charge of Social Education 
in seven States reported for training. 


(ii) Research: The report on ‘Vil- 
lage meeting places and community 
(social education) centres, a study 
conducted in Mehrauli block has been 
printed. 


The report on ‘Reading interests and 
habits of village people’ in village 
Mukhmelpur is being drafted. 

As regards the ‘Survey of living con- 
ditions of children in two villages in 
Mehrauli block’, a project jointly un- 
dertaken by the Centre with the Indian 
Council for Child Welfare, the field 
yone was completed and data tabu- 
ated. 


For the research project on ‘Impact 
of TV Programmes’ twelve supplement- 
ary programme assessment schedules 
were framed during the period under 
report. The schedules were checked 
and kept ready for tabulation and ana- 
lysis. 

During the period under report the 
National Fundamental Education Cen- 
tre prepared the final draft copy of a 
pamphlet on National Fundamental! 
Education Centre entitled ‘This is the 
NFEC’, which will now be sent to press 
for printing. 


(iii) Audio-Visual Aids: The film on 
Social Education for Community Action, 
Title Author 

Kalki h 
India Today and Tomorrow 
Eighty-four not out 


S. Radhakrishnan 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
A.R. Paranjpye 


the shooting of which was completed 
in the last quarter, has been given a 
new name: namely, “A village learns 
to solve its problems”. The film was 
edited and commentary in Hindi tape- 
recorded. 


Script was ‘prepared for a filmstrip 
on ‘evaluation’. 

(iv) Library: The library of the 
Centre has 4,710 books. A bibliography 
on ‘group work’ was prepared. 


Production of Literature 


The eighth Competition for Books for 
neo-literates was announced in Febru- 
ary 1961 under which books and manu- 
scripts in various Indian languages were 
invited for the award of about 35 
prizes of Rs. 500 each and 5 prizes of 
Rs. 1,000 each. 


The third Competition for the Pro- 
duction of Basic and Cultural Litera- 
ture was announced. The last date for 
the receipt of entries was 15th Septem- 
ber, 1961. 27 prizes of Rs. 1,000 each are 
to be awarded to books/manuscripts in 
the various Indian languages under 
this Competition. 


The second Competition for Books for 
New Reading Public was announced. 
The last date for receipt of entries was 
30th April, 1961. Ten prizes of $ 400 
(Rs. 1,900 approx.) each are to be 
awarded to books in Hindi, Urdu, 
Bengali and Tamil. 


Six books (five in Hindi and one In 
Kannada) were awarded prizes under 
the second Competition for Basic an 
Cultural Literature. 


National Book Trust 


The following books were published 
through the Publications Division of the 
Ministry of Information and Broadcast- 
ing :— 

Languages 

Assamese, Bengali and Urdu 
Assamese and Punjabi 
English 


Memoirs of my working life M. Visveswaraya English 
Jwalamukhi A.G. Sheorey Gujerati 
Aspects of Science C.V. Raman Hindi and?Punjabi 
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Hindi Vishwa Bharati 

The 7th Volume of the “Hindi Vishwa 
Bharati”, which is being published in 
10 Volumes by M/S Hindi Vishwa 
Bharati, Lucknow, on the lines of 
Junior Oxford Encyclopaedia, has been 
published. 


National Institute of Audio-Visual Edu- 
cation 


Central Film Library 


During the period 262 films were ad- 
ded to the Library bringing the total 
number to 4,700. 201 filmstrips were 
added to the Library bringing the total 
number to 1,804. 1,543 films and 37 
filmstrips were issued to 239 member 
institutions. 35 new members were en- 
rolled bringing the total number of 
members of the library to 1,491. 50 
shows were conducted by the Mobile 
‘Cinema Van in which 161 films were 
screened. 

The Preview Committee met thrice 
during the period and previewed 17 
films/filmstrips/slides. 

Production of Gramophone Records and 

Films 

The following three sets of Gramo- 
phone Records produced by M/S Linga- 
phone Institute India Ltd. were pre- 


viewed and approved by the Director 
for purchase :— 


(i) English Travel Course. 
(ii) Talks on English Speech 
(iii) English Pronunciation. 
‘The following proto-types were ex- 
ecuted in the Graphic Section :— 
(i) Geo-board, a model for teach- 
ing mathematics. 
(ii) Wooden blocks for teaching 
elementary mathematics. 


(iii) Relief model of India in plas- 


„ter of Paris. 
ey drawing for the chart “Wheat 
roduction in India (Hindi)” was com- 
pleted and delivered to the Press. 


Film ‘Ganga’ was previewed and ap- 
proved. The classroom film “Suksham 
Vyayam” sponsored by the Ministry of 
Education has been completed. 
Graphic Aids 

Prototypes of the following were re- 
ceived : 

(i) ‘Manufacture of Oxygen’ from 
Shri - Mehndiratta, Modern 
School, New Delhi with his 
comments. i 
‘Akbar’s Empire” from Dr. 
Nurul Hasan of Aligarh Uni- 
versity. : 


The following were completed in the 
Art Workshop : 

(i) The Chart on ‘Tea Production 
in India’ in the series of Eco- 
nomic Geography Charts for 
Higher Secondary Schools. 
Two hundred covers for the 
booklet ‘Audio-Visual Aids in 
Community Development’ were 
printed by the silk screen 
method. 


(it) 


(ii) 


Clearing House Enquiries 

Four Clearing House Enquiries in- 
cluding one from Audio-Visual Officer, 
Government of Rajasthan, one from 
the University of Syracuse, U.S.A. and 
two from non-officials were attended 
to. 


Central Social Welfare Board 

A sum of Rs. 30,18,201 on account of 
grants-in-aid was released to the Cen- 
tral Social Welfare Board. 


Grants to Voluntary Organisations. 


A sum of Rs. 1,12,896 was sanctioned 
as grant-in-aid to six institutions. 


7T.C.M. Programme 

The total cost of equipment so far re- 
ceived under the A, No, 44 
dealing with the development of Social 
Welfare education in India is Rs. 
70,991.02 nP ($ 14,908.13). 
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Assistance to Displaced Students and 
Persons from Pakistan 5 


In pursuance of Government’s deci- 
sion to wind up gradually the activities 
of the Ministry of Rehabilitation, the 
work relating to the grant of relief to 


another about 2,000 displaced persons. 


from East Pakistan residing outside 
Homes or in some other institutions in 
West Bengal, Uttar Pradesh, Orissa, 
Assam and Tripura was transferred 
from that Ministry to the Ministry of 
Poueation with effect from 1st April, 
1961. = 


The policy of rehabilitating the able- 
bodied inmates through various schemes 
of Vocational/Technical Training 

- and Education with a view to liqui- 
date the problem was continued to be 
followed. The Inspecting Officers at- 
tached to the Ministry reviewed the 
cases of the inmates of seven institu- 
tions during the same period to weed 
out the ineligible inmates. 


Social Welfare and Rehabilitation 
Directorate 
Training-cum-Production Centres : 

19 Training-cum-Production Centres for 

women situated in Delhi and New Delhi 

continued to work satisfactorily. The 
number of trainees and wage-workers 

on roll at the end of April, 1961 was 613 

and 1,371 respectively. The total num- 

ber of persons trained through these 

Centres so far is 20,978. 

Refugee Handicrafts Shop: Goods 
worth Rs. 33,825.25 were received for 
sale by the Shop from its own produc- 
tion activities and the Training-cum- 
Production Centres during the period 
under report. Sales effected during the 
same time amounted to Rs. 94,812.40; 
Rs. 13,362.96 were disbursed by way of 
wages to the workers. The shop earn- 
ed Rs. 10,110.66 as commission during 
the same period. 

Issue of Educational Certificates and 
Verifications s 
Educational qualifications of 24 dis- 

placed persons were verified from the 

records available with the Ministry on 
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references received from the 
University, Chandigarh and various 
Ministries/Government offices. 


68 certificates and verifications in res- i 


pect of Indian nationals were received 
from the Government of Pakistan and 
despatched to the persons concerned. 


29 certificates and verifications of 
educational qualifications in respect of ~ 


Pakistani nationals were obtained from ~ 


the Institutions concerned in India and © 
despatched to the High Commission of © 
Pakistan in India for further transmis- 
sion to the persons concerned. J 
Financial assistance to displaced ` 
students from Pakistan 4 


A total sum of Rs. 2,42,213 was sanc- 
tioned to the Governments of Andhta ~ 
Pradesh, Maharashtra and Gujerat for 
grant of financial assistance to the dis- 
placed students from West Pakistan. 


A sum of Rs. 2,91,427.70 nP was sanc- 
tioned to the Government of Uttar Pra- 
desh for the reimbursement of the ex- 
penditure incurred on financial assis- 


tance to the displaced students from ~ 


West Pakistan during 1958-59. 


A sum of Rs. 67,440 was sanctioned to 


the Social Welfare and Rehabilitation ~ 

Directorate, New Delhi for grant of © 
financial assistance to displaced stu- ~ 
dents from West Pakistan. 


A sum of Rs. 2,100 was sanctioned 
to Manipur Administration for grant ol — 
financial assistance to the displaced $ 
students from East Pakistan. A 


Educational Arrangements at Rajpura 
and Faridabad 


A sum of Rs. 2,16,169.24 nP was sanc- — 
tioned to the Government of Punjab for ~ 
the reimbursement of the actual recur- 
ring expenditure incurred on the Basic | 
and Post-Basic Schools at Rajpura ang — 
Faridabad including the Teachers 
Training School at Faridabad during the — 
year 1957-58. Another sum of Rs — 
1,41,582 was sanctioned to the Govern- 


Punjab gq 
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ment of Punjab on account of Govern- 
ment of India’s share @ 25% of the re- 
curring expenditure during the year 
1960-61 on the maintenance of Basic, 
Post-Basic and High Schools at Rajpura 
and Faridabad. 


Recovery and Remission of Educational 
Loans 


The work relating to the recovery 
and remission of educational loans ad- 
vanced to displaced students from West 
Pakistan in the Union Territory of 
Delhi was taken over by this Ministry 
from the Ministry of Rehabilitation 
with effect from 1st December, 1960. 
During the period from 1st February, 
1961 to 30th April 1961 a sum of Rs. 
8,868.08 (principal Rs. 8,063 and Rs. 
805.08 as interest) has been remitted in 
ten cases. 


EDUCATION OF THE PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED 

A new craft i.e. making of coir mats 

and matting has been introduced in the 

Training Centre for the Adult Blind, 

a Dun, with effect from April, 


Meetings and Conferences 
The National Advisory Council for 


the Education of the Handicapped func- ' 


tioning under this Ministry has ap- 
pointed a Sub-Committee to examine 
the existing training programmes of in- 
stitutions for the handicapped with a 
view to suggesting measures for their 
reorganisation in the light of employ- 
ment opportunities, the second meeting 
of which was held on 7th February, 
1961. One of the most important recom- 
mendations made by the Sub-Commit- 
tee was that as an experimental mea- 
Sure training in engineering trades 
should be imparted to blind and deaf 
students in a few selected institutions. 


The first meeting of the Committee on 
the Education of Mentally Deficient 
Children was held on 28th April, 1961. 
One of the most important decision of 


this Committee, which has been appoint- 
ed on the advice of the National Advi- 
sory Council for the Education of the 
Handicapped, was that limited surveys 
designed to ascertain the extent of the 
problem and the nature of the existing 
services should be carried out. 


The fifth meeting of the National Ad- 
visory Council for the Education of the 
Handicapped was inaugurated by Edu- 
cation Minister at New Delhi on 29th 
April, 1961. Attached to this meeting 
was a small exhibition of articles made 
by the handicapped and the aids used. 
in the education and training of the 
handicapped. 


One of the most important announce- 
ments made at the meeting was that the 
Government of India had decided to 
raise the quantum of assistance to 
voluntary organisations for the handi- 
capped for developmental projects from 
60 to 75%. The Council recommended 
several measures for promoting the 
education and welfare of the handicap- 


ped. 


Random Sample Survey of the Handi- 
capped 


Surveys have since been comi leted . 
in Delhi and Kanpur. The Delhi chool 
of Social Work located 483 handicapped 
persons. 59% of which were literate 
and the remaining 41% were illiterate. 
62.11% of the handicapped persons locat- 
ed were unemployed. 13.67% were em- 
ployed by others, 17.60% were self-em- 
ployed and the remaining were only 
doing household work. 


The survey at Kanpur was carried out 
by the Sociology Department of the 
University of Agra. This survey 1s of 
particular significance on account of 
the fact that in original 2% sample was 
taken. 523 handicapped persons were 
located in 487 families out of which 
56.7% were illiterate. The significant 
fact is that nearly 50% of the handi- 
capped persons located were under 18 
years of age and thus capable of being 
educated and trained. It was further 
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observed that only 8.7% of the handi- 
capped persons located were employed 
by others and 13.2% were self-employ- 
ed. 18.5% were students. 59.6% of the 
handicapped persons located were un- 
employed. 


Assistance to Voluntary Organisations 
for the Handicapped 


Grants amounting to Rs, 2,04,982 were 
sanctioned to ten institutions for the 
handicapped during the last quarter of 
1960-61, thereby raising the total grants 
sanctioned during the last financial year 
to Rs. 5,11,033. During April 1961, Rs. 
36,800 were sanctioned to two institu- 
tions. 


Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped 


The second Special Employment 
Office for the Physically Handicapped 
was, inaugurated by the Education 
Minister in Delhi on the 29th April, 
1961. On this occasion, this Ministry 
brought out an illustrated brochure en- 
titled “Employment for the Physically 
Handicapped”. The main purpose of 
this office will be to try to place train- 
ed blind, deaf and  orthopaedically 
handicapped persons in suitable occu- 
pations both in the private and public 
sectors. 


The Special Employment Office of the 
Handicapped at Bombay could place in 
employment during the period, 2 blind, 
12 deaf and dumb and 16 orthopaedical- 
ly handicapped persons. 


Madras Employment Office of the 
Training Centre for the Adult Blind has 
placed 5 blind persons up to the end of 
the quarter ending 30th April, 1961. 


Concessions 


At the instance of the Ministry, 
the Inter-University Board has re- 
commended to the various universities 
to consider granting the following con- 
cessions to physically handicapped stu- 
dents : 
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(a) Handicapped students who can 


produce reasonable evidence of their 
inability to attend normal educational 
institutions should be permitted to ap- 
pear as private.candidates for non- 
technical examinations. 


(b) The universities should not in- 
sist on the amanuenses being less qua- 
lified than the examinees. 


(c) The handicapped students should 
be permitted to typewrite their answers 
wherever they desire to do so. 5 


(d) Blind candidates should be ex- 
empted from taking up Mathematics or 
Science and should instead be permit- 
ted to take up an Arts subject. 


SPORTS, YOUTH WELFARE & 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Labour and Social Service Camps 


During the period from 1st February 
to 30th April, 1961 a sum of Rs. 


3,91,154.26 has been paid as grants to. 


the Bharat Sevak Samaj, N.C.C. Direc- 
torate (Ministry of Defence) and Uni- 
versities for conducting 195 Labour & 
Social Service Camps. 


Campus Work Projects 


During the same period, a sum of 
Rs. 9,36,343 has been sanctioned to Uni- 
versities and State Governments for the 
various Campus Work Projects. It 
included an amount of Rs. 4,64,000 sanc- 
tioned as 1st instalment of grant for 5 
new projects approved during 1960-61 
and the balance of Rs. 4,72,343 was 
paid as second, third or fourth (Final) 
instalments of grants for the projects 
approved during the years 1957-58 to 
1959-60. 


Sports and Games 


During the period under report, the 
following grants-in-aid were sanctione 


is e x . 
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to the National Sports 


Associations, State Sports Councils and 


Name of Grantee 


Goyernment of Bihar 
Government of Assam 


Table Tennis Federation of India, New Delhi 


National Rifle Association of India, New Delhi 


Rajasthan State Sports Council, Jaipur 
All India Football Federation, Bombay 
Government of Kerala h 


Government of Bihar 


All India Women’s 
Delhi 


Government of Rajasthan 


Hockey Association, New 


Government of West Bengal 
Government of West Bengal 
National Institute of Sports, Patiala 
National Institute of Sports, Patiala 


Goyernment of Uttar Pradesh 
Government of West Bengal 


Basketball Federation of India, Jaipur 
University of Jabalpur : 


Kabaddi Federation of India 
Basketball Federation of India, Ajmer .. 
Government of West Bengal 


4 Table Tennis Federation of India, New Delhi 


National Rifle Association of India, New Delhi 
Government of Rajasthan 


Government of Kerala 
Government of Maharashtra 


Andhra Pradesh Sports Council, Hyderabad .- 
Rajasthan State Sports Council, Jaipur 
All India Lawn Tennis Association, Amritsar 


Amount of 
Grant 


Rs. 
10,000 
10,000 

5,000 


5,000 


8,210 
7,155 
20,000 


10,000 
2,119 
225 


13,635 
17,000 
1,50,000 
5,00,000 


20,000 
10,000 


2,898 
5,250 


3,626 
5,000 

750 
8,000 


3,000 


9,000 


Federations/ State Governments for various activi- 
ties in the field of Sports and Games :— 


Purpose of Grant 


Construction of Stadium at Phulwari 
Shariff, Patna. 

Construction of a ‘B’ Type Rifle Shooting 
Range at Gauhati. * 

Holding of 24th National Championship 
at Hyderabad in November-December, 


1960. 

Holding of 7th National Championship in 
New Delhi. 

Purchase of Sports equipment. 

Coaching Camp held at Hyderabad. 

Construction of a recreation centre including 
Swimming Pool-at Trivandrum. 

Construction of a ‘B’ Type Shooting Range 
at Jamshedpur. 

Holding of Coaching Camp at Delhi. 


Trophies to be awarded to Schools for the 


best performance in hoisting the 
National Flag and singing of National 
Anthem, 

Construction of a stadium at Bankura. 


Construction of a stadium at Malda, 
For meeting the expenses of the Institute. 


Part of the cost of Motibagh Palace paid to 
the Government of Punjab. 
Completion of the stadium at Lucknow. 


Construction of a stadium at Cooch 


Behar. 
Salary of the Paid Assistant Secretary. 
Purchase of equipment of Mountaineering 


Club. f A 
Holding of Championship at Vijaya- 


wada. f 
Holding of 10th Championship at 
Jaipur. x 
Construction of a stadium at Jalpai- 
guri. z 
Deputation of 4 players an one manager 
E compete in the 26th World Table 


Tennis Championship at Pekingin April, 


1961, 

Organisation of a Probationary Instruc- 
tors-cum-Rifle Club organisers” Training 
class in April, 1961. $ 4 

Renewal of the grant sanctioned. during 
1959-60 for the popularisation of sports 
and games in Rur: Areas. 

Construction of Stadia at Trivandrum 
and Trichur. 

Purchase of Sports equipment by the 
Maharashtra State Sports Council. 

Salary of the Paid Assistant Secretary. 

Salary of the Paid Assistant Secretary. 

For meeting the expenses in connection 
with the four-member team invited from 
Afghanistan, 
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The 18th Meeting of the All-India 
Council of Sports was held on the 1st 
March, 1961 under the Chairmanship of 
-H. H. the Maharaja of Patiala. The re- 
port of Sarvashri M. K. Kaul and M. N. 
Kapur was further discussed and the 
council suggested that a sub-committee 
may be appointed by the New Council 
to look into the matter in details and 
report to the council its views. Nomi- 
nation of the Director, National Insti- 
tute of Sports on the Rajkumari Sports 
Coaching Scheme Committee was also 
approved. The council also considered 
various proposals received from various 
Sports Federations for financial assis- 
tance and made its recommendations. 


A Conference of the representatives 
of the Sports Goods Manufacturers was 
held on the 17th April, 1961 in Vigyan 
Bhawan, New Delhi. H. H. the Maha- 
raja of Patiala, President of the All- 
India Council of Sports addressed the 
Conference impressing upon the parti- 
cipants the need for production of stan- 
dard quality sports equipment. 


Scouting and Guiding 

An ad hoc grant-in-aid of Rs. one 
lakh. was sanctioned in favour of the 
Bharat Scouts and Guides, National 
Headquarters, New Delhi for meeting 
part of the expenditure to be incurred 
on the construction of their National 
Headquarters’ Building in New Delhi. 


Youth Welfare Activities 


(1) Inter-Collegiate Youth Festival : 

A sum of Rs. 5,000 has been sanction- 
ed to M. S. University of Baroda for 
the festival held in 1960-61. 


(2) Youth Welfare Boards and Com- 
mittees : 

The following grants have been sanc- 
tioned to Universities to meet adminis- 
trative expenditure of Youth Welfare 
Committees : 
Name of the 


Committee|Board Amount 

University Set Up for the Period Rs. 
1. Annamalai 1960-61 1,300 
2. Kerala 1960-61 512 
3. Patna 1959-60 2,336 
4. Patna 1960-61 2,450 
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(3) Youth Leadership Training Camp: 


The 13th Youth Leadership Training 
Camp was organised by the Ministry at 
Kodaikanal from 19th February to 2nd 
March, 1961. The expenditure incurred 
was Rs. 6,840 for the benefit of 36 
teachers. 


(4) Non-students 
Centres: 


A sum of Rs. 31,503 has been sanc- 
tioned to the State Governments of 
Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, Guje- 
rat, Kerala, Maharashtra, Madhya Pra- 
desh, Mysore, Rajasthan, Orissa, Uttar 
Pradesh and West Bengal and Adminis- 
trations of Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands, Manipur and Tripura for dis- 
bursement to 36 Youth Clubs and Cen- — 
tres—within their jurisdiction. 


Youth Clubs and 


Bal Bhavan 


A sum of Rs. 1.00 lakh has been sanc- 
tioned for the construction of the build- 
ing of Bal Bhavan. 


Promotion of Physical Education and 
Recreation 


(1) Strengthening of Physical Educa- 
tion Training Institutions : 


Grants amounting to Rs. 2.47 lakhs 
were sanctioned to 13 Physical Educa- 
tion Training Institutions towards the 
expenditure on the purchase of equip- 
ment and/or library books and deve: 
lopment of playgrounds/construction of f 
laboratory buildings. 


(2) Grants to Vyayamshalas, Akharas 


Grants amounting to over Rs. 31,000 
were sanctioned to 10 State Govern- 
ments for payment to the indigenous 
physical cultural institutions to cover 
75% of the expenditure on the purchase 
of equipment and/or library books. 


(3) Promotion of Yoga 


An ad hoc grant of Rs. 40,000 wre 
sanctioned to the Delhi Centre of 
Vishwayetan Yoga Ashram to mee 
the deficit for 1959-60 and 1960-61, 


(4) Lakshmibai College of Physical 
Education (Gwalior). 

A grant of Rs. 8.5 lakhs was sanction- 
ed to the Board of Governors of the 
Lakshmibai College of Physical Educa- 
tion (Gwalior). This brings the total 
grant,sanctioned to the College during 


Dakshin Bharat Hindi Prachar Sabha, (Kerala), 
Ernakulam 


Institution of Engineers (India), Calcutta 


Delhi University, Delhi 


Karnatak Provincial Hindi Prachar Sabha, 
Dharwar 
Hindi Sahitya Sammelan, Prayag 


Amount 


2,575 


1 
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1960-61 for its recurring as well as non- 
recurring expenditure to Rs. 16 lakhs. 


DEVELOPMENT & PROPAGATION 
OF HINDI 


Grants to Voluntary Organisations ete. 


Purpose 

Conducting free Hindi Classes for public 
and for running Hindi shorthand & 
typewriting classes. 

Publication of enlarged Hindi Section of the 
journal of the Institution. 

Publication of Sindhi textbooks in Deva- 
nagari Script. 

Conducting free Hindi classes and running 
57 rural Hi 


5,400 


2,000 
4,000 


12,345 

indi libraries. 

Second and final instalment of the grant 
for the year 1959-60. 

Compilation of English Hindi Dictionary 

Propagation and Development of Hindi. 

Morpho-phonemic analysis of Gujerati 
language. 


9,572 


6,000 
7,920 


Appointment of Hindi Teachers 


Grants amounting to Rs. 7,45,047 as 
detailed below have heen sanctioned 
for appointment of Hindi Teachers in 
High/Higher Secondary Schools of non- 
Hindi speaking areas :— 


Rs. 
(1) Andhra Pradesh 82,054 
(2) Kerala 3,18,000 
(3) Maharashtra 45,804 
(4) Mysore .. 11,827 
(5) Orissa 1,46,362 
(6) West Bengal 1,41,000 

7,45,047 


Hindi Encyclopaedia 

i A further sum of Rs. 50,000 was re- 

‘oa to the Nagri- Pracharini Sabha, 
aranasi for preparation of Hindi En- 

cyclopaedia during the quarter. 


Scheme of Free-gift of Hindi Books 


i A sum of Rs. 61,904.58 has been paid 
Hi various publishers who supplied 
co books to various non-Hindi 
tes/Union Territories under the 
Scheme during 1959-60. N 


-ing and 


Preparation of Terminological Indexes 


A meeting of the scholars concerned 
with the preparation of terminological 
indexes of all Standard Hindi works 
was held on April 4, 196i in New Delhi 
with a view to evolve uniform princi- 
ples for preparing indexes. 


Gradual Introduction of Hindi in. Office 


The Central Hindi Directorate, which 
is solely concerned with the propaga- 
tion and development of Hindi, has de- 
cided to do all work in Hindi including 
noting of files. Correspondence with 
other Ministries/Departments, State 
Governments, Universities and private | 
individuals will be done in English un- 
less it is in reply to a letter received 
in Hindi or it is addressed to a State 
which has adopted Hi di as its official 
language. Correspondence with Hindi 
scholars will, however, be done in 
Hindi even if communications from 
them are received in English. 

In order to train the Ministerial Staff 
(other than tec! ical staff) working in 
the Directorate, a Hindi Class has been 
started under the charge of an Assis- 
tant Director, to teach them Hindi not- 


afting. 
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Translation Scheme 


The Central Hindi Directorate have 
sponsored a scheme of Translation and 
Publication of General Books in Hindi 
through the publishers. The scheme 
will include better-known scientific 
works of popular interest, world clas- 
sics and books on general knowledge. 
It is proposed to get 25 books prepared 
every year. As a first step, in this 
direction tenders have been invited 
from commercial publishing houses, 
for 25. books, : 


The object of the scheme is to provide 
an incentive to the production of suffi- 
cient volume of popular low-priced lite- 
rature in Hindi. 


Scientific Terminology. Total number 
of terms evolved up-to 30th April, 1961 
is 2,91,652 and the total number ap- 
proved by the Expert Committee. is 
1,42,466. The number aj proved by the 
rane of Scientific feccinclocy is 


Translation of Manuals & Forms ete. 
In pursuance of Presidential Order No. 
2/8/60. O.L. dated 27th April, 1960 the 
Ministry of Education has been entrust- 
ed with the work of translation of 
Manuals and other literature of non- 
Statutory nature. A Separate unit has 
been established in the Central Hindi 
Directorate for this ‘purpose, 


During the quarter under review the 
Unit, besides attending to the routine 
translation work, translated 8 Manuals 
and 64 Forms, thereby bringing the 
total number of Manuals and Forms 
taken up for translation so far to 20 
and 254 respectively, 


Publications 
The following publications were 


brought out during th i 
pec g the Bera under 


Translation of Standard Works in Hindi 


Co-ordination Committees have been 
set up in the States of Madhya Pradesh, 
Bihar and Rajasthan to serve as a 
forum for discussing and solving the 
problems arising during the courses of 
implementation of the scheme of Trans- 
lation of Standard Works in Hindi, 
Efforts are being made in other States 
for the speedy implementation of this 
project. 


Translation of Standard Works in Re- 
gional Languages 


The Ministry of Education has decid- 
ed that the scheme of Translation of 
Standard Works in Regional Languages 
should be launched in all the non-Hindi 
speaking areas and necessary action in 
this regard is being taken. 


Propagation and Development of 
Sanskrit 


Under this Ministry’s scheme for 
financial assistance to Voluntary Sans- 
krit Organisations, institutions/patha- 
shalas ete. for promotion of Sanskrit, 
the following grants have been paid to 
the State Governments for payment to 
various organisations/institutions in 
their respective areas for implementing 
their schemes : — 


Governments of : 


Andhra Pradesh 600 
Bihar 3,000 
Delhi 4,200 
Himachal Pradesh 1,000 
Jammu & Kashmir 1,000 
Kerala | 3,500 
Madras 10,180 
Maharashtra 7,685 
Mysore 4,300 
Orissa 500 
Punjab 35,000 
Rajasthan 6,900 
Central Sanskrit Board 
The sixth meeting of the Central 


Sanskrit Board was held at Calcutta 
at 14th and 15th April, 1961. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 
(A) FOR STUDIES ABROAD 


I. Government of India Schemes 


Foreign Languages Scholarships 

Scheme 

(i) 1960-61 

One more selected candidate has 
gone abroad, bringing the total to 12; 
the remaining two will go as soon as 
their admissions and or passages have 
been finalised. 


(ii) 1961-62 
Eleven candidates have been award- 
ed the scholarships. 


Partial Financial Assistance (Loan) 


Scheme 


Rs. 4,688 has been recovered from stu- 
dents who were given loans in the past. 


Programme for Exchange of Scholars 
between India and China, 1961-62 _ 


Names of the six selected candidates 
have been recommended to the Chinese 
Government, through the Indian Em- 
bassy, Peking, for award of the six 
Scholarships. 


Programme for Exchange of Private 
Students between India and the 
U.S.S.R., 1961-62 


The proposal for the exchange of 20 
Students is under consideration. 


Overseas Scholarships for Scheduled 
Castes, Scheduled Tribes and Other 
Backward Classes Students, 1961-62 


3 e U.P.S.C, have been requested to 
elect candidates for 12 scholarships 
Our each for the three categories of 
Students, ` 


ll. Awards Made by Foreign Govern- 


ments, International Organisations, 
Institutions, ete. 
Austrian G 4 
_ 1961-62 overnment Scholarships, 


The offer of ips i 
consideration two scholarships is under 


French Government 


1961-62 


Applications for nine scholarships 
have been received and are under con- 
sideration. è 


Scholarships, 


West German Government Scholar- 
ships, 1961-62 
Names of the 12 selected candidates 
have been announced. 


British Council Scholarships, 1961-62 


Out of the 15 candidates recommend- 
ed, the Council have approved 8 can- 
didates for the award of the scholar- 
ships so far. 


Canadian Council Fellowships, 1961-62 


Names of the 5 selected candidates 
have been recommended to the Coun- 
cil, through the High Commission of 
Canada, New Delhi, against 65 fellow- 
ships available on a world-wide basis. 


Commonwealth Education Cooperation 
Plan—Officer of Teacher Training 
Bursaries from the U.K. Government, 
1961-62 3 


Names of nine candidates have been 
recommended to the U.K. Government 
for award of the bursaries. 


Commonwealth Education Cooperation 
Plan—Supply of Indian Teachers to 
other Commonwealth Countries 


The High Commission for India, 
London has been asked to contact the 
Commonwealth Education Liaison Unit, 
London, to obtain information regard- 
ing the number of Indian teachers. that 
may be required by the other. Com- 
monwealth countries; he has also been 
asked to obtain information about the 
terms, etc. which will be offered to 
Indian teachers. 
Imperial Relations 


versity Institute of 
Fellowships, 1961-62 


Names of the two selected candidates 
have been announced. 


Trust (London Uni- 
: Education) 
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Philippines Board of Scholarships for 
South-East Asia (Philippines Univer- 
sity) Scholarships, 1961-62 
Out of the four candidates recom- 

mended, the Board has approved one 

candidate for the award of the scholar- 
ship. 


Second Academic Year Institution 
(University of Hawaii) Scholarships, 
1961-62 


Names of the four selected candidates 
have been recommended to the Institu- 
tion for the award of the scholarships. 


Unesco-Thai Government Scholarships, 
1961-62 


Name of one candidate has been re- 
commended to the Thai Government, 
through the Indian Embassy, Bangkok, 
‘for award of the scholarship. 


Hague Academy of ternational La 
Scholatshi staa € y 


The offer of some scholarships by the 
Academy was publicised; applications 
were to be sent direct to the Academy. 
Commenwealth Society for the Deaf, 


U.K.—Scholarships for Training of 
Teachers for the Deaf, 1961-62 


Names of the four selected candidates 
have been recommended to the Society, 
through High Commission of India, 
London, for award of the scholarships. 


(B) FOR STUDIES IN INDIA 


(i) For Foreign Nationals 


Commonwealth Scholarship - 
ships Scheme, 1961-62 ao 


(i) The names of the 26 candidates 


their 


to Indian institutions are 


_ being arranged, 


(ii) Applications of the thr i 
dates sent by the Pakistan La 
are under consideration, oo 


General Scholarships Scheme, 1961-62 
Candidates for 25 more scholarships 


“160 


have been selected, bringing the total 
to 134. 


Scholarships to Bhutanese Students, 
1961-62 


(i) Ten Bhutanese students who have 
been awarded the scholarships for 
‘School’ studies, are studying in India, 


(ii) Admissions for 5 Bhutanese stu- 
dents, who have been awarded scho- 
larships for Degree/Diploma courses, 
are being arranged. 


Scholarships to Sikkimese 
1961-62 


(i) Ten Sikkimese students, who have 


been awarded the scholarships for 
‘School’ studies, are studying in India. 


(ii) Applications for 8 scholarships 
for Degree/Diploma courses are await- 
ed from the Sikkim Darbar. 


Students, 


Admissions for Foreign Private Stu- 
dents 


Sixty-nine more applications have 
been received from foreign private 
students for arranging admissions in 
Indian institutions; in all 115 applica- 


‘tions have been received up to end 


April, 1961. Necessary action is being 
taken in the matter. 


Second Commonwealth Education Con- 
ference to be held in January, 1962 


The following steps have been taken 
in connection with the Conference :— 


(i) Adequate accommodation has 
been reserved at Vigyan Bha- 
wan, New Delhi; 


Hotel accommodation for 200 
persons has been booked in five 
hotels in Delhi; 


Tt has been decided to appoint 
two Indian secretaries for the 
Conference; nominations will 
be finalised only when it is 
known as to the exact number 
of secretaries that may be re- 
quired for the Conference; 


(ii) 


(iti) 
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(iv) The State Governments of 
Maharashtra, Mysore, Madras, 
West Bengal, Madhya Pradesh 
and Rajasthan have been re- 
quested to draw up a suitable 
tour programme for the dele- 
gates. 


(ii) For Indian Nationals 


Merit Scholarships 
Schools, 1960-61 
75 scholars have been awarded the 
scholarships. 


Post-Metric Merit Scholarships Scheme, 

1960-61 

Candidates for 7 more scholarships 
have been selected bringing the total 
to 190. Selections for the remaining 10 
awards will be made on receipt of cer- 
tain outstanding information from the 
State Governments concerned. 


in Residential 


Research Scholarships in Humanities, 
1960-61 
20 more candidates have been select- 
ed, bringing the total selections to 61. 


General 

The following Schemes which were 
hitherto being administered by the 
University Grants Commission, have 
been transferred to the Education 
py with effect from lst April, 


1. Post-Graduate Scholarships in 
the Humanities (80 awards a 
year) ; 

2. Research Scholarships in the 
Humanities (50 awards a year); 

3. Post-Graduate Research Scholar- 
ships in Scientific subjects (100 
awards a year); and 

4. Post-Graduate Merit Scholar- 
ships in Scientific subjects (100 
awards a year). 


UNESCO 


Indo-U.S, Project for Mutual Under- 
Standing 


As part of the Unesco Major Pro- 


ject on the Mutual Appreciation of East- 
ern and Western Cultural Values, the 
National Commissions of the U.S.A, and 
India adopted a bilateral project to 
develop mutual understanding between 
the two peoples. In implementation of 
the project the two National Commis- 
sions have prepared statements on 
Traditional Values and have recently 
completed the exchange of these docu- 
ments. The paper on “Traditional 
Values in American Life” was prepared 
by Dr. Ralph Henry Gabriel for the 
U.S. Commission and the paper on 
“Traditional Values in Indian Life” was 
compiled by Dr. Sudhakar Chattopad- 
hyaya on behalf of the India Interna- 
tional Centre for the Indian Commis- 
sion. 

Associated Institutions for the Study 

and Presentation of Cultures 

As part of its programme under the 
Major Project on the:Mutual Apprecia- 
tion of Eastern and Western Cultural 
Values, Unesco plans to lay special em- 
phasis on determining the long-term 
conditions for the development of a 
closer mutual appreciation of Eastern 
and Western Civilizations. The aim in 
the first place is to promote a better 
understanding of Eastern Cultures by 
the Western public. For this purpose, 
Unesco intends to select a small num- 
ber of institutions in the orient and en- 
courage them to devote themselves to 
concerted programmes of erudite works 
and publications, exchange of docu- 
mentation etc., for the study of civilisa- 
tions within a broad regional context, 
with special emphasis on their present 
evolution and achievements. 

The Unesco General Conference at, 
its eleventh session approved the estab- 
lishment of some associated institutions 
including one in New Delhi. The Indian 
National Commission have selected the 
India International Centre, New Delhi 
to function as the Associated Institu- 
tion for South Asia. 

Development of Primary Education in 


Asia 
-The General Conference of Unesco 
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at its eleventh session adopted a resolu- 
tion authorizing the Director-General 
to carry out a programme for assistance 
for the development of Primary educa- 
tion in Asia. A Regional Office for 
Primary and Compulsory Education in 
Asia has been set up at Bangkok and 
negotiations for the establishment of 
some other regional centres are in pro- 
gress with the Governments of different 
countries, including India. 


The Government of India have agreed 
to be host to the Regional Centre for 
the training of educational planners, 
administrators and supervisors. This 
Centre will be located in New Delhi. 


Unesco Research Centre 


The Unesco and the Government of 
India entered into an agreement on 4th 
February, 1961 for continuing the ope- 
ration of the Unesco Research Centre 
on Social and Economie Development 
in Southern Asia for a period of four 
years till 1964. This Centre was estab- 
lished in 1956 in Calcutta for conduct- 
ing research on Social Implications of 
Industrialization in Southern Asia. Its 
scope has now been widened to include 
all aspects of social and economic de- 
velopment in Southern Asia. 


Visit of Assistant Director-General 


. Dr. M. S. Adiseshiah, Assistant Direc- 
tor-General, Unesco paid a visit to New 

elhi from 29th January to 4th Febru- 
ary, 1961. His visit soon after the ele- 
venth session of the Unesco General 
Conference proved timely and helpful 
in drawing up plans for implementa- 
tion in India of the a proved program- 


Compulsory Primary 
through multilateral and bilateral assis- 
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tance programmes; establishment in 
India of a Unesco Regional Centre for 
the training of educational administra- 
tors, planners and supervisors for Asia; 
and setting up of an Associated Institu- 
tion in New Delhi for the study and 
presentation of cultures of South Asia, 


Unesco Fellowships and Study Grants 


The Indian National Commission re- 
ceived the following Educational 
Leaders and Scholars sponsored by 
Unesco and arranged suitable program- 
me for them during the quarter :— 


(1) Mr. Kaunt Kristiansen, an 
Educational Leader from Nor- 
way under the East-West 
Major Project for a study of 
Indo-Iranian Philology in India, 


(2) Miss C. Dutilh of France to 
study National Practices in 
educational planning and ad- 
ministration. 


(3) Mr. Peter Kasberg, an Educa- 
tional Leader from Norway un- 
der the East-West Major Pro- 
ject to study Youth and Adult 
Education Programmes in 
India. 


(4) Mr. Horacio Serrano, an Educa- 
tional Leader from Chile under 
the East-West Major Project to 
study social and economic de- 
velopment programmes. 


(5) Dr. C. Vassilakis, an Educa- 
tional Leader from Greece un- 
der the East-West Major Pro- 
ject to study the Associated 
Schools Project for Education 
for International Understand- 
ing. 

EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH & 

INFORMATION 
Research in Problems Connected with 
Secondary Education 


A grant of Rs. 30,129 was sanctioned 
to the Indian Institute of Technology, 
Kharagpur, for continuing work during 


: 
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1960-61 on the research project en- 
titled “The effectiveness of Board and 
University Examinations in India and 
suggestions for their improvement”. 


A grant of Rs. 1,128 was sanctioned to 
the David Hare Training College, Cal- 


, S.No. Name of Institution 
1. University Training College, Nagpur 
2; St. Xavier’s Institute of Education, 
Bombay 
3 Allahabad University, Allahabad 


cutta as the last instalment for the 
completion of the project entitled, “A 
comparative study of trained versus 
untrained teachers in respect of teach- 
ing efficiency”. 

The following projects have been 
completed : 


Title of Research Project 


Preparation of achievement tests for some elec- 
tives at the High School stage. 


Interest Inventory for Marathi speaking students. 


A Survey of the load of work on Higher Secon- 
dary school teachers in U.P. 


First Meeting of the Editorial Board of 
the Second Year Book of Education 


The first meeting of the Editorial 
Board for the Second Year Book of 
Education relating to “Primary Educa- 
tion in India” was held on the 20th 
April, 1961 at New Delhi. The purpose 
of the meeting was to finalise its con- 
tents, to draw up a plan of its prepara- 
tion and to chalk out a schedule of its 
publication. 


First Year Book of Education in India 

The write-ups from all the States 
(except Bihar) and Union Territories 
have been received. The work regard- 
ing the preparation of the Mss is in pro- 
gress. It has been decided to send the 
Manuscript to press in instalments. 
The first instalment of material has 
been sent to the press. 


Educational Statistics 

During the period under review, the 
Statistics of six States/Union Territories 
for the year 1957-58 and those of 10 
States/Union Territories for the year 
1958-59 were scrutinized, and discrepan- 


cles pointed out wherever necessary. ~ 


Reconciliation work pertaining to two 
States for the year 1957-58 and four 
States for the year 1958-59 was also 
completed. 


Statistics of 12 universities for the 
year 1958-59 and those of one univer- 
sity for the year 1959-60 were scrutiniz- 
ed, and discrepancies pointed out wher- 
‘ver necessary. Reconciliation work 


pertaining to four universities for the 
year 1958-59 was completed. 

Two regional inservice training cour- 
ses in educational statistics for the 
benefit of employees of States/Union 
Territories and Universities were or- 
ganised during the period under review. 
The first course was organised at Simla 
and the second at Saugar University 
for a period of a week at each place. 


The following publications were 
brought out : 

1. Education in the States—A Sta- ` 
tistical Survey—1957-58. _ 

2. Education in India Vol. I and II 
—1956-57. 

The following publications are ex- 
pected to be brought out during the 
coming months :— 

1. Education in Universities in 
India, 1957-58. 

2. Directory of Institutions 
Higher Education, 1961. 

3. Education in India, 1957-58. - 

71 important Parliament questions 


and statistical enquiries were dealt with 
during period under review. 


Publications 
The following 
brought out: 
Youth—Winter 1960 issue. 
Employment for the Physically 
Handicapped. 


for 


publications were 
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Indian Journal of Educational Ad- 
ministration and Research— 
Spring 1961 issue. 
Rural Institutes (A Pictorial Pam- 
phlet). 
The Education Quarterly—Spring 
1961 issue. 
Report of the Indian Delegation to 
3 the 11th Session of the General 
Conference of Unesco. 
Inaugural Address to the Confer- 
ence of State Education Secre- 
taries and Directors of Public 
Instruction/Education. 
Ministry of Education in India— 
Report on Educational Develop- 
ments in 1960-61, 


Six hundred copies of publications 
were sold at the Casual Sale Depot dur- 
ing the period under report. 


Educational Information 


During the quarter ending 30th April 
1961, 1947 enquiries on facilities avail- 
able in fields of education in India and 
abroad were dealt with. 340 persons 

_ visited the Section for information re- 
garding educational facilities and re- 
ferences to the catalogues/calendars of 
the Universities/Institutions of India 
and abroad in the Information Library. 


Information on 10 items relating to 
different subjects of educational in- 
terest was collected/compiled/revised 
during the period under review. 


NATIONAL ARCHIVES OF INDIA 
Accession 


The State Governments transferred, 
as usual, authenticated copies of bills 
which have received the President’s 
assent. The Department received some 
more rolls of microfilm copies of re- 
cords of the Dutch East India Com any 
for the period 1759-76 from the ge- 
meen Rijksarchief, The Hague. Several 
rare books in English and French, pub- 
lished during the late 18th and early 
19th centuries were added to the Lib- 
rary. Among the books in English pur- 
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chased mention may be made of His- 
tory of all the Transactions and Events 
which have taken place in India by 
Marquis of Wellesley, 1805; Narrative 
of Military Operations on the Coro- 
mandel Coast, by Innes Munro, 1789; 
and Saddle Put on the Right Horse by 
the author of “The vindication of Gen. 
Richard Smith”, 1783; and among the 
French publications 2 volumes of His- 
toire D’Ayder Ali Khan, by Maistre de 
la Tour, 1784; 3 volumes of Voyage aux 
Indes Orientales et a la Chine by M. 
Sonnerat, 1782, and 2 volumes of 
Voyage dans L’Indostan by M. Perrin, 
1807, are worthy of note. Also worth 
mentioning -are two rare illustrated 
publications: 24 Plates Illustrative of 
Hindu and European Manners in Ben- 
gal (drawn on stone by A. Colin from 
sketches by Mrs. Belnos), 1832, and 
Views in India, China and on the Shores 
of the Red Sea (drawn by Proud, Stan 
Field ete., from original sketches by 
Commander Robert Elliott), 1834. 


Compilation of Reference Media 


Lists were prepared of the Financial 
Despatches of the Secretary of State 
for India for the period 1918-28; of the 
Political Department, Bhopal State, for 
1926-27; and of the police records of the 
Home Department, for the period 1895- 
1900. The police records contain many 
topics which would interest the resear- 
chers, such as the Mopla outbreaks in 
Malabar, organisation of military police 
in Burma, experiments conducted in 
various methods of detecting and iden- 
tifying criminals and so on. Revision 
of the press-list of Persian documents 
acquired by the Department from pri- 
vate custody was also completed. 
Listing of Xerograph prints of Macart- 
ney Papers obtained from the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, U.S.A., was taken 
up. Further progress was made in pre- 
paring indexes of the Survey of India 
maps; of records of the Foreign and 
Political Department 1781-83; of the 
seals found in the Persian records in 
the Department; and of the Alqab- 
Nama. 


‘ 
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Reference Service 


Government agencies as well as pri- 
vate searches were helped, as usual, in 
tracing and collecting information on 
various topics in which they were inte- 
rested, from records and other source 
materials available in the Department. 
Particular mention in this connection 
may be made of the enquiries relating 
to’ martyrs of the Jallianwala Bagh 
and report of the Disorders Inquiry 
Committee, 1919-20; East India Com- 
pany’s relations with Manipur State 
during 1833-52; the late Surendara Sai, 
rebel leader of Sambalpore; Lord 
Curzon’s award on a disputed family 
property in Aden Protectorate; and 
Indian emigration to West Indies dur- 
ing 1845-1920. 


Technical Service 

Technical advice on the repair and 
preservation of records and books was 
rendered to many institutions and indi- 
viduals. The work of preparing mirco- 
film copies of rare manuscripts from 
Raza Library, Rampur and of repairing 
and rehabilitating Mahatma Gandhi's 
Papers for the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi 
continued. 


_A_ couple of volumes of “Printings 
in Buddhist Cave Temples of Ajanta” 
were laminated and bound for the 
Director of National Museum, New 
Delhi. As usual, the research labora- 
tory tested the suitability of various 
materials for repairs work in the 
National Archives of India as well as 
outside agencies like Shri Aurobindo 
Ashram, Pondicherry. 


Publication 


The work of preparing the typescripts 
of Ochterlony Papers and News letters 
for their respective editors was taken 
inhand. Further progress was made in 
preparing the text of volume XIX of 
Fort William-India House Correspon- 
dence for its new Honorary Editor. The 
printing of volumes IV and XV of the 
Series also made satisfactory progress. 
Textual editing of volume XVIII was 


taken up and progress was made in 
making Volume III of the series ready 
for the press. Indexes to volumes X 
_and XI of The Indian Archives, Depart- 
ment’s biannual journal, were prepared 
and the work.of editing articles and 
preparing other material for volume 
XIII of the journal was completed. A 
brochure entitled “Diplomatic of Sans- 
krit Copper-plate Grants” was sent to 
the press. Editing of the Selections 
from Educational Records, Volume II 
(Growth of Universities, 1860-87) was 
completed and collection of materials 
for the third volume of the series was 
taken up. Progress was also made in 
the compilation of volumes XI (1794- 
95) and XII (1796-97) of the Calendar 
of Persian Correspondence. Papers 
read at the 36th Session of the Indian 
Historical -Records Commission were 
also published as Part II of the Com- 
mission’s Proceedings. ` 


Training in Archive-Keeping and 
Other Education Activities 


The batch of trainees for the one- 
year Diploma Course, who commenced 
their training from September 1960, 
continued to receive instruction. They 
completed their training in the theoreti- 
cal and practical aspects of preservation 
of records, and have since started work- 
ing on the ‘Internship Project’. Under 
this project each trainee is required to 
choose a historical topic, consult secon- 
dary as well as primary source mate- 
rials on it, and prepare a brief disserta- 
tion. 

For the benefit of the trainees as 
well as a, SB the staff at a 
Department two lectures were ar - 
EEE by Dr. Jagdish Raj of this De- 
partment on the ‘Survey of Manuscripts 
on South Asia in the British Isles’ and 
the other by Prof. Fred Alexander of 
West Australian University on 
Australia’s Role in Contemporary Com- 
mon-wealth’. 

Exhibition : i 

On the occasion of the 4ist death 
anniversary of Srinivasa Ramanujan, 
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the great mathematical genius, the De- 
partment arranged to place on view 
photostat copies as well as original 
documents relating to his life and work. 
They include his application in original 
for the post of a clerk in Madras Port 
Trust, letters of Prof. G. H. Hardy 
who discovered and encouraged this 
mathematical prodigy, his notes taken 
in the course of his research work in 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and press 
notices of his life and work. 


Advisory Bodies 


The 36th Session of the Indian His- 
torical Records Commission was held at 
Chandigarh on 25-26 February 1961 
under the auspices of the Panjab Uni- 
versity. Dr. K. L. Shrimali, Union 
Minister for Education presided over 
the session which was attended by a 


large number of distinguished archi- 
vists and historians representing the 
Government of India, State Govern- 
ments, Universities and research insti- 
tutes. While research papers based on 
unpublished materials were read and 
discussed at the public meeting on the 
25th February, important resolutions 
relating to the administration of official 
records were discussed and passed at 
the members’ meeting on the following 
day. An exhibition of interesting his- 
torical documents, maps and paintings 
from among the collections of the vari- 
ous record offices in India was, as usual, 
organised on the occasion of the 
session. 

The 31st meeting of the Research & 
Publication Committee, and adjunct of 
the Indian Historical Records Commis- 
sion, was also held at Chandigarh on 
26th February, 1961. 
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Problems of Girls’ 
Education in Rural Areas 


E IN INDIA HAVE THE BIGGEST DEMO- 
cracy in action and the eyes of 
the whole world are fixed on the suc- 
cess of this gigantic experiment in this 
part of the world for a variety of 
reasons. The chief among them are 
the mounting stature of India in the 
international field and her determina- 
tion to solve the formidable problems 
of poverty and illiteracy in a democra- 
tic way. The ultimate success of demo- 
cracy hinges on the quality of citizens 
—men and women who are the real 
arbiters of a country’s destiny. Educa- 
tion plays a determining role in im- 
proving the quality of citizens. Realis- 
ing the importance of _ education, 
Article 45 of the Indian Constitution 
enjoins upon the State to provide free 
and compulsory education for all 
children in the age-group of 6—14 
within a period of ten years from the 
enforcement of the Constitution, but 
this target of free and universal educa- 
tion has neither been achieved nor is 
likely to be achieved even after the 
Successful implementation of Third 
Five-Year Plan, owing to certain insur- 
mountable barriers. At the end of 
Third Five-Year Plan only 80 per cent 
children in the age-group of 6—11 will 
come within the ambit of universal 
education scheme. 


Massive Illiteracy 


` _ Literacy percentage in this country 


is low in comparison with that of the 
advanced countries of the West and 
even that of some countries of the East. 
The study of- statistics of literacy 


Monan Lat, M.A., B.T., Government 
Boys Higher Secondary School, 
Delhi Cantt. 


reveals that only 35.2 per cent men 
and 12 per cent women are literate in 
this country. Even these figures are 
no index of literacy conditions prevail- 
ing in the rural areas where an over- 
whelming majority of people suffer 
from the deplorable lack of gift of 
education. The condition of women- 
folk is even still worse. This backlog 
of massive illiteracy among the rural 
folk particularly women is one of the 
stumbling blocks in the way of India’s 
progress. No scheme of social welfare 
and economic upliftment can bear any 
tangible results unless the people are 
educated and possess willingness and 
ability to co-operate with the promo- 
ters of such schemes. 


Girls’ Education in India 

Girls in this country have been at a 
comparative disadvantage in respect of 
education. Parents do not set much 
store by their daughters’ education as 
there is a widespread feeling that edu- 
cation has no practical utility for the 
girls in their later life. They believe 
that girls are born to be the slaves of 
hearth and home and consequently the 
investment in their education is of no 
use to them when they are married off. 
These fallacious beliefs have brought 
about a great gulf between the educa- 
tion of boys and girls which is pro- 
gressively widening even at the pre- 
sent time. Even the targets in the first 
two Plans have increased this disparity. 
The First Five-Year Plan raised the 
total number of pupils in the age-group 
of 6—11 from 42 per cent in 1950-51 tọ 
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51 per cent in 1955-56, the percentage 
of rise of boys being 10 per cent and of 
girls 8 per cent. At the end of Second 
Five-Year Plan the target was to raise 
the enrolment of boys by 17 per cent 
and of girls by 7 per cent, thus widen- 
ing the gulf already yawning between 
the two. In the case.of higher educa- 
tion the situation is still more serious. 
This ever-widening gap is accountable 
to parents’ apathy to their daughters’ 
education in the rural areas whereas in 
urban areas parents are fully alive to 
the need of educating their daughters. 
This contention is borne out by the 
fact that the girls’ schools in the urban 
areas are as much crowded as those 
of the boys. > 


Difficulties in Rural Areas 


Peculiar type of difficulties confront 
the educators in the rural areas of this 
country where currents and cross- 
currents of life produce but a feeble 
effect. The parents here are indifferent 
to the need of educating their children 
particularly daughters as their thought 
paran in the course of long past has 

een shaped in such a way that they 
hold that education is an unnecessary 
expensive luxury for the womenfolk 
who are always dependent on men as 
daughters, wives and mothers. They 
also happen to believe, though with 
some justification, that education 
creates expensive habits among girls 
especially of lower income-groups of 
society. Some social practices like 
early marriage, dowry system and 
purdah system still prevailing in many 
sections of rural community militate 
against imparting education to the 
girls. Poor economic position of the 
parents forces them to seek the assis- 
tance of their daughters either in the 
family or for the family. They have to 
look after their younger brothers and 
sisters” when their parents gO out to 
work in the fields especially in the 
busy seasons. Curiously enough, edu- 
cation in India is considered as a means 
to employment and the village people 
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do not look with favour the employ- 
ment of ladies. 


Lack of Schooling Facilities 


In- rural areas there are fewer 
schools for girls than for boys. 
schools are situated at inconvenient dis- 
tance from their homes. Social taboos 
prevent the parents from sending their 
grown-up daughters to schools at some 
distance. The hostel facilities in girls’ 
schools are non-existent and it is 
doubtful whether the parents will avail 
themselves of them if they are pro- 
vided. There are co-educational institu- 
tions at some places to economise 
expenditure but many girls are not 
forthcoming to benefit from them on 
account of their parents’ prejudices 
against co-educational pattern. 


Problem of Lady Teachers 


There is a great paucity of women 
teachers in the rural areas. Teachers 
from the rural areas are rarely avail- 
able as very few women in the rural 
areas are educated. Only women 
belonging to upper and middle classes 
from urban areas are educated. A vast 
majority of them are reluctant to serve 
in the rural areas for a number of 
reasons. They do not find the village 
atmosphere in tune with the pattern of 
life to which they have been long in- 
ured. Suitable residential accommoda- 
tion is not available and consequently 
they feel greatly inconvenienced in 
living in villages. The temptations of 
town life are so great that in many 
cases in spite of facilities for residential 
accommodation they have a strong 
tendency to go back to towns and live 
there. Experience has it, that at cer- 
tain places suitable houses were pro- 
vided to the lady teachers but they did 
not like to live there and shifted to 
the towns. There has been a chronic 
problem of finding lady teachers for 
the rural areas. 


In the background of these almost 
insuperable difficulties in the rura 


Some ` 
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-areas, Dr. K. L. Shrimali, Union 


Minister for Education, while speaking 
at the inauguration of the second meet- 
ing the National Council for Women’s 
Education in New Delhi suggested a 
regular campaign by an “Army of 


-Women” to go round and impress upon 


the rural community the imperative 
need of educating their women. Really 
a tough task lies ahead of the National 
Council for Women’s Education on 
whom rests the entire responsibility 
of making up this leeway in girls’ 
education in the rural areas, Girls’ 
education should be treated as a 
“special major problem” as has been” 
advocated by the National Committee 
on Women’s Education and special mea- 
sures should be adopted to tackle this 
problem if the laudable ideal of univer- 
sal and compulsory education in the 
age-group 6—11 is to be realised with- 
in a foreseeable future. The Third 
Five-Year Plan envisages large employ- 
ment opportunities for rural women as 
teachers, nurses, midwives, Gram 
Sevikas etc. If adequate woman-power 
is not available to meet the require- 
ments of the Plan, the successful 
implementation of the Plan itself, as 
far as this Sector is concerned, is likely 
to suffer. 


Suggestions 


Some suggestions to grapple with this 
problem successfully may not be out 
of place here. More schools should be 
opened to cater for the needs of girls’ 
education. There should be at least 
one school exclusively for girls in a 
radius of one mile in the rural areas. 
Strong incentives should be offered to 
the lady teachers from the urban areas 


to live in villages and serve their less- 
privileged and _ less-fortunate sisters. 
This will only be a short-range solu- 
tion of the problem but the long-range 
solution of the problem is to train up 
village women belonging to masses to 
work as teachers in the rural areas. A 
large number of scholarships should be 
instituted for village women to enable 
them to receive training as teachers. 
At the time of recruitment preference 
should invariably be given to village 
women teachers to serve in the rural 
areas as the urban women will always 
be looking forward to opportunities to 
shift to towns and will never identify 
themselves with rural people. Social 
work and education can be convenient- 
ly integrated. There has been a pro- 
posal from certain quarters that train- 
ing of Gram Sevikas and women Pri- 
mary teachers should be integrated as 
largely as possible and that future 
women teachers should render assis- 
tance in the execution of welfare pro- 


grammes for women and children. As 


an interim measure elderly retired 
male teachers who are willing to 
undertake this job may be coy 
on some kind of honorarium. Chis 
measure will go a long way in reliev- 
ing the dearth of lady teachers in the 
rural areas. For some time to come, 
even inducements in the shape of rural 
allowances should be offered to the 
urban women to serve in the rural 
areas. In the end it may be concluded 
that girls’ education in the rural areas 
is an urgent problem and should be 
treated as such. No pains should be 
spared to carry the torch of education 
to the village women in the interests 
of our nascent democracy. 
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Women’s Education in 
Rural Communities 


WW BENEVER WE THINK of the problems 

of women’s education in our 
country, our minds are generally fo- 
cussed on the formal education of girls 
in schools and colleges. We remain 
dominantly concerned about how the 
enrolment of girls can be increased in 
our educational institutions and how 
their education can be refashioned to 
meet the needs of the home and society. 
There is no doubt that the education of 
girls, as compared to that of boys, is a 
colossal task before the country which 
is pledged to developing a socialistic 
pattern of society in which all the citi- 
zens have to play their active roles on 
the basis of equality, irrespective of 
their race, religion, caste, sex or place 
of birth. The education of women is, 
therefore, 
should be dealt with on a much wider 
basis than is generally contemplated 
today. It is high time tha 
cation should not be considered mainly 
in terms of the education of the rising 
generation of girls in 
areas. Its frontiers should be widened 
so as to include with an equal emphasis, 
the education of those women who have 


ad no opportunity to receive formal 
education 


a useful role in building the homes, he 
tic set-up 
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Even the programme of adult educa- 
tion which has been greatly augmented 
in recent years has ignored, to a large 
extent, the education of women, spe- 
cially in the rural areas of the country. 
The programme of welfare work among 
women through the agency of the Cen- 
tral Social Welfare Board has more em- 
phasis on socio-economic improvement 
than on education as such. It is, there- 
fore, necessary as well as desirable that 
the over-all approach to women’s edu- 
cation in the country should include a 
definite programme of educating be 
adult women in general and the m 
women in particular. The need for suc 
a step was once aptly pointed out by a 
farmer in a Progressive Farmers’ Train- 
ing Course at our Institute when he, 
while presiding over the closing i 
tion, vehemently pleaded the cause © 
the housewives who were not be 
drafted into the movements of national 
reconstruction. He, in his own way, 
suggested that their counterparts in m 
homes should also be called along wit 
them in such educational activities, m 
the training course in question, am 
taught in separate groups in the prob- 
lems related to their responsibilities in 
the home, the community and the na- 
tion. It is true, as pointed out by h 
in his speech, that the programmes 0: 
orientation and education of rural a 
men do not sometimes show substantia 
results in the absence of identical pro- 
grammes for the womenfolk. In any 


. uplift programme, specially pertaining 


to the rural areas, both men and wo- 
"men should be motivated to move to- 
| gether to attain wholesome results. 


The importance of educating adult 
“women as a part of the wider problem 
‘of women’s education has been indicat- 
| ed above. The necessity for such edu- 


‘the past and poor opportunities for 
varied social contacts and mass media. 


‘tural women keeping in view the exist- 
ing conditions, resources and agencies 


a the villages. 


‘There are three important considera- 
tions which largely determine the suc- 
tess or otherwise of the programme of 
el women’s education. Firstly, whe- 
ther it is possible to motivate the rural 
ok to any educative activity. 
What are the inherent sources of moti- 
Vation and how the sources can be mo- 
bilized. Secondly, whether the women 
‘have the time for such educational pro- 
rammes beyond their occupation in 
“household affairs. Thirdly, what are the 
Most suitable agencies in the village to 
initiate and undertake the programmes 
Of their education. Each question will 
now be dealt with in detail to bring out 
“the pivotal points which could be taken 
into consideration in organising educa- 
tional programmes suited to the age, 
ability and aptitude of the rural wo- 
menfolk. 


_ There are two basic arguments ad- 
anced by the village women when 
they are approached for any such edu- 
tational activity. The first outright plea 
Made by them is that education is not 
Their concern which is the need for 
men and children. The second argu- 
Ment is rather psychological which 
Emerges from the advancement of their 
age. It is, of course, difficult to convince 
em on these two counts, but experi- 
ence shows that if they are handled 
perly and on a sound psychological 
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footing, they can be increasingly includ- 
ed in all sorts of educational pro- 
grammes. What is necessary is the har- 
nessing of the natural sources of moti- 
vation in the woman as a housewife 
and a mother. If adult education enter- 
prises are initiated around such basic 
urges of parenthood, there are greater 
chances of success in educating them, 
The parent community can provide a 
centrifugal force for the whole commu- 
nity. The desire to do the best for one’s 
children is universal and leads parents 
to seek information which may be help- 
ful in meeting the problems of family 
and community life in a dynamic so- 
ciety. If the activities are centred round 
the child, there will certainly be an in- 
centive for learning on the part of the 
parents. Sometimes eagerness for child 
knowledge is expressed even by the 
rustic women. The education of women 
contemplated in this article is based on 
the conviction that if education is cen- 
tred round their parental instinct, we 
can secure their interest from the im- 
mediate to the remote problems in their 
family, community and national 
aspects. 


The second point of consideration, as 
already mentioned, is the question of 
leisure which the women must get for 
the educational purpose. The Indian 
housewife is sometimes very much en- 
gaged in domestic work since the early 
hours in the morning till very late in 
the night. Besides such heavy occupa- 
tion in day-to-day work, she quite fre- 
quently finds time to engage herself in 
social contacts in the neighbourhood. It 
is customary among women, specially 
in the rural areas, to visit the other 
women in the homes of the neighbour- 
hood at some convenient time, mostly in 
the afternoon when the husbands are 
out to work and she is relatively free 
to engage herself in some gainful occu- 
pation of leisure. Such visits are quite 
frequent when the same group of wo- 
men of the neighbourhood reciprocate 
the visits in small groups at different 
times. One who has the experience of 
participating in such meetings or over- 
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hearing the subjects of discussion that 
these women talk about can testify that 
a major time of gossip, talk or discus- 
sion is devoted to. their child-rearing 
problems. What is suggested here is 
that the educational programme of ru- 
ral women should be but an extension 
of this tendency which is common 
among the rural communities. Such 
face-to-face contacts motivated by the 
social instinct among a large section of 
rural womenfolk must be utilized in 
educating them. 


The third important consideration is 
in regard to the agencies which could 
confidently and quite successfully 
undertake the child-centred educational 
programmes. The school is the most 
suitable agency in the village to under- 
take such schemes of educating the 
rural women. The educator, particular- 
ly rural, with his close contact with the 
parents has a real Opportunity in pre- 
paring the entire community for a 

, change. The educational programmes 
envisaged in this article, can be use- 
fully undertaken by ‘Balwadis’ or pre- 
Primary schools and Primary schools. 
There are at present over 9,000 ‘Balwa- 
dis’ in the villages which have been 
started mostly by Women’s Welfare 
Projects independent of or in collabora- 
tion with the Community Development 
Blocks. These institutions run under 
the auspices of the Central Social Wel- 
fare Board are the right institutions 
which can make themselves the centres 
of child-centred learning for the 
mothers and housewives of the imme- 
ate community. A ‘Balwadi? has an 
advantage over other Primary schools 
because of its ideological grounding and 
the availability of the Services of a 
lady teacher. ‘All the Primary schools, 
on the other hand, cannot undertake 
such schemes because of the reluctance 
of women to associate with men teach- 
a at i aniy the girls’ Primary schools 
sho engage itself i - 
gramme. The ioe ue 
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shared by both the types of institutions, 
mentioned above, according to the local 
situations. The ‘Balwadis’, besides shar- 
ing this responsibility direct, can serye 
as good demonstration centres in view 
of their advantageous position of pos- 
sessing the services of a craft teacher 
and a ‘dai’ and the resource person in 
the Mukhya Sevika. 


The education of rural women 
through the agency of the ‘Balwadi’ or 
the girls’ Primary school in the area 
should proceed from the whole to the 
part and from general education to 
learning the 3 R’s. It is possible to pro- 
ceed from creative educative environ- 
ments, related to their needs and inter- 
ests, to reading and writing and, then, 
from the printed page to wider know- 
ledge. The school can start outright 
with child-care in the matters of his or 
her up-bringing, personal cleanliness, 
diet, habits, environmental sanitation, 
ete. The elements of child psychology 
in simple behaviour patterns can be 
easily brought home to the mothers. 
Similarly, the elementary social an 
community problems, with special re- 
ference to women, can be dealt with. A 
mother is both a mother and a house- 
wife. It should, therefore, be possible to 
bring home to her the vital problems 
of rural and national reconstruction 
which require solution in the home 
For instance, the major movements con- 
cerning the home can be initiated in 
the families with the co-operation © 
the mothers. The principles and prac- 
tices of family planning, small saving; 
food habits, children’s attendance in 
schools, production, etc., can find a pro- 
minent place in the educational pro- 
grammes. The teacher can obtain the 
services of experts in these fields wh? 
are now easily available in the rura 
areas. There are always moments when 
the learner, irrespective of his age an 
sex, shows inclinations to expand his of 
her knowledge in the special areas © 
interests. Such psychological moments 
can be utilized by the teacher in initiat- 
ing a programme of learning the 3 R's. 
The learning process must express itself 


Sor 


K] 

into the learning of the 3 R’s which are, 
jin the final analysis, the instruments of 
iequiring the communicated know- 
e. Learning by stages is a natural 
henomenon. A person, specially at the 
adult stage, learns first by experience, 
len by communication of ideas by the 
ot her persons around him and then by 
‘the printed page. If learning at the first 
“two stages is conducive to releasing an 
‘incentive for more knowledge, the task 
Í learning and teaching of the 3 R’s 
Jecomes much more easy for the educa- 

jor and the educand. 


he steps that could be taken by the 
ol in educating the rural women 
ght be as follows: 


. The mothers may be frequently 
invited to visit the school, specially 
on the occasions when the children 
organize some functions. The 
teacher herself should visit the 
homes for seeking co-operation 
from the mothers for the improve- 
ment of the children. 


2. The teacher should demonstrate in 
T the school and in the home how the 
° children can be made to live a 
healthy life through the care of the 
person and improvement of envi- 
ronmental sanitation. 


After the teacher has established 
~ rapport with the mothers through 
_ personal and institutional contacts, 
she should initiate the idea of 
establishing a sort of a club where 
the interested mothers who send 
their children to the school can 
meet together to talk about their 
children and their problems. 


4, The holding power of the club can 
be much enhanced if from the very 
beginning constructive activities 
like, sewing, mending of old 
clothes, ete., and reereational acti- 
vities, like chorus singing, are in- 
troduced, 

Such gatherings should be organiz- 
ed not generally in the school, but 
in homes or public places as sug- 
gested by them. The activities may 


1 


as 


a 
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be carried out after the club has 
firmly established. 


. After a reasonable lapse of time 


. Possibilities should 


0. 


ae 


the teacher should select one or 
two family problems in which the 
child dominates. These problems 
can be discussed informally with 
the mothers along with other con- 
structive and recreational activi- 
ties. 


The method of dealing with the 
problems should be from simple to 
complex and from the immediate 
to thé remote. With increasing 
interest on the part of the partici- 
pants the scope of the topics of dis- 
cussion should be widened to cover 
the problems of the larger commu- 
nity. 


always be 
explored to draft into the pro- 
gramme other women of the vil- 
lage who might show some interest 
in the programme. It is always 
bound to happen that the sparks of 
knowledge thus generated among 
the parents are ultimately to 
kindle the imagination of other 
members of the community. 


At this stage the help of other wo- 
men social workers and experts 
may be sought to increase the uti- 
lity of the services. There might 
also be felt the need for certain 
materials for the organization. The 
whole problem of materials should 
be taken into account, as the moye- 
ment grows, with the help of the 
Panchayats, Panchayat | amities, 
Women’s Welfare Projects and 
other public bodies. 


Adult literacy should finally come 
as a by-product of all such activi- 
ties mentioned above. The teacher 
should be familiar with the new 
methods, procedures and tech- 
niques of adult literacy which have 
been recently developed in the 
country. 

Literature for neo-literates on the 
varied problems of home and com- 
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munity life must also be provided 
so that the neo-literates may not 
lapse into illiteracy and may con- 
tinue their education further. 


12. It is necessary that the women be- 
come regular members of the orga- 
nization and are held together on 
a permanent basis. 


Every housewife or mother, specially 
in the rural areas, should have poetu 
nities to educate herself through such 


SMILE AWHILE 
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organizations where her individual, 
family or community interests are fully 
considered. To acquaint her with her 
responsibilities towards her children, 
the family, the community and the 
nation and to enable her to meet them 
intelligently a plan of education is 
needed today. The rural section of 
Indian womanhood deserves full atten- 
tion in any scheme of women’s educa- 
tion that may be envisaged or launched 

in the country. 1 


“No wonder we are short of scientists,” complains one 
college dean, “when all the best chemists are hired on gra- 
duation by cosmetic firms to make new lipsticks.’”—From 
Mississippi Educational Advance. 


Teacher: “Which 
moon?” 

Johnny: “England.” 

Teacher : 
* Johnny: 
England.” 
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is farther away, 


England or the 


“England? What makes you think that?” 
‘Cause we can see the moon and we can’t see 


Education of Women in 


Ceylon 


HE EDUCATION OF WOMEN IN CEYLON 
has a long ancestry. In olden 
times, the average woman, Sinhalese 
or Tamil, who lived under rural condi- 
tions of life, had an elementary edu- 
cation that served her needs. But her 
formal education along modern lines 
is a modern phenomenon, and stems 
from different sources. The represen- 
tatives of Western nations—the Portu- 
guese, the Dutch and the British— 
brought into being educational institu- 
tions to serve their and their co-reli- 
gionists’ needs. Their institutions for 
education of girls were mostly started 
by and continue to operate even today 
under the management of various 
Christian missions. To counteract the 
proselytising activities of these institu- 
tions, the late Colonel Henry Steele 
Oleott, an American by birth and 
President-Founder of the Theosophical 
Society, who had embraced Buddhism, 
Started schools for both boys and girls 
in Ceylon. Their number has increased 
Steadily and today the Buddhist Theo- 
sophical Society established by him 
has over three hundred schools. The 
Tamils in the northern and eastern pro- 
vinces had their own schools under 
the management of various private 
bodies. With the establishment of 
British rule, the Government entered 
on the scene and started schools for 
both boys and girls throughout the 
country. Today Ceylon is literally 
Covered with schools which offer free 
education in all classes from the 
Kindergarten up to the University. 


The change-over from English to the 
Mother-tongues, which was done in 


Ciara Morwant, Principal, Buddhist 
Ladies, College, Colombo 


progressive stages, now includes all the 
classes from the Primary to the Higher 
School Certificate and the University 
Entrance; it has been a great incentive 
to the girls in rural areas to obtain the 
benefits of an education which were 
so far denied to them. The number of 
girl students in the Island has increas- 
ed phenomenally. For instance, twenty- 
five years age roughly 5,000 students, 
both boys and girls, appeared for the 
S. S. C. Examination ; today, approxi- 
mately 75,000 appear during the course 
of an year ! The number of girls study- 
ing at the University College, affiliated 
to the University of London, was negli- 
gible; in December, 1958, 858 women- 
graduates received their degrees in 
various subjects from the National 
University of Ceylon ! 


It is no doubt true that free educa- 
tion and rise in population are respon- 
sible for this breath-taking accession 
of numbers of both the institutions and 
the students. But there has been simi- 
lar progress in the provision of oppor- 
tunities for women to specialise in 
various fields. Purely academic educa- 
tion is yielding place to professional 
training and our girls have taken full 
advantage of every avenue opened up 
to them. When opportunities for 
advanced training are not adequate in 
the country, our girls have gone to 
various parts of the world to get what 
they want and come back fully equip- 
ped to serve their country. Home 
Science, for instance, was practically 
unknown in the country twenty-five 
years ago ; today, it is offered by many 
girls’ schools as a subject for the 
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Senior, and a few also have a two-year 
post-Senior Course under the auspices 
of the Lady Irwin College, New Delhi. 
Many have gone to the Lady Irwin 
College itself and have returned as 
trained teachers of Domestic Science. 
The Government has a Farm School 
for Girls that gives training in practi- 
cally every phase of life of the rural 
woman; a College of Fine Arts that 
gives a two-year training to prospec- 
tive teachers, and a College of Music 
and Dancing that requires its students 
to undergo a six-year period of train- 
ing. The Government has endeavoured 
to provide facilities commensurate 
with its resources. Our girls have 
entered the fields of teaching, law, 
medicine, surgery, dentistry, nursing, 
the fine arts, labour relations, secre- 
tarial work, journalism, sports, social 
work and public administration. Ceylon 
today has many women teachers, law- 
yers, doctors, dentists, artists and 
administrators. (Of the twelve Train- 
ing Colleges for Teachers in the Island, 
five are for women only). When oppor- 
tunities for advanced work are offered 
by the U.S., the British Commonwealth 
and other countries, our women are 
not slow in grasping them and a large 
number has gone out in recent years 
with the aid of fellowships, scholar- 
ships and other grants. 


_ In the face of such rapidly expand- 
ing contacts with the outside world, it 
should seem strange that the claims of 
English should be neglected or subor- 
dinated to the claims of the Swabashas. 
Yet this has been one of the inevitable 
results of the resurgence of nationalism, 
and there has been a rapid deteriora- 
tion in the standards of English. But 
English has come to occupy a place of 
great importance in the lives of Asian 
people as a means of acquiring know- 
ledge of Western progress in various 
fields, such as the natural, biological 
and social sciences and the humanities; 
as an agency of public administration; 
as a mechanism of preserving political 
. and cultural unity among their plural 
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societies, and of maintaining their con- 
tact with the outside world. The 
Government is keenly alive to the need 
of keeping up a high standard of 
English, as can easily be seen from the 
annual reports of the Department of 
Education. It has set up a separate 
Unit in the Department under a special 
Education Officer for English Studies to 
foster the study of English. He is in 
charge of syllabuses, of organising Re- 
fresher Courses, and engaging experts 
in the teaching of English. 


As a result of modern education and 
training, our women have begun to 
realise the benefits of team work. There 
are, therefore, many organisations, 
started and run by women, represent- 
ing their special interests. Foremost 
is the All-Ceylon Women’s Conference 
which has a large number of women’s 
associations represented on it; the 
Ceylon Mahila Samiti, another island- 
wide organisation interested in womens 
welfare; the Ceylon Federation -of 
University Women; the Ceylon Head- 
Mistresses’ Association; the Domestic 
Science Teachers’ Association; _ the 
Housewives’ Association; the Institute 
of Sinhala Culture, and various other 
organisations have burgeoned forth in 
response to the needs of women engag- 
ed in various walks of life. Nor have 
educated women ignored the political 
and civic arenas. We have women 
members of the Parliament, elected 
from both rural and urban constituen- 
cies, and they have revealed a remarki 
able grasp of national affairs whic 
they have discussed with considerable 
eloquence and insight, both in and ou 
of the legislature and in the urban 
and rural civic bodies. Our women 
have also served on the University 
Senate and are taking a keen interes 
in Family Planning, Adult Education, 


Community Development and other 


national schemes. 


With regard to the future of educa- 
tion of women in Ceylon, I peia 
there will be an increasing, awar 
of the need of not only introduci 
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drastic changes in the context of cur- 
riculum suited to their needs, but also 
of orientating it to the preservation of 
the spiritual and cultural values of the 
nation. Ceylon is an ancient country; 
i corded history goes back to at 
if not earlier. The 


dors to the. Ptolemys of Egypt and 


Emperors of Rome. . Various religions 
—two older than Christianity, Hinduism 
and Buddhism—came to Ceylon many 
centuries before the birth of Christia- 
nity. This island fortress situated 
across the highways of the world’s 
commerce and culture, has had an in- 
flux of many racial strains which have 


mingled here freely for the last 2,500 
years, and lived in comparative peace 
and security. Sciences and Arts were 
developed, and generally a high level 
of culture attained and maintained. 
But in this world of rapid change, 
Ceylon, like other nations of Asia, lives 
under the stress of modern science and 
technology, and is in danger of break- 
ing her link with the past. It is prob- 
able that the future woman of Ceylon 
will turn to the ethos of the nation 
and demand a re-formation of the cur- 
riculum of her education that will 
enable her, individually and collec- 
tively, to recapture the dream and 
make it a part of the daily life of the 
nation. i 


Introducing Printing Press in Schools 


We give below extracts from the English translation of a letter received 
by the Union Minister for Education from the Rector of a Primary school, 
at Baveria, Germany, that might be of interest to the readers of THE 
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—EDITOR 


“I am the rector of an Elementary school and I am trying to 
bring up my students in the spirit of international understanding and 


love. 


Neither differences in race and 


skin colour nor in religion should 


be a hindrance to relations between peoples of different nationalities. 
That great man of your country, Gandhi, is a shining example for me in 


my pedagogical endeavour. . . 


I had the distinction of introducing the printing 
I appealed through the pedagogical press to the 


German teachers requesting them to instal—f ing 


small presses in their classes. 
result 
students print a small paper of th 
class hours. 


Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, Fi 


They responded 


i severa ; 
in our land there are > ihe size of a note book during thë 


e exchanged with other classes both 


r 
These school papers a soy our students are Sto France! 


at home and abroad; the paper Dake and South America. 


(Continued on page 186) 
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mæ THE EARLIEST AGES OF HISTORY 

close links have existed between 
Egypt and Syria, and in consequence 
close similarities between their con- 
ventions, traditions and social patterns. 
It was natural, therefore, that the 
trends and development of education 
for girls in what are now the Southern 
and Northern Provinces of the United 
Arab Republic should follow much the 
same lines. Finally, with the cultural 
merger of 1957 and the political mer- 
ger of 1958, all differences were dis- 
pelled and both policies coordinated 
into. a unified system. Education for 
girls, has passed, in modern times, 
‘through Successive stages that con- 
formed with the historical, social, poli- 
tical and economic evolution of our 
country. . 7, 


Historical Background 


In the early 19th ceni girls were 
confined to their fo The only 
instruction they received was religious 
and domestic, and this was imparted to 
the poor at the ‘Kuttab’ (village ora- 
tories), and to the rich through private 
tuition at the hands of Sheikhs and 
governesses. During the years 
1833—35, State and foreign schools for 
girls were founded in Egypt. But the 
prime purpose of these first schools 
was to prepare girls for those careers 
considered, at the time, appropriate to 
women such as Midwifery and teach- 
ing; they were, in fact, measures to 
ensure, as far as possible, segregation 
of the sexes. At the foreign schools, 
domestic science courses were given, 
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The vocational schools for teachers 
and midwives were so successful that 
the authorities proceeded to open more 
of them, and to complement vocational 
courses by general elementary educa- 
tion. This led to the opening of special 
Primary schools for girls, to which the 
lower classes flocked. Rich girls were 
still kept at home or sent to the foreign 
schools. 


The advent of the 20th century was 
marked by a social progress which was 
further impelled by the Feminist 
Movement and feminists such as 
Kassem Amin and Mrs. Hoda Sharawi. 
The movement identified itself with 
the nationalist yearnings for political 
independence; young girls joined hands 
with the young men agitating for free- 
dom, and mixed conferences were held 
in which the clear voices of our 
women were heard. Consequently, no 
sooner had the political movement suc- 
ceeded and independence od 
in 1923 than the Government hasten 
to open a large number of Primary an 
Secondary schools for girls. But a 
the purpose was to prepare girls a 
public life, and these schools were n 
on the same lines as boys’ schoo S. 
Some faculties of the University, t00, 
opened its doors to girl-students. h 
first, it was from the various a 
departments that our University E 
graduated; but gradually ee 
departments claimed the intere 
many who chose to enter the Faculti 


of Medicine and Science, Engineering ~ 
` and Agriculture. 


proclaimed 
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But this was a period of transition 
between two eras. The Government 
deemed it wise, therefore, to make 
educational provision for girls of the 
conservative class who still clung to 
the older traditions; women’s colleges 
and institutes were founded and these 
proposed to prepare a girl for the role 

Tof a cultured housewife. 


By the close of the mid-20th century, 
public schools for girls were saturated. 
As we have noted, these schools meted 
out the same courses as those taught 
in public schools for boys—that is, 
their syllabus did not include the 
domestic sciences. These subjects, 
until then optional, were now made a 
‘compulsory element of girls’ schools 
Curricula in 1935 with this ‘alteration 
Min educational programme, the span of 
Secondary schooling for girls was ex- 
tended from five years (as it still was 
for boys) to six. Soon, however, this 
discrepancy was done away with. The 
time-framework of Secondary educa- 
tion was unified, and within this 
framework allowance was made for the 
peculiar needs of young girls on the 
one hand and young boys on the other; 

Meanwhile, all kinds of school activi- 
ties were 
formed. 


initiated and societies 
At that same period it was thought 

fit to pave the way for the wage-earn- 

ing employment. of those girls who had 

been preparing themeslves for life-in- 

h Higher technical institutes, 
Specialising in Home Economics, Draw- 

ing and Music were opened to give 
them this chance: 


The turn of the . fifties 
triumph of the liberation movements in 
oth provinces. The Egyptian Revolu- 
tion of 1952 gave impetus to the social 
progress of women. It was possible for 
them to participate in all fields of 
Public life including the political since 
Phe Constitution. of 1956. 


‘Stages of Women’s Education 
Now the stages of education for girls 


q 


saw the 


are identical to those of education for 
boys.as follows: . : 


(a) The first stage—dispensed at 
Primary Schools—consists of six 
years; it is free, compulsory and 
co-educational. Pupils are ad- 
mitted at the age of six and on 
leaving, are awarded a Primary 
School Certificate by the depart- 
mental inspector of the zone. 
The programme of study covers 
the three R’s and basic general 
knowledge. 


(b) The second is the Preparatory 
School Stage—But Preparatory 
schools cater for diverse aspira- 
tions and are of different orders : 
1. General Preparatory (that is 

Theoretical or Academic). ` 

2. Technical Preparatory: For 
girls there are Preparatory 
Commercial Schools, and 
Technical Preparatories paral- 
lel to the Industrial Prepara- 
tories for boys but appro- 
priately different to these. 

3. Practical Preparatory Schools, 
in which other girls can pre- — 
pare for. some wage-earning 
vocation. $ 

Admittance to the various branches 

of Preparatory Schools is decided by 
an Entrance Examination; education 
for girls and boys is separate and free, 
and spreads over a three-year period, 
at. the end of which successful pupils 
are granted a Preparatory School 
Certificate. 

(c) The. third _ sta; is that of 
Secondary Schools. These, too, 
are differentiated into : 3 
1. General or Academic Second- 

ary Schools Rodis 

2. Technical Secondary Schools. 


To the girls are apportioned Techni- 
cal Secondaries whose aim is to imbue 


pupils with the culture that will en- 


able them eventually to run a home 
efficiently and graciously, or to qualify 
for admission to oné of the Higher 
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Technical Institutes. And, side by side 
with these Technical Secondaries, are 
Commercial Secondaries. 


The Secondary School span is of 
three years; this, too, is free and 
separate. Enrolment requirements are 
the Preparatory School Certificate as 
well as—in the case of Technical 
Secondary Schools—a special Entrance 
Examination. 


Another category of schools for girls 

at this stage of education, equivalent 
to the Secondary schools level, com- 
prises Sanitary Officer’s Schools, Pri- 
mary Training Schools for Teachers, 
and Schools of Nursing and Midwifery. 
The conditions of acceptance in these 
schools and the length of the educa- 
tional period are the same as those 
of Secondary schools. 


Universities & Higher Institutes Stage 


- The courses open to girls are nume- 
rous and varied. They are eligible for 
admission to all Departments of all the 
Faculties of U.A.R’s five Universities. 


Moreover, there is an exclusively 
woman’s college affiliated to Ain 
Shams University (University of 


Heliopolis); it contains Departments 
of Arts, Science, Home Economics as 
well as Teachers’ Courses within each 
of these Departments. A new Higher 


-~ Institute has been established for 


advanced Nursing and Hospital Admi- 
nistration, which is a boarding institute 
compulsory for all its students to live 
in, 


On the other hand, the Ministry of 
Education’s Higher Institutes ` for 
women are the following : 

is The Institute of Work Studies 

(This is open to men and 
women). 

~ The Institute of Home Economics 

and Stitchcraft: This includes a 

special Teaching Course, cover- 

ed in a year after the three-year 
under-graduate course. 
3. The Institute of Fine Arts: 
: These are various. The Colleges 


N 
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of Fine Arts, and the Teachers’ 
Course of the Fine Arts Depart- 
ment at the Teachers’ College 
are open to men and women 
students. There is, besides, a 
women teachers’ Institute of 
Fine Arts that offers a three- 
year course of Arts and Crafts, 
followed by a year’s course in © 


Education. As for the Institute | 


of Music and the Institute of 
Physical Culture, these offer a 
four-year course which includes 
the Teaching Course to those 
desiring it. 


> 


. Woman Teachers’ Colleges: 
These prepare girls for teaching 
in Preparatory and Secondary 
schools, and their Departments 
cover all subjects taught in these 
schools, ranging from Social 
Subjects, English and French to 
Mathematics and Science, and 
their course is a four-year one: 


5. Special Schools : These offer a 
whole range of education separi 
rated into stages similar to'a 
large extent, to the various 
stages we have _ already 
enumerated in connexion with 
public schools and institutions— 
Primary, Secondary and Hig 
Institute. Their syllabuses are 
both Domestic and Academic, 
and their strong point is leni 
ages. Both institutions that a 
under this heading (the Girls 
Colleges of Zawalok and Alexan 
dria) charge fees. 


These, then, are the „consecutive 
phases of education for girls in aa 
country. It will be noticed that e : 
cational institutions, are for the ue 
part State-run. There are, howe A 
other private school organisations T 
foundations owned by individ 
Some of these private schools fo a 
the Government School syllabis i 
make use of the Ministry Inspect a 
and offer free education; others c: e 3 
fees and plan their own educati 
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programmes, but must meet the Minis- 
try requirements in the instruction of 
Civics, national language, and national 
history. 


Evolution and progress in the matter 
of education for girls have been 
remarkable. Yet, in view of our 
nation’s drive towards self-sufficiency 
and the Revolution’s nationalist aspira- 
tions of raising the standard of living 
and realising the democratic principles 
of equal opportunity for all, self-reali- 
sation and individual security, we ex- 
pect further changes—changes that 
will promote the socialist, co-operative, 
democratic society for which the 
Republic is striving. 


| New Trends 


We anticipate the following transfor- 
mations: 


1. Co-education on all levels: So 
far, only Primary and University 
instruction is © co-educational, 
but successful experiments are 
being made now to adopt this 
policy with respect to Prepara- 
ey and Secondary schooling as 
well. 


N 


be universal: Country girls are 
encouraged to benefit by it, and 
such education shall take into 
account the traditions, economic 
structure and environment of 
the community. 


. The Government shall expand 
the programme of technical 
schools for girls, and shall 
found for them those branches 
of technical learning at present 
denied them, such as agricul- 


wo 


. Education in the provinces shall 


tural institutions covering the 
primary and secondary stages of 
that study, and industrial schools 
run on the same lines as those 
for boys. The upshot shall be 
that the rungs of the ladder in 
the matter of technical educa- 
tion for girls shall be complete. 
It-is expected that this scheme 
will be realised with the con- 
summation of the High Dam pro- 
ject. 


Soon Al Azhar shall open 
its doors to women students: 
It is, to date, the only field of 
education that their feet have 
not yet tred, although the 
Islamic faith not only allows but 
actively encourages the educa- 
tion of girls, nor does it prohi- 
bit co-education. Recently, a 
project for the admission of 
women-students to Al Azhar was 
initiated, and steps are being 
taken towards its realisation. 

5. It is hoped that vocational even- 
ing courses on all levels will be 
opened to girls, so that they, too, 
can enjoy the advantages avail- 
able, at present, only to boys, 
and may specialise in such lines 
as salesmanship, insurance etc. 


6. It is also hoped that girls will 
soon have access to the Ministry 
of Education’s newly established 
Higher Institutes of Commerce, 
Agriculture and Industry. 


In this way all disparity between 
education for boys and education for 
girls in the U.A.R. shall disappear. 
Opportunities shall be equal, and the 
country can make full use of the abili- 
ties and efforts of both sexes, 


> 
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T= EDUCATION OF girls and women 

regarded neither as a diluted ver- 
sion of nor a mere appendage to the 
education of boys and of men, but 
staking its claim to exist in its own 
right and conscious of its own special 
needs and prerogatives is of compara- 
tively recent origin both in the U.K. 
and the U.S.A., for, while the history 
of male education can be reckoned in 
terms of centuries, that of female edu- 
cation considered as a distinct entity 
is measurable only in decades. 


Largely because of the conditioning 
circumstances of its pioneer history 
during which boys and girls, men and 
women had to work -and struggle 
shoulder to shoulder to tame a wilder- 
ness, the traditional, fast disappearing 
red-brick, one teacher Schoolhouses 
that sprang up in every small settle- 
ment in the U.S.A. opened their doors 
to American girls earlier than their 
English counterparts did for their Eng- 
lish sisters. Women in the U.S.A., per- 
haps as a result of the education they 
received, however elementary it may 
appear by modern standards, also won 
political and social economic rights 
with men earlier than did women in 
the U.K., and with less of a struggle. 
Still, while in both these progressive 
countries, women have won social, poli- 
tical and economic equality with men, 
and their demand for equal right and 
Opportunities in the field of education 
has been conceded in theory, yet, in 
practice, girls and women: still have 
some way to go before they win true 
equality of educational opportunity 
with boys and men, 
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The reasons for this unsatisfactory 
state of affairs are partly historical, and 
partly social and economic.. Historically 
though there is evidence of girls being 
educated in the U.K. from the Middle 
ages, such education was confined to 
girls of the upper middle and upper 
classes and was given mostly at home 
by Governesses. In the early 19th Cen- 
tury the first schools for girls were 
started, at first on the Continent and 
later in England, but they mostly took 
the form of “finishing schools” and were 
more concerned with teaching “femi- 
nine accomplishments”, such as refined 
manners, singing, music, dancing, to 
gether with a bare minimum of the 
3 R’s, than providing the young ladies 
and girls who could afford them with 
an all round education as we conceive 
it today. The principal, indeed the only 
goal of the education and training pro 
vided to middle and upper class gir 
at home and in the Finishing Schools: 
was to prepare them to be good wives 
and mothers; this objective sprang 
from the universal conviction, bot 
among men and among the women 
themselves, that a woman’s place was a 
the home and nowhere else, and tha 
girls and women being intor 
animals” were incapable of the hard 
physical, intellectual and moral _ dis; 
cipline which characterised the paar 
Schools of the day. Still though it, tie 
defective, incomplete and lopsi A 
middle class girls in the U.K. had som 
education of a type; their working ae 
lower class children had virtually non® 


The first English woman to challeng® 
the accepted notions of the day wert 
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the heroic Misses Buss and Beale who 
in the latter part of the 19th Century 
started the first two of a chain of Girls’ 
Public Schools with the object of pro- 
viding an education for middle and 
upper class girls which was at all points 
as efficient and effective, and as strenu- 
ous as that provided for their brothers 
at the famous Boys’ Public Schools. 
Miss Buss and Miss Beale and their 
disciples did not entirely neglect the 
practical and aesthetic arts and graces 
which were the raison detre of 
the Finishing Schools but tended to 
regard them as frills or ornaments; 
they placed primary emphasis on 
intellectual discipline, and emphasised 
the necessity for setting and maintain- 
ing the highest standard in the acade- 
mic subjects. Their main aim being 
to prove that girls were in no way 
inferior to boys, intellectually and in 
other respects, it was perhaps natural, 
though unfortunate, that the Girls’ 
Public Schools adopted almost in 
toto the ready-made curriculum of the 
Boys’ Schools in which the Classics 
figured prominently, with “a few minor 
concessions to feminine frailty”, like 
Needlework, Music and Dancing super- 
added. And it was more unfortunate 
when the Education Acts of 1902 and 
1918 opened the doors of education 
wider to girls of all social classes that 
the schools started for girls, as a result 
of these two Acts, should have been 
more or less carbon copies of the paral- 
lel Boys’ Schools. 


This aping of the Boys’ Schools by the 
Girls’ Schools, both in the fields of State 
and private education, was doubly un- 
fortunate; it was not, however, an un- 
mixed evil. 
Schools and in the State Elementary 
and Secondary schools girls soon show- 
ed that they were capable of achievin 
as high a standard in the field of forma 
education as boys, and this achievement 
inevitably led to their grudging admis- 
sion even into the exclusively male pre- 
serve of University education, where, 
once again, they proved that they were 
as intelligent and industrious as men 


Both in the Girls’ Public 


and as capable of profiting from Higher 
education. 


Having had the last word on this con- 
troversial issue, educated women in the 
U.K. soon however began to realise that 
in their all-out effort to prove their in- 
tellectual equality with men in the field 
of education they had sacrificed much; 
that equality of educational opportuni- 
ty was not synonymous with identity 
of opportunity; that the real heart of 
the matter where women’s education 
was concerned did not lie in the fact 


. that women were inferior, superior or 


equal to men, but in the fact that 
they were different; that the pattern 
and rate of the psychological develop- 
ment of a girl from birth to maturity 
was different from that of a boy, and 
that a girl’s special physical, intellec- 


‘tual, emotional, social, moral and spiri- 


tual needs and the unique and rapidly 
changing social roles she would have 
to fill after leaving school or college 
postulated a special type of education 
for girls and for young women that was 
different in character and in degree 
from that of boys and of men. This 
realisation has led and is leading to far 
reaching changes in the’ sphere of wo- 
men’s education in the U.K. which will 
be dealt with later.in this article. 


When we turn from the U.K. to the 
U.S.A., we find that girls from the first 
beginnings of Public education in the 
States were not only admitted_to the 
benefit of Elementary and later Second- 
ary education with the boys, but par- 
took of them in the same Grade and 
High schools as the boys. | This earlier 
and more auspicious beginning, how- 
ever, did not prevent the. subsequent 
history of women’s education in the 
U.S.A. from running more or less pa- 
rallel to that in the U.K. Here also, 
though permitted less grudgingly than 
in the U.K. to partake of the fruits of 
Elementary and Secondary education 
with their brothers, they did so on mas- 
culine terms, and had to prove that they 
were equally educable as the boys by 
submitting to an almost identical 
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male-oriented curriculum in what were 
claimed to be co-educational schools, 
but which were in fact Boys’ Schools 
into which girls were admitted on 
sufferance in a take-it-or-leave-it spirit, 
and in which very little was done 
to cater for their special needs and in- 
terests and to prepare them for their 
special roles on leaving school. 


The realisation that girls and young 
‘women were paying too high a price to 
prove that they were as intelligent and 
capable as boys and young men, and 
that’ their normal and natural all-round 
growth as women was being wraped, 
twisted and frustrated in the endeavour 
dawned almost simultaneously in both 
the U.K. and the U.S.A. at the begin- 
ning of the 20th Century. By this 
time the growing stress on individual 
differences in education in general 
and the rapid growth of a reliable 
corpus of knowledge concerning basic 
similarities and-differences in the psy- 
chological motivation and growth of 
boys. and girls convinced the- prota- 
gonists of women’s education that 
not merely a change in emphasis, but, 
in some cases a change in direction was 
essential if girls were to be provided 
with an education in conformity with 
their age, abilities and aptitudes, and 
one that would be a proper preparation 
for their future vocation not only as 
wives and mothers, but as persons and 
as workers. The need for special wo- 
imen administrators and inspectors in 
addition to women Heads and teachers 
was recognised in both countries and 
under the sympathetic guidance of edu- 
cated and cultured women in positions 
of leadership at all levels, the education 
of girls and of women began rapidly to 
cut its leading strings from male educa- 
tion and strike out on its own. - 


_ This movement towards the differen- 
tiation of women’s education from that 
of men took slightly different forms in 
the two countries. The U.S.A. stuck to 
its co-educational Public Schools both 
at_ the Elementary and High School 

: level, but the special needs and inter- 
ests of girls began to receive more and 
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more attention, especially at the High 


Schools, while at the college level, an 


increasing number of young women be- 
gan to be segregated in special women’s” 


colleges, where, in addition to the cur- 
riculum followed at men’s 
their special needs and interests were 
fully catered for. In the U.K. on the 
other hand though boys and girls were 
generally educated together at the Pri- 
mary level, they were generally segre- 
gated into separate, single sex schools 
at the Secondary level, to come together 
once again at the college level. In both 
countries the excessively intellectual, 
academic and masculine bias that cha- 
racterised the education of girls and of 
women when it was modelled closely 
on that of boys and men, began to give 
place to a more all-round, balanced and 
feminine pattern of education in which 
practical, aesthetic and creative sub- 
jects like Art, Music, Domestic Science 
and Physical Education and games of a 
type specifically suited to girls, were 
wholeheartedly admitted into the 
school curriculum on an equal footing 
with the more academic and formal sub- 
jects. The growing realisation that God 
had created male and female different 
ly made the protagonists of womens 
education realise that Nurture must 
work along and not against the lines 
laid down by Nature, if all the poten- 
tialities of girls and women, physical, 
intellectual, emotional, social and spiri- 
tual were to be fully developed so that 
she could be, as she was intended 10 
be, not the plaything, the drudge or the 
rival of man, but his complement, his 
companion and his helpmate, not only 
in the home, but, increasingly, in his 
work and in his leisure. 

This in brief is a historical retrospect 
of the progress of women’s education m 
the U.K. and the U.S.A. during the 19th 
and early decades of this 20th Centuries 
and of some of the ideas, forces én 
ideals that shaped its growth and deve- 
lopment. What is the present position + 

It may be summed up as follows. 
Today the dignity and worth of women 
and their right to political, social, e¢- 


colleges, — 
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nomic and educational equality of op- 


portunity with men is explicitly ac- 
kmowledged in both the U.K. and the 
U.S.A. It is equally clearly recognised 
that equality of educational opportunity 
does not mean identity of opportunity, 
hence identical schooling for boys and 
girls in both countries has given place 
to differential schooling, and, in the 
case of women’s education, to a type of 
education tailored to the personal needs 
not only of women in general but of 
each individual girl and young wo- 
man, as well as, increasingly, to the 
varied social roles she is destined to 
play as a human being and as a worker, 
as well as a wife and a mother. Fur- 
ther, the education of girls and of wo- 
men is no longer regarded as a neces- 
sary evil, or of lesser importance than 
that of boys and of men. In point of fact 
there is a tendency for the shoe to be 
on the other foot, for many education- 
ists, not only among the women, hold 
that the proper education of girls and 
of women is more important than that 
of men, for “if you educate a man, you 
educate an individual, if you educate 
a woman, you educate a family.” In- 
deed some educationists like John New- 
som in his “Education of Women,” co- 
gently argue that women are the more 
onal sex and. that the remedy for 
t S defects of the present day world 
wi lie largely in providing them with 
i e right type of education for in their 

ands lies the future of the race and our 
much-vaunted civilization. “Women 
create men and women, they do so phy- 
ee mentally and spiritually as 
ak ers, wives and teachers. They are 

e true architects of the future. Wo- 
men civilise men and thus preserve 
Civilisation.” 


are, obiter dictum may err on the 
tic overstatement, still its central 
fe, can hardly be challenged. Hence 
es education of girls and young women 
a ust be of such a type to make them 
an to the varied tasks before them 
a en they leave school or college-and 
out into the world to play- their 
Several roles on the stage of life, 


` al training gene 


_ ‘What ‘are these’ several roles? A 
modern woman in the U.K. or the 
U.S.A. will almost invariably be called 
upon to fill a three-fold role when she 
leaves school or college for which her 
education and training must fit her, at 
least partially. While marriage, mother- 
hood and home-making are no longer ` 
considered the only purpose of women 
in life in these countries, it is still ac- 
knowledged to be her major role, for 
while many British and American wo- 
men by choice or necessity remain 
single, the vast majority marry and þe- 
come wives, mothers and home-makers. 
Hence education for marriage, mother- 
hood and home-making figure promi- 
nently in the total education of women 
in the U:K. and the U.S.A. Such an 
education and training in both these 
countries involves not only a training in 
the household arts and skills, and edu- 
cation for marriage, motherhood and 
child care; it is more widely con- 
ceived, and aims at an all-round per- 
sonal education based on the realisation 
that woman sets the cultural, moral, 
social and spiritual tone of the home 
and plays a vital role in the education 
of her husband and children. 


Secondly, the majority of women to- 
day in both these countries from choice 
or necessity, go out to work, almost cer- 
tainly before marriage and often after 
their children have grown up and can 
fend for themselves. Further, economic 
exigencies also compel many married 
women with children to work in order 
to supplement their husbands’ income. 
Hence an important secondary aim in 
the education of girls and of women in 
poth countries is to give them a voca- 
tional training of some kind that will 
serve as an “insurance policy” in case of 
spinsterhood or widowhood, or if eco- 
nomic necessity forces them to work 
even after marriage. In this regard, 
while their vocational training at 
school and their post-school profession- 
rally Ere to prepare 

irls for the traditiona eminine avoca- 
Hove such as Nursing, Teaching, Steno- 
graphy and Social Work, yet women 
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are now venturing into the wider field 
of medicine, law and industry in larger 
numbers, and British and American 
schools and colleges are endeavouring 
to keep this widening vocational field 
in view in preparing their charges for 
their future vocation in life. 


Thirdly, and finally, the education of 
the modern woman in the U.K. and the 
U.S.A. aims to equip her to make a 
creative use of her increasing leisure, 
both for her own personal development 
and the advantage of her husband 
and family on the one hand and also 


to poide her with what is broadly 
eak ed education for citizenship, on the 
other. 


Modern women in the U.K. and the 
U.S.A. are thus being educated and 


trained as individual human beings and 
as citizens, as workers and wage earn- 
ers, as wives and as mothers so that 
they may be in a position to fulfil, 
worthily and well, their three-fold func- 
tion in the modern world. This liberal, 
many-sided, all-round education of girls 
and young women has been of immense 
benefit to these countries for the pre- 
sent day woman in both countries, 
though not without her faults, is far 
better educated and far more balanced, 
more versatile and competent than her 


Victorian counterpart, ready, willing , 


: 


and able to be a true companion and ” 


help-mate to man and to work should 

to shoulder with him in the home an 
in. the wider world outside the home to 
build a better future for her children 
and her children’s children. 


(Continued from page 177) 


pes is not costly. In a corner in the classroom there is a box containing 
etters, a composing frame and a quite simple press. Nothing else is re- 
quired for a school press. The school paper does not contain anything 
political; it contains exclusively the experiences of children. I give my 
students the possibility of writing what they want about their experience 
in the house, in the playground etc. Thus they have absolute freedom; 


- no themes are set and I correct only the mistakes in spelling and grammar. 


‘I do not change the style of the children. 


“Our school paper is, therefore, a true reflection of the life of our 
students. The difference in language is naturally a hindrance to the 


-exchange of school papers of different lands speaking different languages. 


But this can be overcome by translation. In any case, what is importan 


cis that a student knows that his friend in a different country does the 


same as he does. It creates a sense of oneness. In order that the children 


`- of different countries may come into direct contact, we exchange drawings 


by children also in addition to the exchange of school papers. : 

. “I understand that there is no school press in India. I would like to 
ask you whether it is possible to instal school presses in India also. You 
will appreciate that a school press can be an excellent aid in international 


~work. .°,” be 
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TRAINING OF PRIMARY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS IN MANIPUR 


N Manipur in 1958-59 the number of 

trained Primary school teachers 
was only 257 out of 3301. There was 
only one Basic Training Institute which 
was started in 1955-56 and which pro- 
vided for annual training of 80 teach- 
ers only. That Institution was found 
ill-staffed, ill-equipped and without 
proper accommodation. The staff was 
improved and equipment was also 
added to it. But nothing could be done 
with regard to giving proper accom- 
Modation as the usual. methods of 
getting construction work done through 
the P.W.D. failed, owing to various un- 
avoidable reasons such as non-avail- 


ability of contractors, materials etc. In” 


fais Institution, in order to cope with 
e urgent need of housing the work- 
shops and the hostels for hostellers, 
ae thatched buildings were put up 
fee mentally, which were also not 
pund sufficient for the need of the 
autition, So during 1959-60 an expe- 
Roe was made to start another Basic 

taining Institute with the help of the 
trainees and the members of the staff, 


wee 


iy 
SA 
S. D. Banucuna, M.A., LL.B., Dip. Edu. 
(Leeds), M.R.S.T. (London), Direc- 
tor of Education, Manipur Adminis- 
tration 


“This was at Canchipur, situated at about 
six miles from Imphal. The Managing 
Committee of the High School at Can- 
chipur was requested to donate some 
land for the Basic Training Institute 
and allow some of its spare buildings 
to be used for it. The Managing Com- 
mittee was good enough to make some 
spare buildings and some land available 


Trainees of the Basic Training Institute, Canchipur 
making their own huts 
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‘Completed huts of trainees of the Basic Training 
Institute, Canchipur, with garden beds allotted to 
the residents of each but 


for the purpose. The accommodation 
in these spare buildings was just en- 
ough to hold classes and to arrange 
workshops etc. There was no accom- 
modation for the trainees and the mem- 
bers of the staff to live in. The num- 
ber of trainees was 80 and the number 
of the members of the teaching staff 
was 13. The trainees and the staff 
members agreed to put up huts for their 
accommodation if they could be sup- 
plied with materials. Only bamboos, 
ropes and thatch were supplied and 
they put up 13 beautiful huts where 


all of them lived and the work of the’ 


Basic Training Institute was started in 
right earnest. Whoever visited this 
Institution was highly appreciative of 
the work done there. Administrators, 
educationists and Members of Parlia- 
ment, who visited the Institution, 
warmly applauded the work of the 
trainees as an example worth emula- 
tion. ; 
The institution has set a fine example 
of self-reliance. Normally, it was the 
practice to depend on P.W.D. for put- 
ting up the required construction which 
could have easily taken two or three 
years and in that case it would not have 
been possible-to start that Institution. 
The.-various activities which were 
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taken up in this Institution are men- 
tioned below : 

(1) Construction of 13 beautiful huts which are 

now being used as “‘Trainees’ Hostel”, 

(2) Construction of 4 cheap septic latrines, 

(3) Construction of 4 temporary latrines. 

(4) Construction of 5 refuse pits. 

(5) Construction of one park—size 80’ x 140° 

(6) Digging of trench to serve the purpose of 


s fencing —400’ x 6’ x 5’ 


(7) Construction of approach roads—1000' x7 

(8) Levelling work—200 x 100 x 1’ 

(9) Filling of 3 ponds—Size each—15’ x 10’ x8” 

(10) Renovating the two old buildings and the 
Institute compound. 

(11) Installation of rain-gauges, see-saws, swings, 
bamboo seats, weathercocks in the Institute 
and in some other schools situated near the 
Institute. a... 

(12) Digging of a big tank near the Trainees 
Hostel—70’ x 60’ x 5’ 

(13) Construction of drainage—1000’ x 1} x2" 

(14) Planting of hedge plants—1000’ length : 

(15) Fencing the whole park with bamboos 400' 
length. 

(16) Plantation of flower plants, fruit plants and 
some trees. ) 
(17) Clearing of two big tanks—(1) 300’ x 100 and 

(2) 150’ x 100° 

(18) Construction of one Main Gate on the D.M. 
Road for the celebration of Republic Day 
1959. 

(19) Social Service during the N.C.C. camping at 
Canchipur in the construction of a road by 
the side of the Langthabal Hill. 

(20) Social Service in the construction of one road 
leading to the Manipur College from Chinga 
Hill. 


(21) Craft products of carpentry, tailoring, spinning 
weaving and pottery. 


Fruit trees planted by trainees of the Basic Training 
Institute, Kakching $ 
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The Chief Commissioner visited the 
Institution on September 28, 1959 and 


* was very pleased ‘to see the fine work 


_ done there and gave Rs. 1,000 as a grant 
to the Club of the trainees. 


The above experiment encouraged 
the Department and during 1960-61 two 
‘more such Institutions were started, one 
at Kakching and the other at Ukhrul 
—the former being 28 miles from Im- 
phal and the latter 52 miles in the 
interior of the Hills. Similar construc- 
tions have been put up at these places 
by the trainees and the members of the 
staff and the local people and in spite 
of various initial difficulties these Insti- 
tutions have been started during the 
current session. = 


During this year at the Basie Train- 
ing Institute at Imphal, the trainees and 
the members of the staff have put up 
some temporary construction on similar 
lines to enable the hostellers, both men 


and women, to live there and to find. 


some more classroom accommodation. 
A temporary bamboo bridge was also 
constructed by the trainees and mem- 
bers of the staff over a rivulet flowing 
hear the Institute. 


The Inspector of Schools under the 


Administration is directly in charge of 


these institutions and all the Officers 
of the Directorate have taken constant 
and keen interest in them. Constant 
touch with the trainees and members 
of the staff has been maintained by 
them and thereby it has been possible 
to keep up the right spirit in the trai- 
nees and the staff members so that 
more attention could be paid to the hig- 
her values in life which are essential, 
particularly for teachers to imbibe. 


With these four Basic Training Insti- 
tutes which prepare teachers for Junior 
Basic Schools or oriented Primary 
Schools the annual output will be about 
320 teachers. The present number of 


untrained teachers is about 4,000 and it- 


is hoped that in due-course these four 
Training Institutes will produce the 
required number of trained teachers 


Completed bridge constructed by the trainees of the 
Basic Training Institute, Imphal 


who will have the real spirit of Basic 
education. It is hoped that these 
trained teachers will make their own 
schools centres of culture and en- 
lightenment for all in that area, A 
start has been made in quite a good 
number of schools and useful informa- 
tion has been written on the walls of 
the school houses. Simple rain gauges 
with bottles and funnels and markings 
in paint, weather-cocks made of bam- 
boos, swings and see-saws have been 
fixed in schools. Some vegetable gar- . 
dening and planting of fruit plants and 
flowers have been taken and the mem- 
bers of the Department have actively 
participated in all these activities. 


With this effort in Manipur it is cx- 
pected that some good foundations will 
be laid by the teachers in their own 
schools and better products will be sent 
up to the higher level institutions to 
receive better training for life. For 
training of teachers at the Secondary 
stage also steps have been taken dur- 
ing 1959-60 and classes have een 
started in the D.M. College for 30 gra- 
duates and 30 undergraduates. Further 
improvements are proposed to be made 
at this level of training. With these all- 
round efforts in the training of teach- 
ers a very good start has been made in 
Manipur which has encouraged every- 


‘one who is interested in Education and 
- has visited these institutions. 
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Museum Loan Services 
to Schools 


Goms rorty Museums today offer 

facilities to schools in Britain. A 
number of the larger Civic Museums 
will arrange special displays at the re- 
quest of local schools. Others now have 
Children’s Departments which may be 
visited either by organised school par- 
ties or by children on their own. A few 
Museums are designed expressly to 
serve the interests of children. Services 
such as these are most readily acces- 
sible to children in large urban centres, 
for they can travel without difficulty to 
Museums providing them. But what of 
children living in widely scattered rural 
communities who would find journeys 
to Civic Museums difficult and tedious? 
A number of County Education Autho- 
rities have now built up Museum Loan 
Services designed to take museum 
exhibits to children in scattered rural 
schools who would otherwise have no 
opportunity of seeing their like or 
learning from them. 


A Museum Loan Service to Schools is 
organised from a central depot. There, 
a Curator and his (or her) assistants 
assemble appropriate portable exhibits. 
These will include a wide variety of 
natural and manufactured specimens 
and articles. These exhibits, acquired 
over a period of years as needs were 
identified or specimens become avail- 
able, are usually stored in strong fibre 
or canvas cases. All are classified, in- 


—— 

R. D. BRAMWELL, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.G.S., 
Principal, New Castle Training 
College, New Castle upon Tyne, 1, 
U.K. . 


G. Suarapa Devs, M.A., B.Ed., Special 
Inspector in Social Studies, Office 
of Director of Public Instruction, 
Hyderabad 


dexed and labelled. Each school in the 


area served from the Central Depot 
holds a descriptive catalogue of exhibits 
available for loan, At the beginning of 
a school term, a teacher may decide 
that he would like to have certain of 
the exhibits listed in the catalogue for 
use with his lessons over the next two 
or three months. If he does, he sends an 
official card to the Curator of the ser- 
vice, asking him to deliver those exhi- 
bits to the school. As far as possible, 
the Curator meets these requests and 
at the end of the term (or other period 
of loan) arranges to collect exhibits 
and bring them back to the Central 
Depot. Here, if necessary, they are 
cleaned and repaired to make them 
ready for despatch to another school. 


Over the years, the functions of Mu- 
seum. Loan Services seem to have 
changed. Their original function was 
to supply didactic exhibits—exhibits, 
that is, of specimens, photographs an 
so on which were intended as visuais 
tactile or kinaesthetic aids to instruc: 
tion. Many exhibits are still so used anı 
properly so. Meanwhile, however, Loan 
Services had adopted a second, an 
“inspirational” function. A teacher ne 
now borrow a model partly because « 
hopes that when his pupils see it, they 


will want to construct a somewhat simi- — 


hem- 
lar or a supplementary model for t 
selves. More recently still, Museum 


*Museum Service, Derbyshire Education Committee, 1949, 25-29 
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Loan Services have taken on third func- 
tion, and many now supply materials 
designed to sharpen or to satisfy aesthe- 
tic sensibilities. These materials may 
include samples of beautifully designed 
embroidery, fabrics, pottery or bas- 
ketry. 

With these three functions to carry 
out simultaneously, Central Depots of 
Museum Loan Services must hold a 
wide range of exhibits. They will have 
samples of many commercial products 
of interest to teachers of geography— 
cocoa, cotton, rubber, asbestos—in suc- 
cessive stages of manufacture from raw 
material to finished product. For teach- 
ers of history, they will have displays 
of flint axes, knives and arrowheads as 
used by Palacolithic hunters: They 
will have models of houses and cos- 
tumes through the ages and diagrams 
of representative historical scenes. For 
teachers of Natural Science they hold 
large collections of nature study speci- 
mens, especially those which teachers 
or pupils could not easily obtain for 
themselves. In addition, for general use 
in schools, some have samples of house- 
hold sculpture in stone, bronze or wood 
and many have large reproductions of 
famous paintings. In some cases, a 
depot also acts as an Audio-Visual Aids 
oe eo Supplies recordings, charts, 

an m stri 
ae trips as requested by 

No one who has seen children using 
exhibits could have any doubt concern- 
ue the value of Museum Loan Services 
o education. The exhibits they supply 
fee of or include things, three- 

mensional things to be apprehended 
ay a range of modalities—to be picked 

P, weighed in the hand, thumbed for 
Erie as well as listened to, smelt and 
s an To watch children handling some 
eit ese exhibits is to know how seri- 
is the underestimated in most teaching 
ik e Importance of this sense of touch. 

D E child who handles an object 
utes to another age or to another 
ety. acquires by doing so a. more 
Amate sense of communion with that 


age or with that country than he would 
usually do by seeing pictures of aspects. 
of either. In imagination, a boy who 
picks up a flint knife becomes a Palaeo- 
lithic hunter; a sari thrown across the 
shoulder of a Manchester school-girl 
transports her in a trice to Mahabali- 
puram.* 


The cost of a Museum Loan Service 
is never more than a minute fraction of 
the total cost of education in the coun- 
try which maintains it. The absolute 
cost may none the less seem high. A 
service which supplies a wide variety 
of exhibits, films and film strips to some 
250 schools in a rural English county 
costs annually some Rs. 45 lakhs. The 
salaries of the six members of the Mu- 
seum staff, the cost of running a van 
to distribute and collect exhibits and 
the purchase of some exhibits and films 
are the heaviest items in the budget of 
that particular service. A more limited 
but still most valuable service could un- . 
doubtedly be offered at a greatly re- 
duced cost.. 


A loan service can be limited in at 
least two ways. Firstly, it can be limited 
in function. An education authority 
with a slender budget which consider- 
ed setting up a Museum Service would 
thus probably decide that its function 
should be limited to provision of exhi- 
bits serving a didactic purpose. Second- 
ly, a Museum service can be limited in 
scope. A service may at first provide 
no more than twenty or thirty exhibits. 
Whoever was appointed to take charge 
of the service would add year by year 
to this initial stock as money and appro- 
priate specimens became aval able, 
Clearly, to limit function and scope in 
these ways would greatly reduce | the’ 
cost -of a Museum Loan Service but 
without proportionately reducing the 
value of its service to local schools, for, 
the first twenty or thirty exhibits 
would be chosen to satisfy their most 
common and urgent demands. 


Substantial saving in the cost of a 
Museum Loan Service could also be 


$ 
WILD E. “The Value of Reality,” Visual Education, 1955, December 
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effected if materials were not elaborate- 
ly and permanently displayed as exhi- 
bits. Suppose teachers or -children 
deputising for teachers were able to 
borrow materials with which to arrange 
their own exhibits. This would mean 
that the Loan Service would need to 
supply not large glass fronted display 
cases, but quite small boxes of speci- 
mens. Teachers would find these easy 
to collect and, if necessary, Curators 
could distribute them cheaply by post. 
Such an arrangement would obviously 
reduce considerably the cost of distri- 
buting Museum Loan Service materials 
and might, in addition, lead to the ex- 
ploitation of an important educational 
advantage. 3 

In school, a small committee of 
children. could assume responsibility 
for laying out and displaying specimens 
borrowed from the Museum Service. 
They might lay.them out on a table 
or fix them to perforated hardboard 
panels arranged to stand or hang verti- 
cally. In either case, the committee 
would arrange the specimens in an 
orderly and logical way.* A type- 
written sheet describing the specimens 
and suggesting diagrammatically how 
they might be displayed could be en- 
closed with each box—possibly as a 
fixture in the lid—to help the children 
if they ran into difficulties. In any case 
the committee would provide their own 
labels to accompany the display and 
would then use it to teach other mem- 
bers of their class about it. Finally, for 
future reference, each pupil in the class 
would make his own rough sketch or 
diagram and notes of the display. Limi- 
tation on expenditure on displaying and 
mounting exhibits professionally might 
thus be turned to advantage for it could 
involve. children in referring to books 
to identify and learn about specimens; 
it could involve them in writing brief 
captions and labels, in adding appro- 


priate maps, drawings or graphs and in 
arranging the display and creating dia- 
grams of itt 


For educational purposes many Bri- 
tish manufacturers now offer to supply 
specimens of raw materials they use 
and finished products they market. 
These are not usually displayed elabo- 
rately and indeed are often unmounted, 
None the less, by. offering them even 
in this way a manufacturer will hope to 
interest teachers and their pupils in his 
business; for him it is a form of adver- 
tising and he is therefore prepared to 
provide such specimens, printed charts” 
and pictures which not infrequently 
accompany them, either free or at the 
cost of a shilling or two. This raises the 
question whether Indian firms might 
not be prepared to do the same and if 
they would, whether such sets of spe- 
cimens might not be made available at 
minimum cost to groups of schools 
through some simple form of Museum 
Loan Service. 


The authors of this article were imi 
pressed by the educational value of 
services provided by British Museums: 
They therefore asked themselves 
“Could some such services be provide 
for children in the schools of Indiati, 
Museums in the great towns of India 
will presumably offer what services 
they reasonably can to schools within 
easy reach of them. The difficult pror 
blem, however, seemed to be that 0 
providing for the thousands of semi 
urban or rural schools. Could these be 
grouped so as to take advantage of some 
form of Museum Loan Service ?—an 
if so, could such services be supplie 
cheaply and organized and administer 
ed easily ? With these consideration: 
clearly in mind, the authors make theis 
suggestions for the establishment 0 
limited but—they hope—practical oan 
services for some Indian schools. 


“BRAMWELL R. D. “3-D Diagrams and the Use of Peg Board in Schools,” Visual Education, 1959s 
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MEE PROBLEM oF coping with the 
eeble-minded is not only education- 
ut also social. At a time when the 
ieme of universal education is being 
msidered in our country, such ques- 
ons as how to discriminate between 
le backward and the normal, how to 
sify the former, how to trace the 
se or causes of their mental retar- 
on, and, above all, how to treat, 
n and educate them, are bound to 
up, A nation cannot overlook these 


red, and every individual should be 
ted and trained so that his poten- 
ties may be developed in full. The 
ciety has an obligation to provide 
cation for all—not the same educa- 
m for every citizen—but the educa- 
m for which his mental abilities are 


ings as types; there are only tenden- 
es says Sir Cyril Burt. General- 
ions on human nature are very often 


€ presumptive rather than conclusive 
final. It is difficult to sort out and 
amp human beings whose fundamental 
Waits, closely interdependent, differ not 
4 erely in kind but also in degree. Still, 
tor the sake of convenience, for the 

ds of daily life, we have to sort and 
assify them. $ 3 


ects, e.g. colour, height, weight, 


ky because of its complexities; they 


Individual differences vary in many 


PRAFULLA KUMAR ' GANGULY, BA. 
(Hons.), B.T., Teacher, Uttarpara 
Government High School, Uttàr- 
` para, West Bengal Site 


health, age, social condition, economic 
condition etc. Some of them are innate 
while others are acquired. But varia- 
tions in mental abilities are the most 
important of all. How shall we make 
an assessment of these abilities or dis- 
abilities ? Scholastic achievement alone 
is not a satisfactory criterion of intelli- 
gence. The conventional way of tmeasur- 
ing abilities is the application of intel- 
ligence and other psychological tests, 
and IQ is the norm or standard by 
which we call a student (1) gifted or 
far above the average (2) above the 
average (3) average or mediocre (4 
below the average and (5) far below 
the average. : 


These broad categories may be fur- 
ther classified into a number of sub- 
groups. But the present essa deals 
with (4) and (5), that is, wit those 
who are more backward than the me- 
diocre. This intellectual backwardness, 
again, may be of various types—they 
may differ not only in quantity but also 
in quality. Without going into technica- 
lities let us divide these -mentally- 
handicapped boys into three broad 
classes, (a) Those whose backward- 
ness is extreme and intelligence hope- 
lessly low. Their percentage is very 
small in every society. Those 
whose backwardness is less ‘severe. In 
both these cases the disability is innate 
and general; their intellectual capacity 
is definitely far below. the normal; their 
memory is very weak, attention or 
short, power of concentration, feel le, 
reasoning power „exceedingly limited 
and they are incapable of logical 
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thought and abstract reasoning. Some 
of them suffer from ‘marked instability 
of temperament and character’, from 
physical abnormalities or continued ill 
health, while others may have defective 
sense organs, defects of sight, hearing, 
speech or any kind of motor movement 
and of muscular co-ordination. People 
call them dullards, idiots, hopeless 
dunces, imbeciles and morons, and 
their mental age is at least two years 
less than their chronological age in 
Secondary schools. As their general 
disability is inborn, if not always in- 
herited, the deficiency is not curable. 
The treatment of such cases should be 
made in special schools. They.are in 
need of special medical treatment and 
special educational coaching with a 
special curriculum and syllabus of stu- 
dies. (c) Those whose backwardness 
is more acquired than inborn. Their 
general intelligence is normal or ‘per- 
fectly sound’; some of them have no 
bodily defects and can show their abi- 
lities, if any, in matters other than aca- 
demic; their social adequacy may not 
be in question. Some of them may be 
extroverts, while others may be intro- 
verts; some may be temperamentally 
fickle and even morally defective. 
These are the most numerous and com- 
monly met with in Secondary schools. 
Their retardation is, at least theoreti- 
cally, remediable if adequate treatment 
and supervision are made in time. 
But whether the backwardness is in- 
born, inherited or acquired should be 
decided by the application of psycho- 
. metric tests, both verbal and non- 
verbal, and physical examinations. Pro- 
ee diagnosis in early age is important, 
ecause early discovery will facilitate 
treatment and will save a lot of money 
and energy of the pupils and their 
guardians and help, where possible, in 
sending such boys to the special type of 
schools for which they are fit. A battery 
of psychological tests combined with a 
few scholastic tests reveal who are men- 
tally gifted and who are not, and who 
are educationally backward though 
mentally normal. x i 
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This article is concerned with those 
whose backwardness in education is 
more acquired than innate and whose 
incompetence is remediable by timely 
care and supervision. We call them lag- 
gards in our Secondary schools. Their 
intelligence is normal or sound. Their 
mental retardation is due more to envi- 
ronmental factors, or rather their inter- 
pretation of those factors, than to innate 
disability. Scholastic tests or school exa- 
minations show that they are definitely 
weaker than the average boys in at least 
two subjects, and they secure barely pass 
marks in other subjects too. Sometimes 
they are detained in the class, for they 
fail in the same subject or a number of » 
subjects in different. classes. They are 
hopelessly inefficient in language sub- 
jects, and especially in English, and 
many of them have no head for ma- 
thematical problems. Most of them have 
to drop out of school before they reach 
Class IX. The neglect of studies for a 
number of years, whatever be the rea- 
sons, has created some hurdles in them 
and they find no way out. They help- 
lessly wallow in the mud, grope in the 
dark and cram, but with all their cram- 
ming they are found to cut a sorry, 
figure in the examination. Such a boy 
is an object of pity to his teachers, an 
object of derision and laughter to most 
of his classmates, a cause of anxiety aml 
disappointment to his parents, and an 
inferiority complex gradually develops 
in him. His tendency is to fight shy 
of his teachers and he is generally foun 
to associate with the boys whose com 
panionship is undesirable. He is irre- 
gular in attendancé and often plays 
truant and visits cinema or playgroun® 
with his gang, sometimes without the 
knowledge and sometimes with the oe 
nivance of the guardians. (It is Es 
meant that all these symptoms will ° 
found in every backward boy of Ro 
schools). He gets no recognition fro 
others, loses confidence in himself oe 
has no regard for the established T ie 
and practices of society and of the ins a 
tution in which he studies. He becor? 2 
troublesome in the classroom, aggre: 
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sive to most of his classmates and 
neighbours, runs away from home, 
steals, and bullies the weaker boys and 
shows delinquent behaviour in almost 
all affairs. There are others who may 
not create any classroom or community 
disturbances, although they are “dis- 
turbed within themselves’, Most of 
them suffer from emotional maladjust- 
ment which may be due to adverse en- 
vironmental pressure, social handicaps 
or physical handicaps. Some of them 
have withdrawing tendencies such as 
unsociableness, shyness, depression, 
daydreaming and sensitiveness. 


What are the factors that contribute 
to such educational backwardness ? The 
causes of such backwardness may be 
various. Besides pre-natal causes, 
sometimes one factor or a number of 
factors lie at the root of the malady. 
The most outstanding among these fac- 
tors are extreme poverty and callous- 
ness of the guardian, undesirable envi- 
ronment at home, continued ill-health 
of the boy, irregular attendance, ill- 
timed promotion, choice of a wrong 
course of study, inadequate organisa- 
tion of the school, inefficient teaching 
and an absence of positive relationship 


between the teacher and the taught. 


Poverty and Unsuitable Homes 


There are some environmental handi- 
caps due to poverty and most of the 
guardians of our country have no con- 
trol over them. Owing to straitened cir- 
cumstances many boys cannot have 
a square meal every day and buy text- 


books and other materials for reading” 


and writing. They have no sufficient 
accommodation at home; many of them 
ave to put up in a small room with 
the other members of the family and 
have to be satisfied with insufficient 
clothing. Thus they are physically, 
Psychologically and emotionally starved 
and this leads to delinquency in not a 
few cases. 


_ Teachers can remove some handicap 
of the extremely poor boys by provid- 
ing them with textbooks which they 


may get from publishers or borrow 
from the boys of the higher classes. This 
will produce a wholesome psychological 
effect on the boy receiving such help. 
They may also raise a fund to help the 
needy boys by collecting subscription 
from the more fortunate boys of the _ 


school. This job of collecting money 


and used books may be done by deput- 
ing some senior boys of the top classes. 


` Some homes are not suitable for 
study. If unhappy relationship’ exists 
between the parents it has inevitably 
some bitter effects on the adolescents. 
Houses where visits of guests occur 
every now and then, where functions 
are held frequently (their social and 
educative value is not denied, but their 
frequency is discouraged), and homes 
where there are no sufficient air and 
light and which are situated near a 
cinema or a business centre are not suit- 
able for concentration of mind. There 
are some boys who live far away from 
the school campus; the journey from 
their home to school and back takes 
about two to four hours and this long 
and tiresome journey every day eats 
into their vitality and enfeebles their 
body and intellect. Most of the boys 
have to fritter away their energy in 
their struggle to cope with these ad- 
verse environments. 


The Day Hostels established in some 
cities have been rendering a consider- 
able service to the student community. 
Their organisational pattern is to be 
improved and scope to be widened for 
extending facilities to the rural area. 


Guardians 
Man: ardians do not and cannot 
look ater their wards and do not care 
to know where the boys g0, whom they 
mix with in their off time and whether 
they prepare their lessons zand home 
work. Most of these guardians have to. 
do extra job outside their office to sup- 
plement their poor income and have to | 
be away from their home morning and 
evening. This long absence of the guar- 
dians from home is harmful to their 
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wards as, it indirectly leads them 
to be negligent in their daily lessons 
and makes them associate with unde- 
sirable teen-agers. Guardians should 
make it a point to sit by their wards 
-at least one hour just after twilight, 
morning and evening, and also to 
watch the gang with whom their wards 
pass their out-of-school hours. If they 
see that the gang is undesirable, they 
must wean them away from the group 
by making them mix with a better 
-group. Here; mere instructions to con- 
demn the former associates will not do 
and. will sometimes be more harmful, 
because in that case the boys will have 
tendencies to mix.with them in secret. 
Guardians should be very careful, and 
considerate, sympathetic and patient to 
their adolescent wards. The remedy lies 
in sublimation of instincts and not in 
suppression. > 


‘Some guardians who are better off 
engage private tutors for their boys, and 
among those private tutors there are 
many, who, being neither trained nor 
experienced teachers, demand cheap 


-rates and are employed in coaching; 


there are again some who engage tutors 
both morning and evening, or one tutor 
for each subject throughout the year. 
This is not desirable, for the boy does 
not learn self-help, and excessive re- 
liance on the tutor both morning and 
evening weakens his intellectual abili- 
ties. A student may take help from a 
guide or teacher in case of doubt or 
difficulty; but he has to manage his 
learning affair himself, Learning is a 
laborious process and it is no plain sail- 
ing, there is no trick or magic in it. “He 
who begins with crutches ends with 
crutches”, says an ancient proverb. He 
will lose his power of independent 
thinking and will be in a sea of troubles 
in the absence of a guide. If private 
coaching is essential in some extreme 
cases, guides may be selected from 
trained, experienced and resourceful 
teachers for not more than one hour a 
day. But if the guardian be educational- 
ly and temperamentally fit, it would be 
best if he himself coaches the boy. He 
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should also see that the boy is at hig 
work punctually in the morning and in 
the evening and comes. back home 
before dusk after playing - outdoor 
games. Habits of cleanliness, regularity 
and punctuality must be inculeated as 
early as possible. 


Prolonged Ill-health 


Although excess of mesomorphy 
among the mental retardates is not un- 
common, many of them, besides those 
who have been handicapped owing to 
accidents, suffer from defective tonsils, 
defects of sight, hearing or speech. De- 
fects in the organs of hearing, speaking 
and smelling stand in the way of intel- 
lectual development, and require medi- 
cal treatment by specialists at an early 
age. Bad tonsils cause stunted growth 
and a lot of troubles that hamper educa- 
tion. 


School clinics should be set up so that 
every Primary and Secondary school 
may send its boys for periodical exami- 
nation and proper treatment. Moreover, 
teachers should see that the boys bathe 
regularly, clean their teeth and tongue, 
cut their nails, dress their hair, keep 
their body and dress, reading and writ- 
ing materials and their classroom neat 
and clean. At a time when boys from 
every rung of society attend school, 
teachers should be very careful in these 
respects. 

The importance of supplying midday 
tiffin to the boys cannot be over 
estimated. The State Governments 
should subsidise grants to feed the 
famished students so that they may 
have a balanced diet and live in the 
world as healthy citizens. Bad and E 
sufficient food weakens a body, saps ? 
vigour and energy and makes it an easy 
prey to diseases. 


Ill-timed Promotion 

Some guardians get their wards pro- 
moted to higher classes although i 
latter are hopelessly weak in a num a 
of subjects. Head teachers sometime 
unwillingly grant them promotion, @ 
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this ill-timed promotion causes back- 
wardness in the boys. Sensible guar- 
dians do not insist on such undue pro- 
motion. Promotion to higher classes, 
not earned by merit and satisfactory 
performance in the previous class, en- 
hances the difficulties of the students 
in coping with higher studies and leads 
to their further deterioration. No stu- 
dent with an inefficient and weak 
ground work should be promoted to a 
higher class. 


There is a growing tendency among 
the people to put their wards in a 
course of studies that is more paying in 
the long run, without considering the 
pros and cons of their action and often 
in spite of the contrary advice of the 
Guidance Master. Students who are not 
at all fit for the Science stream get 
themselves admitted into that, and 
sooner or later the guardians realise 
that their wards have little chance of 
becoming draftsmen, far from engineers 
and medical practitioners. There is in- 
evitable loss of time, energy and money, 
and disappointment is in store for them. 
The results of admission tests of the 
technological institutes reveal a sorry 
State of affairs. The performance of a 
considerable percentage of the candi- 
dates seeking admission are not up to 
the mark. 


A student should follow the course of 
Studies, according to his interest and 
aptitude and for which he has adequate 
mental capacity. 


How to Help the Laggards 


At the very outset it should be made 
clear that there is no royal road to 
learning; the life of a student is not a 
‘i of roses. He must learn everything 
by dint of his labour, although he may 
ake the help of a coach in case of diffi- 
ay: No amount of coaching, however 
b cient, can turn a really backward 
oy into a bright student. But timely 
Precaution and care will help a great 
€al to remove some difficulties. 


poostore dealing with such retarded 
SYS a good deal of investigation is re- 


quired. The teacher should look deeper 
for the cause or causes of their scholas- 
tic failure, should make an analysis of 
the total functioning of the child at 
home, school and play to know the fac- 
tors that lie at the bottom of such 
mental arrest. 


First of all, the teacher who deals 
with such boys must be in rapport or 
establish positive relationship with. 
them. Such backward boys need more 
love, sympathy and patience from the 
teacher and the guardian. Disparaging 
remarks such as “you dunce, you can’t 
learn anything, better give up studies” 
will do good to nobody. Scholastic 
failure is not necessarily a true criterion 
of mental disability. If such remarks 
are dinned into his ears he will fumble 
and lose confidence in himself. Instead, 
encouragement, sympathy and some- 
times unmerited admiration will give 
him hope and emotional satisfaction. 


The teacher will then examine the 
boy to decide where he will begin from, 
no matter to which class the boy be- 
longs. He should proceed as the stu- 
dent progresses. He should not be quick 
but steady in administering the medi- 
cine. Slowly but steadily, with pa- 
tience and love and never with exaspe- 
ration he should drill the same subject- 
matter until the boy has mastered a 
few fundamental things. The more 
chronic the disease, the more patience 
as well as tact is required of the 
teacher. Educating a backward child 
should be, in a sense, a labour of love. 
It requires greater time and effort and 
a considerably greater degree of emo- 
tional involvement than any other type 
of teaching, because the needs of a de- 
viant from the normal are different 
from those of the average. 

Sometimes boys develop a dislike to 
a subject owing to the stern, ovens 
unsympathetic and hostile attitude o 
the teacher. These so-called strict 
teachers, who ‘cannot bring patience, 
understanding and compassion to the 
classroom’—being themselves socially 
handicapped or emotionally maladjust- 
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ed, may be a degenerating rather than 
a helpful influerice upon the boys. Boys 
become callous and indifferent in their 
class and lose all interest in the sub- 
ject. The presence of such a teacher is 
gall and wormwood to them and they 
nurture a secret animosity not only 
against the teacher but also against the 
subject. 

Food without hunger, marriage with- 
out sincerity between the pair and 
teaching without love—each is a dissi- 
pation. The motto of every teacher 


should be “Sraddhaya Deyam, Asrad- 
dhaya Adeyam.” 


The last and not the least is to provide 
in schools co-curricular activities for 
the boys so that there is sufficient scope 
of sloughing off their excess energy in 
a wholesome manner. These co-curricu- 
lar activities must be elaborate and 
diversified to attract all kinds of boys 
with a view to exploiting their poten- 
tialities which are brought into play in 
a stimulating environment. 
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AND BASIC EDUCATION 


PRIMARY 


To implement the scheme of Basic 
education, a short-term re-orientation 
course, from February 2 

Progress of to March 10, 1961, was 
Basic Education organised at Bomdi-La, 


in NEFA the headquarters of 
; f Kameng Frontier Divi- 
sion. This Camp was the tenth of its 


kind held in the NEFA. 


It is expected that by the end of 
1962-63, all Primary schools in the 
NEFA would have been converted to 
the Basic pattern. 


* 


In pursuance of the recommendations 
of the Board of Basie Education, 
Orissa, the State Gov- 

F _ ernment have decided to 
Recommendations realise tuition fees and 
implemented fines for absence and 
late attendance from 

VI students of classes VI, 
II and VIII of the Senior Basic schools 
pan effect from the school year 1960- 
1, at rates prevailing for these classes 


in the High and Middle schools. So. 


= Ss set school students were ex- 
e rom thi f 
school fees. ae 


* 


Go sting the first quarter of this year, 
Be. (Stablishment of 36 units of pre- 
asic (Nursery) schools, 29 rural and 


ducation today 


23 urban Junior Basic 


Progress of schools were sanctioned 
Primary and by West Bengal Govern- 
Basic Education ment at a total cost of 


Rs. 18,04,173. 

A sum of Rs. 23,000 was sanctioned 
for seminars of head and assistant 
teachers of Junior Basic schools. 

For providing improved accommoda- 
tion in a total number of 6,147 Pri- 
mary schools, Rs. 14,67,301 were spent 
during this period. 

* 


In July 1954 when the scheme of 
Orienting Basic Schools Towards the 
Basic Pattern was start- 


Senior Basic ed, there were 3,000 
Schools as Junior High schools in 
Community Uttar Pradesh. The tar- 
Centres was to introduce 


get 
craft in 2,902 schools. 


At the end of the financial year 1959- 
60, out of a total of 4,073 Junior High 
schools in the State, 2,779 were orient- 
ed on the lines of Senior Basic schools. 
This number comprised 2,351 schools 
oriented with agriculture as the main 
craft, and 428 with other suitable crafts. 
Besides these, 50 Government Normal 
schools were also provided with craft 
teachers. A total number of 3,012 craft 
teachers were working in these schools 
that had implemented the scheme of 
Senior Basic education. 


According to the new time table, the 
Senior Basic schools have twelve 
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periods a week for the practical work 

relating to the crafts and six periods 
for the study of the scientific princi- 
ples underlying them. Correlation and 
integration of other school subjects 
with these crafts, where possible, have 
also been emphasised. 


According to the new curriculum, the 
following crafts have been introduced: 


agriculture, spinning and weaving, 
woodcraft, metalcraft, leathercraft, 
tailoring, dyeing and printing and 
home-craft (for girls only). Among 


these, agriculture has been introduced 
as the principal craft, since ours is a 
predominantly agricultural country 
with 80 per cent of the population liv- 
ing in rural areas. The idea is to con- 
form the schools to the life of the com- 
munity through craft-centred educa- 
tion. - 


To cope with new developments of 
community organization, the new me- 
thod of agricultural extension has been 
adopted. Efforts have also been made 
to turn the Senior Basic schools as 
community centres., Students and tea- 
chers take active part in organizing 
cultural activities social and national 
festivals and games and sports, to 
which the villagers are also invited. 
With the organization of 1,900 Youth 
Clubs in the neighbouring villages of 
the schools, the work of Community 
Development has made further pro- 
gress.. New agricultural methods are 
adopted in the school farms and de- 
monstrations of the same are under- 
taken in the neighbouring localities. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Delhi Administration has opened 
more Government Higher Secondary 

i schools in Delhi, from 
Class VI to IX out of 
which three schools are 
located in the rural areas. 
Class X and XI will be 
i added in these schools 
in the subsequent years. The opening 
of- these schools will provide additional 


Opening of New 
Schools ` 
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seats to the extent of 5000 from class 
VI to IX, during the session. 1961-62, 
The new schools will start functioning 
regularly from 15th July, 1961. 


»* 


A Seminar of the Principals of the 
Government Higher Secondary Schools 
and Zonal Officers of the 

Directorate of Education 

Seminar for the 


was organised by the 
Heads of Delhi Administration on 
Government 17th and 18th May, 1961. 
Schools In this seminar, the prin- 


cipals had the opportu- 

nity to discuss various 
problems, such as, measures to improve 
the educational attainments of chil- 
dren, teaching of science, curricular 
and extra-curricular activities, new 
projects and problems relating to, girls’ 
schools. 


* 


A Seminar-Cum-Workshop was or- 
ganised for the History and Economies 
teachers of Higher Se- 
condary schools in Delhi 
during December 1960: 


Seminar-Cum- 


Workshop Sixty senior teachers 
participated in the seml- 
nar which lasted for 

eight days. The teachers were ac 


quainted with the latest trends and 
techniques in the art of teaching His- 
tory and Economics. 


Under the auspices of the Board of 
Secondary Education, Orissa, two re- 
fresher courses, for tea- 
chers one in Mathema- 
Refresher courses tics and the other mM 
for Teachers Social Studies, were Or- 
ganised at Cuttack and 
Angul respectively. 
seven-day refresher course on the tea- 
ching of English in lower classes 
also organised at Cuttack by the Lx 
tension Services Departments. Fifty- 
six teachers including five lady teac 
from different High schools participat- 
ed in it. à 


invitation by the Board, during 
ist quarter of 1960, two represen- 
5 of the British Council, Calcutta 
ko Cuttack and advised the Board 
condary Education, Orissa on tea- 
"English in the structural pattern. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


ith the introduction of three-year 
course in sponsored colleges in 
West Bengal, posts of 
204 additional teachers 
have been created in the 


State. 
A new postgraduate 
Basic training college 


Neen started at Rahara near Cal- 
a, The total capital expenditure in 
‘connection, as estimated and sanc- 
led, stands at Rs. 8,16,900. 


EDUCATION OF GIRLS 


1961, has recom- 
_ mended a substantial in- 
s crease in the Third Plan 
allocation for the special 
programmes for girls’ 
and women’s education 
in order to achieve the 
targets set out in the 
Plan. ‘ 


ed. 


€ Council recommended that since 
heme of Expansion of Girls Edu- 
n and Training of Women Teachers, 
ch was sponsored by the Govern- 
during the Second Plan, had been 
‘ully implemented, urgent steps 
d be taken to revive it finding 
ry funds in the supplementary 


EDUCATION TODAY 


Among other recommendations, the 
Council ‘reiterated its earlier sugges- 
tion that schemes for women’s educa- 
tion should be implemented in associa- 
tion with voluntary agencies, as far as 
feasible. 


Reviewing the progress made in the 
sphere of women’s education, the Coun- 
cil was glad to note the scheme of 27 
polytechnics for girls in the Third Plan 
finalised by the Ministry of Scientific 
Research and Cultural Affairs. It wel- 
comed the idea that this scheme would 
be implemented in association with 
suitable voluntary organisations. 


The members took note of the pro- 
gress made in setting e industrial 
training centres by the Ministry of 
Labour and suggested that immediate 
action might be taken to earmark one 
or two such centres and institutes in 
every State for women out of the total — 


number planned to be set up. The. 


trades taught should be suited to- 
women and should be such that there 
is scope for their employment locally. 


The Council emphasised that there 
should be increased opportunities for 
women to take up part-time work both 
in and outside home. A working paper 
on this subject was to be prepared for 
the next meeting of the Central Em- 
ployment Committee, Members reite- 
rated their earlier recommendation that 
the Union Government should continue | 
the hostel scheme for girls in the Mid- 
dle and Secondary schools during the 
Third Plan and sanction one hostel per 
district during 1961-66. Pies 

It was felt that sufficient _ progress 
had not been made for increasing the 
number of women teachers in various 
States. It was Sie out that the 
Government had already taken a deci- 
sion that at the Primary stage women 
should be appointed as teachers as far 
as possible. This was particularly ur- 
gent now, since to achieve the over- — 


all target of free education for children 


between 6-11 years it was necessary to 


‘enrol more girls than boys. 
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The Council was pleased to note that 
15 State Councils for Women’s Educa- 
tion on the lines indicated by the 
National Council had already been set 
up by the State Governments and Ad- 
ministrations of Union Territories. 


AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION 


The National Advisory Board of 
Audio-Visual Education which met in 
` New Delhi in May 1961, 

has recommended that 
Recommendations the possibility of provid- 


of the National ing audio-visual aids to 
Advisory Board all schools in the coun- 
of Audio-Visual try by collecting small 
Education contributions from the 


students themselves be 
explored. 


The National Board set up a sub- 
committee consisting of eminent educa- 
tionists, specialists and administrators, 
to advise the National Institute of 
Audio-Visual Education, New Delhi in 
the production of audio-visual aids in- 
cluding classroom instructional films. 


The Board recommended that candi- 
dates should be deputed, if necessary, 
to the Film Institute in Poona to help 
receive training in script writing. The 
Board felt that to promote the objec- 
tives of the Unesco-sponsored confer- 
ence on audio-visual aids in schools held 
in Japan in July 1960, a film depicting 
the life-story of a typical 15-year old 
child should be produced for exhibition 
on mutual exchange basis in different 
countries. 


NATIONAL EMOTIONAL INTEGRATION 


A ten-member Committee has been 
set up under the Chairmanship of Dr. 
Sampurnanand to exa- 
mine the role of educa- 
tion in promoting emo- 
tional integration in 
national life and to sug- 
; f gest suitable program- 
mes in this regard. The Committee has 
been appointed in pursuance of thẹ re- 


’ Committee 
set up 
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commendations of the State Education 
Ministers’ Conference held at New Delhi 
on November 4 and 5, 1960. The terms 
of reference of the Committee are: 


(1) To study the role of education 


in strengthening and promot- — 


ing the processes of emotional 
integration in national life and 
to examine the operation of 
tendencies which come in the 
way of their development; 

(2) In the light of such a study to 
advise on the positive educa- 
tional programmes for youth in 
general and the students in 
schools and colleges in parti- 
cular, 
the processes of emotional in- 
tegration. 


THE FOREIGN SCENE 


The island State of Tasmania in 
Australia has now 42 rural area schools. 


Each area school is 
situated on a large area 
of farming land and the 
teachers and students 
carry out practical acti- 
vities on the farm w. 
give special point to the subjects stu- 
died in school. 


Pupils who have completed their Ele- 
mentary education generally about the 
age of 12, spend some of their time 
running and improving the farm, malt 
taining and extending school and farm 
buildings and carrying out the domes 
tic work involved in the general acti- 
vity of the school. Under the superi 
sion of a practical farmer, the schoo. 


Australia’s Area 
Schools 


students grow grain crops, maintain a 


dairy herd, raise pigs and carry on à 
poultry-breeding establishment. 


In technical classes the boys learn n 
make harness and simple farm tools, t0 
repair machinery and school furniture, 
as well as the essentials of wood, met 
and leather work, while the girls leari 
domestic arts such as cooking 
sewing. ZA 


to strengthen in them. 


q 
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Despite this emphasis on practical 
work, ordinary academic school work is 
kept to the same standard as in other 
schools. 


While the area school methods of 
education aim at producing a more 
cohesive and socially-aware rural popu- 
lation, the object is not necessarily to 
educate country children to be satisfied 
with their immediate environment. 
Pupils are given every opportunity to 
continue to university, in which case 
they carry with them a sense of the 
significance of country life in relation 
to the welfare and culture of the nation 
generally. 


The rural area schools have proved so 
successful that the Tasmanian Govern- 
ment has made efforts to bring the 
same benefits to city children. 


Tasmania introduced a new idea to 
Australian education when it establish- 
ed its first rural area or consolidated 
school in 1935. The venture proved 
immediately successful and became a 
Subject of discussion among educatio- 
hists throughout Australia. 


Several other States have since fol- 
lowed Tasmania’s lead, though with 
greater distances, wider areas and dif- 
ferent rural economies, their educa- 
tional problems are often different. 


; The area school system is an attempt 
p improve the standard of education in 
ea, districts by eliminating small one- 
as er schools and replacing them 
Me a larger district schools, convenien- 
ty ocated, to which children from out- 
e ie are brought by free 

anspor i E 
e port provided by the Gov: 


A This consolidation of resources makes 
it possible for better school buildings 
S equipment to be provided and for 
E pen to be expanded beyond 
ee limitations of a one-teacher 
ae on In addition, the children gain 
ae community and social experi- 
i lenied to them in the small, and 
en isolated village schools. - 


_ School work is also made more rea- 
listic and interesting by linking it with 
the occupational interests of the sur- 
rounding districts. F 

* 


Worldwide plans for the improve- 
ment of education are featured in the 
programme adopted by 


Unesco’s the 98-nation General 
Education Conference of Unesco 
Programmes for which concluded its 11th 
1961-62* Session in Paris in 


December 1960. 


The Organization’s total budget for 
education during the next two years, 
including activities financed by the 
United Nations Technical Assistance 
Fund and the U.N. Special Fund, 
amounts to $ 16,000,000. 


The programme and budget reflect 
the priority given to education. This 
priority was confirmed in a resolution 
asking that assistance to education be 
given the same consideration by the 
United Nations and the Specialized 
Agencies as is given to assistance for 
economic development in the less 
developed countries. The Conference 
agreed that such assistance tends to be 
ineffective unless it is matched by the 
development of education at all levels 
—Primary, Secondary, Technical and 
Higher education and out-of-school edu- 
cation for young people and adults. 


Unesco’s education programme for 
1961-62 includes services and studies 
for the general advancement of educa- 
tion, as well as regional or national 
activities designed to help member- 
States to develop their educational sys- 
tems. In both of these sectors, the pro- 
gramme stresses the importance of 
educational planning and regional de- 
velopment. 


The Conference decided that Unesco 
would assist member-States, at their 


gee epee se J 
*Material made available by Unesco Clearing 


House Paris 
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request, in the improvement of pro- 
grammes of teacher training and cur- 
riculum development, in developing 
methods for the teaching of science and 
modern languages, and in the use of 
audio-visual aids. Over 200 experts 
will be provided to member-States for 
these purposes. 


The main effort of the Organization 
in the fields of Primary and general 
Secondary education will be brought to 
bear on the regional programmes for 
Africa, the Arab States, Asia and Latin 
America. The programme for the Arab 
States aims at the development of edu- 
cation in general, and provides for the 
creation of a network of associated tea- 
cher training colleges. Universal Pri- 
mary education is the target in Asia. 
The next two years will also see a con- 
tinuation of Unesco’s ten-year Major 
Project for the Extension of Primary 
Torano in Latin America launched 
in ihe 


Special consideration was given to 
the needs of Africa, where Unesco will 
concentrate on both Primary and 
Secondary education, including voca- 
tional and technical schooling. 


Most of the new members are African 
States which have just attained their 
independence, and Unesco is called on 
to step up its activities in nearly all of 
Africa. Projects include the creation of 
centres for the training of teachers, a 
regional office for educational research, 
the organization of training courses and 
seminars for senior personnel, assis- 
tance to Secondary education, to univer- 
sities and to adult education. 


The scope of Unesco’s activities in the 
field of technical and vocational educa- 
tion will increase in 1961-62. During 
the past two years, a start was made in 
‘helping certain countries to establish or 
develop post-Secondary technical in- 
stitutes; this programme takes into 
account the contribution which educa- 
tion can bring to economic development. 
Under the heading “Education of 
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Adults and Youth Activities”, the pro- 
gramme emphasizes training for com- 
munity development. 


Unesco will stress co-operation bet- 
ween individuals and institutions res- 
ponsible for educational policy and ad- 
ministration, i.e. public authorities, pro- 
fessional and non-governmental orga- 
nizations, especially in the field of tea- 
cher training. The Organization will 
also continue to provide “clearing 
house” services. 


In promoting the study of education, 
Unesco will pay special attention dur- 
ing the next two years to subjects such 
as the teaching of foreign languages, 
the use of audio-visual aids in educa- 
tion, science teaching at the Secondary 
level, and the status of teachers. 


Further studies on the organization 
and role of universities will be carried 
out under the`joint auspices of Unesco 
and the International Association of 
Universities particularly on problems 
of concern to the universities of Asia. 


k 
The Ministry of Education, U.K. has 


proposed to set up a staff college for 
further education. 


The College, which is 


Further Education 
Staff College wholly a new departure 
in the U.K. in the British education 


al system, is to be en- 
tirely residential and a search is being 
made for suitable premises, preferably 
in the Midlands. The aim is to create 
a national centre at which principals 
and other selected staff from colleges 
of technology and commerce can Se 
change ideas and experience with sem? 
staff from industry, the universities 
and overseas. : 
The College is to be an independent 
self-governing institution and the Gov 
erning Body is widely representative a 
educational and industrial interests: 
The governors have, at their disper s 
a capital fund of £100,000, contribu e : 
by industry; to meet the initial expa 
ses of founding the College and 
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Minister of Education has undertaken 
to contribute an annual grant towards 
its running expenses. 


In its first annual report released re- 


cently, the Australian Universities 

Commission shows what 
University it believes to be the 
Education in main part of the pro- 
Australia blem with which it has 


grappled—the rapidly in- 
creasing student numbers at all univer- 
sities in Australia. For example, en- 
rolment rose from 41,770 in 1958 to 
53,338 in 1960. The Commission be- 
lieves that in 1964 there will be 80,000 
students and by 1966 about 95,000; an 
increase of 76 per cent over 1960 en- 
rolment. i 


This increase comes from two factors: 
the sharp increase in the birth rate 
which occurred in the early 1940’s and 
the continuing increase in the propor- 
tion of young people who go on to uni- 
versity from Secondary school. The 
latter increase is illustrated from the 
facts that in 1946 only 2.3 per cent of 
people in the 17-22 age-group went to 
the university, and in 1959 it was 5.8 
per cent of the same group. 


Overseas students at Australian uni- 
versities in 1959 totalled 2,853, and of 
these, 2,050, or 4.3 per cent of the total 
student population, came from the 
countries of Asia. The report states: 
For a country such as Australia, where 
the growth of student numbers has out- 
paced the available facilities, this is a 
ent proportion of overseas stu- 
ae Experience in the last decade, 

Owever, has shown that Australian 
Students. gain much from association 
With overseas students, whose back- 


ground and culture is often so diffe- 
rent.” 


The report goes on to examine the 
problem of adequate staffing, and here 
Teaches a deadlock. Total staff in 1959 
oe 3,392. The Commission estimates 

at the number of additional staff re- 
quired to teach the 95,000 students in 


1966 would be 3,613, or a little more 
than twice the number of staff in 1959. 


The Australian Universities Commis- 
sion was appointed by the Australian 
Government in 1959 to advise on fin- 
ance and balanced development in uni- 
versities. 

* 


The school cooperative movement has 
spread throughout Yugoslavia, in rural 
districts. as well as in 
School Coopera- towns. During the year 
tives in . 1958-59, 3,645 coopera- 
Yugoslavia tives functioned in the 
Primary, Secondary and 
Technical schools and 
among students. The most numerous 
were of the agricultural type, followed 
by the industrial and craft type, sav- 
ings or purchase types, or several types 
at the same time. Membership is 
voluntary and teachers too may become 
members. On the federal plane the 
activities are coordinated by the Coun- 
cil for National Education and by the 
Yugoslav Institute for Educational Re- 
search. The latter publishes a bulletin 
entitled, “the School Cooperative”. The 
school cooperatives actively participate 
in the general effort to raise the natio- 
nal economic level. 


* 


To overcome the ye ae of qualified 
science teachers, the University of 
Florida, with the colla- 


Teaching by boration of outstandin 
Films inthe professors, has produce 
U. S. A. 60 films corresponding 
to 30-minute lessons 
covering the whole 


range of chemistry taught in secondary 

schools. To enable this new teaching 

method to be evaluated, two groups of | 
pupils were selected, the first group 

receiving normal instruction and the 

second group for teaching by films. The 

experiment proved that the second 
method gave the best results. 


* 
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Teachers from 18 countries of Tropi- 

cal Africa met recently at Sierra Leone, 

and discussed ways of 

Strengthening Tea- strengthening their res- 

cher Organisations pective teacher organi- 
in Tropical Africa sations. 


Behind their words lay an awareness 
that education was.the vital force in 
the area today, that new responsibili- 
ties had been placed upon teachers and 
their. professional organisations in a 
period of national liberation, and that 
unity was an urgent requirement. 


During the 12-day seminar designed 
to assist leaders of teacher associations 
in strengthening their organisations, 
participants cut across language, poli- 
tical and geographic barriers to ex- 
change views on the aims, operation 
and other aspects of teacher organisa- 
tions. They covered such topics as 
status of teachers, relations with gov- 


ernment departments, teacher training, 
accreditation, teacher recruitment, and 
development of curricula, buildings 
and facilities in relation to the work of 
teacher organisations. 


* 


Nearly one hundred teachers from 
various countries met at rakow, 
Poland, last year for the 
14th meeting of the In- 
ternational Commission 
for the Study and Im- 
provement of the Teach- 
ing of Mathematics, The 
theme being studied was basic mathe- 
matics, i.e., those parts of the subject, 
both traditional and modern, on which 
instruction should be based, bearing 


Teaching of 
Mathematics 


in mind the psychological development 
of mathematical understanding and 
also the rapidly changing demands of 
contemporary technology. 


n 


Educational 


interesting material on the subject. 


Price : Rs. 2 per copy 


Indian Journal 
of 
Administration 
The Ministry of Education, Government of India, has started this 
journal recently. It is published quarterly in spring, summer, autum and 


winter and presents information and contemporary articles of opinion on 
educational administration and research. 


FOR COPIES WRITE TO : 
Assistant Educational Adviser (Publications), Ministry of Education, 
Government of India, 31 Theatre Communication 
Building, Connaught Circus, New Delhi 
OR 


The Manager of Publications, Civil Lines, Delhi-6 


and Research 


It also provides light and 


Annual subscription Rs. 6. 


The Small College Meets the Challenge: 
The Story of CASC, by Alfred T. 


Hill; published by McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc. New York, 
1959; price $ 4.95; pages 215 
Though the title of the book is “The 
Small College Meets the Challenge”, its 
unique feature, as explained in the Pre- 
face, is implied by its sub-title, “The 
Story of CASC”, narrating, in brief, the 
activities of the Council for the Ad- 
vancement of Small Colleges (CASC). 
As the Executive Secretary of CASC 
since its birth in 1956, the author writes 
with first-hand knowledge and autho- 
tity how a group of sixty-five small 
colleges have strived to improve their 
educational programmes, have strength- 
ened their finances, gained regional 
accredition and established their posi- 
tion on a national scale in the educa- 
tional system of the U.S.A. 


The term “Small College” is used for 
all colleges with enrolments of less than 
i thousand students. The sixty-five col- 
a forming CASC are organized for 

R specific purpose of advancing the 
claims of small colleges to serve the 
educational requirements of America. 


The challenge has been five-fold and 


has reference to i i 

quantity, quality, 
finances, standard and stability, and 
lversity and independence. 


oe problem of accredition has been 
ae in an interesting manner and 
ean has been drawn to the vicious 
S oy in which these colleges were 
oe t, viz., “you need accredition to 
tio money and money to get accredi- 
Sah . To find a way out, a group of 

pes’ founded the Council for the 

vancement of Small Colleges, Inc., 


in order to achieve certain goals col- 


‘lectively and by cooperation with one 


another. Among the goals, emphasis 
is laid on regional accredition, improve- 
ment of academic programmes, and the 
conduct of educational experiments 
appropriate to the needs of these col- 
leges. In promoting its objectives, the 
Council has helped to meet the chal- 
lenge of a national crisis in higher edu- 
cation in America. 


Two former Presidents of the U.S.A. 
have testified to the good work already 
done by the Small Colleges forming the 
Council. Mr. Herbert Hoover writing 
in May, 1957 says that these colleges 
are close to the people and their inti- 
mate relations with students enable 
them to build their character better 
than is possible for the bigger institu- 
tions with their higher attendance. Mr. 
Eisenhowever, while offering his greet- 
ings to CASC in April 1958, draws. 
pointed attention to the important role 
of Small Colleges in meeting the ex- 
panding needs of American students 
across the land. 


The membership of CASC covers a 
cross-section of private higher educa- 
tion in America in respect of € uantity, 
quality, variety and accessibility. It 
functions through an organized group 
of sixty-five colleges in thirty States, has 
a roll strength of over thirty thousand 
students, and its combined assets appro- 
ximate seventy-two million dollars. 
With their group potential, the Small 
Colleges can meet the challenge of 
diversity and independence in American 
education. E 

Certain fundamental issues are raised 
and some criticism answered in 
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chapter three under the heading ‘Soul 
Searching’. The Small Colleges have 
the opportunity of treating the indivi- 
dual student as an individual and of 
maintaining the spiritual element in the 
American life, The aim of CASC has 
been to function as a service group and 
not as_a pressure group. 


On the whole, it may be said that 
CASC has a worthy object in view and 
its achievements to date have been 
satisfactory. The book provides a good 
record of what a group of small col- 
leges have hitherto achieved and of 
their opportunities of solving the pro- 
blems in future by the exercise of origi- 
nality and initiative. | 

A special feature of the book is an 
up-to-date directory of the sixty-five 
member colleges, which is, in a way, a 
supplement to the catalogues of the 
respective colleges. 

The book is a valuable contribution 
to the literature on higher education in 
the U.S.A. 

S. BHATTACHARYA 


John Dewey’s Challenge to Education 
by Oscar Handlin; published by 
Harper & Brothers, New York; 
price $ 2.50. 


In this second volume in the John 
Dewey Society Lecture Series, which 
coincided with John Dewey Centennial 
Celebrations in America in 1959-60, Pro- 
fessor Handlin—a Pulitzer Prize win- 
ning historian—discusses the cultural 
context of the American school in the 
periods preceding and following the 
turn of the century and analyses the 
factors that brought about the move- 
ment later described as a revolt. Lon 
interested in the underlying causes and 

_ results of institutional and cultural 
change, the author delves into thos 
aspects of American social history often 
overlooked by less perspective scholars 
and shows how the ancient regime or 
the traditional school was out of touch 
with emerging social realities of a 
metropolitan, scientific and industria- 
lized America and needed to be arous- 
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ed from its remoteness and ineffectj- 
vity by the very kind of stir caused by 
John Dewey’s revolutionary ideas. The 
author commenting on the debate on 
education and the clash of opinions in 
the last few decades dismisses as un- 
realistic the current notion that the old. 
days when all students were poured 
into a similar mould yielded better re- 
sults. He points out that the traditional 
school with its small-town characteris- 
tics was floundering for lack of stan- 
dards of guidance and a sense of bear- 
ing. Masses of children were over- 
crowding the new urban schools. Old 
values were eroding and needed to be 
examined for their relevancy to the 

& changing conditions of life. There was 
pervasive uncertainty in all institutions. 
An inquiry into problems posed by 
these new realities was John Dewey's 
“Legacy to Education”, 


Professor Handlin appraises John 
Dewey’s contribution to educational 
thought in a dispassionate manner. He 
does not concern himself with eulogiz- 
ing him. He mainly concentrates on 
creating a fresh perspective for evaluat- 
ing his work and ‘Progressive Educa- 
tion’. In the process he casts a useful 
light on a significant moment in Ame- 
rican history. A mature assessment of 
Dewey’s contribution would involve a 
critical examination of its strengths and 
inadequacies. It would also be neces- 
sary to take into consideration the 
dynamics of the times in order to seek 
out policies on its basis. 


Nevertheless Professor Handlin Te 
minds us that Dewey was an origin 
thinker who rejected hackneyed i 
and was uncompromising in his ques 
for authentic meanings from existing 
social realities. His refreshing candout 
and disciplined thinking make us con- 
scious of an obligation to relate true 
values to our patterns of education. 


Although the discussion in be 
volume centres round American schoo: 
of the period, it is pertinent to am 
clarifies many principles underlying 
Basie education in India. 


BOOK REVIEWS Ae lb a 


The book is illuminating and useful to 
the Indian scholar and administrator of 
education. 


The volume is well produced and 
sturdily bound. Bibliographical notes 
enable the reader to further his know- 
ledge in areas of specific interest. The 
discussion is scholarly and bears the 
impress of the author’s versatility and 
erudition. 


ANNIE COELHO 


Elizabethan Prose Translation: Edited 
by James Winny; published by 
Cambridge University Press, Lon- 
don; 1960; pp. 151; price 12 sh. 6 d. 


Students of English literature in 
general, and of Elizabethan literature 
in particular, should be thankful- for 
this handy little volume. Within its 
14 pages of Introduction and its 150 
pages of text it holds solid matter that 
both interests and informs. 


The Introduction, which is a compact 
piece of scholarship, throws valuable 
light on the outlook and tastes of six- 
teenth-century England. It is particu- 
larly valuable as stressing the fact, 
which is often overlooked, that the 
Elizabethan period constitutes a bridge, 
as the editor puts it, between the fron- 
tiers of the medieval and the modern 
worlds, with two main phases of deve- 
lopment spanning the long interval bet- 


Ween. “The first, despite the rena- 
Scence of learning,” continues the 
editor, “was a period of intellectual 
Conservatism”. “The books disseminat- 


ed by the new printing presses, many 
of them works of translation, encourag- 
ed only a reaffirmation of faith in doc- 
trines formulated by medieval philo- 
Sophers. The second phase was a period 
of revolution and hesitant definition of 
TAN principles, which culminated in 
as e founding of a philosophical order 

ased upon the methods of empirical 
E It is emphasised that as a 
noning force in the development of 

nglish thought, the translators whose 
work is represented in the book, have 


no importance beyond their part in 
spreading and popularising the works 
of the old learning which were so far 
available only in Latin versions. It is 
emphasised too that the familiar Eliza- 
bethan attitudes in philosophy, theo- 
logy, physiology, physics and cosmo- 
logy were still medieval and based on 
the authority of the Schoolmen and, 
ultimately, of Aristotle. Nor did the 
translators, considered as a whole, func- 
tion as agents of the modern scientific 
attitude, which brushed aside, the 
Schoolmen’s cobwebs of learning as of 
no substance or profit. But at least they 
helped to quicken the questioning spirit 
which ultimately destroyed the entire 
fabric of scholastic philosophy. 


The range of subject-matter covered 
by the Elizabethan translators, the 
freedom with which they did their work 
of translating, the quality of their prose, 
often “tempered by the warmth and 
spirit of vernacular speech”; the ten- 
dency of the translators to refashion 
foreign authors in the image of contem- 
porary Elizabethan life, the part played 
by their work in reducing the parochial 
outlook of English minds and develop- 
ing the style of English prose—these 
are some of the other topics touched 
upon in this masterly Introduction. 


As for the texts themselves, these 
number a dozen extracts and range 
from Sir Thomas Hoby’s translation of 
Castiglione’s Courtier, in 1561, to John 
Florio's rendering of Montaigne’s 
Essays, in 1603. In between are not 
only specimens of William Adlington’s 
translation of Apuleius’s Golden Ass, 
of Sir Thomas North’s version of Plu- 
tarch’s Lives, and Philemon Holland’s 
renderings of Livy’s Roman History, 
and Pliny’s History of the World, but 
also the less-known_ translations of 
Leminus’s The Touchstone of Com- 
plexions by Thomas Newton, Helio- 
dorus’s Ethiopian History by Thomas 
Underdowne, Guazo’s Civil Conversa- 
tion by George . Pettie, Mendoza’s 
picaresque tale, Larazillo de Tormes by 
David Rowland, Leroy’s treatise on 
mutability, De la Vicissitude by Robert 
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Ashley, and Nenna’s Treatise on 
Nobility. _ 

Altogether, a fine collection, finely 
introduced and edited. 


P. E. DUSTOOR 


Asia Through Asian Eyes by Baldoon 


Dhingra; published by Asia Pub- 
lishing ouse, Bombay; price 
Rs. 17.50 


‘Asia Through Asian Eyes’ is a very 
unusual anthology reflecting the Asian 
attitude to life as embodied in parables, 
poetry, proverbs, stories and epigrams 
of the Asian peoples. It is unusual for 
two reasons. Previous anthologies deal 
mainly with the poetry and p ophie 
thinking of Asian people and they nor- 
mally deal with one or other of the 
countries that compose the vast conti- 
nent of Asia. Here we have India, 
China, Japan, Burma, Tibet and other 
regions brought under the same com- 
pass and the whole range of many cul- 
tures dealt with. The antholo, is 
divided into seven chapters and the 
headings will reveal the variety and 
magnitude of its compass. They are: 
Thought and Religion, The Arts, Lan- 
guage and Literature, The State and 
Society, Everyday Life and Science. In 
the words of Sardar K. M. Panikkar, 
who has contributed a foreword to the 
volume, it is something more com- 
prehensive and more representative of 
the mind of Asia than anything that 
has so far been published. 


By its very nature such an anthology 
cannot easily fall within the compe- 
tence of a single individual. Wisdom 
of the people is expressed in the various 
languages of the continent and no single 
individual can have direct access to the 
original sources. It is true that a frac- 
tion of such treasures have appeared in 
English translation, though not always 

_ adequate. The individual compiler has 
to depend on this only. A fully repre- 
sentative and comprehensive anthology, 
reflecting the Asian attitude to the pro- 
blems of life throughout the ages, can 
be compiled only by a group of experts 
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representing various regions and sub- 
jects. Such a compilation is not an 
easily workable proposition and hence 
individual efforts, despite the obvious 
limitations, are welcome indeed. And 
Mr. Baldoon Dhingra’s efforts have 
proved a tremendous success. A glance 
at the bibliography will reveal the 
magnitude of his labours and the 
thoroughness with which he has done 
the job. He goes from Tirukkural to 
Analects and Buddha to Ramakrishna 
with perfect ease. 


I shall quote a few specimens to show 
the variety and extent of the anthology. 
Here is an extract from Manu regard- 
ing the value of speech: “All meanings, 
ideas, intentions, desires, emotions 
items of knowledge are embodied in 
speech, are rooted in it and branch out 
of it. He who misappropriates, mis- 
applies and mismanages speech, mis- 
manages everything”. We have 4 
counterpart of this observation from 
China: “Beautiful is the universe, yet 
it does not talk. The four seasons abide 
by a fixed law, yet these are not heard. 
All creation is based upon absolute 
principles yet nothing speaks.” F 

Here is another gem from China on 
the position of a scholar. A man lately 
deceased appeared for trial before the 
king of Infernal Regions. The king 
adjudged that as he had in his previous 
existence lived in excessive luxury, Re 
must return to life on earth in the 
character of a scholar! A demon aw 
remonstrated saying, ‘This man r 
been a great transgressor and does no 
deserve such kind treatment’. The ee 
laughed and replied, ‘His having bee 
a great transgressor is the very reas a 
why I decree that he shall return 4 
life to be a poor scholar with a a 
family of small children raising t e 
disturbing cries in his ears all day, 
will have punishment enough. 


; ; ts 

Even a dry subject like Algebra gem 

a poetic grandeur in the hands of Br 

kara of India. ‘Out of a swarm of en 

one-fifth part settled on a blossori of 
Kadamba; and one-third on a floweé 


rilind’heri; three times the difference 
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of those numbers flew to the bloom of 
a cutaja. One bee, which remained 
hovered and flew about in the air 
allured at the same moment by the 
pleasing fragrance of a jasmine and 
pandanus. Tell me, charming woman, 
the number of bees?” It is fascinating 
how the Indian mathematician removes 
the abstraction by clothing the idea in 
a story form. 


Now let us have an aphorism from 
Burma: “Monks and hermits are beau- 
tiful when they are lean; four-footed 
animals when they are fat; men when 
they are learned; and women when 
they are married”. And lastly a super- 
stition from Japan: “If a woman steps 
over an egg-shell she will lose her 
reason.” 


I have quoted only a few stray exam- 
ples. The book is an interesting read- 
ing. It will widen our horizon and 
interests and help us know the wisdom 
of the East. 


K. M. GEORGE 


Skills in the Junior School, by Beryl 
Ash and Barbara Rapaport; pub- 
lished by Methuen & Co., London; 
pp. 158; price 12 sh. 6d. 


Beryl Ash and Barbara Rapaport in 
the handy little book entitled “Skills 
in the Junior School” make use of their 
observations of children to pin-point the 
skills that are used by 7—11 year olds. 


That the learning of skills has a de- 
finite place in the Junior school is 
accepted by all, and that learning begins 
with the three R’s at this stage. The 
authors strongly feel that there is much 
Ee derstanding over the optimum age 
or learning on the one hand and the 
Os for a good thorough learning on 

e other. 


‘ pny of the modern trends of the 
ay and ‘Project’ methods in the 
education of children today tend to by- 
pass what the old school of educators 
hee term “thorough” learning. 

ough these new trends have an im- 
portant part to play in the educational 


set-up of Junior Schools today, the prac- 
tice, repetition drill and rote learning 
cannot be excluded at this stage. Much 
of the poor work done by children at 
a later stage may be attributed to this 
basic neglect at the earlier stages. 


In the first chapters of “Skills in the 
Junior School” the writers concern 
eres with the teaching of social 
skills. 


They believe that learning in all other 
spheres is dependent on the acquiring 
of these social skills. Social maturity 
is the first requisite for all children 
and at every stage children have to grow 
and acquire a balance between their 
own personal needs and those of the 
community, for they are interdepen- 
dent, and the demands of one, are con- 
tained in the demands of the other. 
Some children find it hard to fit into a 
group; some may be better equipped 
than others, but eventually when they 
realise that they are the worst losers— 
they accept the inevitable and conform 
to whatever the group regulations may 
be. 


In the succeeding chapters, “Prob- 
lems of Individual Learning” have been 
tackled by keen observation and useful 
tips given to the class room teacher 
who is overwhelmed by number in the 
schools of today. 


The writers have also touched on the 
many class room activities that go on 
the learning process 


and underline things which will help 
small everyday class- 


room problems. 


Later chapters deal with physical 
and intellectual skills and those con- 
cerned with creative work. Some 0 
the latter are described in detail and 
will help an amateur attempt to make 


io-visual aids to enliven the 
some audio-vi SA en 


routine classroom teaching. i 
chapters are devoted to ways of using 
assi. ents and of evaluating work; 
and the final chapter does the job of 
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helping young teachers learn skills they 
-will badly need in the classroom. 


The aim has been to provide the 
classroom teacher in this “age of speed, 
slickness and second-hand experiences 
with first-hand experiences so that 
teaching becomes a challenge to all who 
undertake it. 


AYESHA JACOB 


Psychology at Work in the Elementary 
School Classroom, by B. N. Phillips, 
K. L. Duke, and M. V. Devault, 
published by Harper & Brothers, 
A York, 1960; pp. 395; price 


This is a text on educational psycho- 
logy for Elementary school teachers 
with a difference: as the authors them- 
selves say, it is “dedicated to the pro- 
position that improvements in class- 
room learning and teaching must ulti- 
mately rest on a firm foundation of 
research and practice.” 


The commonly accepted idea that all 
that an Elementary school teacher needs 
to possess is an interest in and a 
knack for handling children has been 
proved to be wrong time and again. 
Certainly, a teacher who possesses these 
traits has two pre-requisite- qualifica- 
tions for successful Elementary school 
teaching; but for the maximum and 
optimum development of her pupils she 
also needs to possess a sound knowledge 
of pupil behaviour and learning as well 
as of classroom organization and inter- 
personal relationships. Some of this 
knowledge will come to her gradually 
through her experiences on the job; but 
this is a slow process, and so she needs 
to be possessed of certain basic insights 
into the processes of pupil learning and 
development before she embarks upon 
her chosen career of teaching. 


Besides personal experience, there 
are two other ways of acquiring these 
essential insights: one, through a study 
of the principles of child learning and 
behaviour as they are usually presented 
in the traditional type of textbook; an- 
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other, through a study of research re- 
ports on different facets of pupil learn- 
ing and development. In the text under 
review, an attempt has been made to 
present “a carefully selected group of 
research studies in terms of their par- 
ticular value to classroom teachers, sup- 
plemented by applications to classroom 
situations and commentary by a trio of 
educational psychologists who at the 
same time are also specialists in some 
aspect of the Elementary school curri- 
culum.” It is to be hoped that the 
efforts of the authors to identify some 
of the functional relationships between 
research generalizations and teaching 
principles will help the student-teacher 
in a better understanding of teaching 
principles than is generally _ possible 
through courses or texts which make 
little or no reference to researches in 
the field of Elementary education. 


The first part of the text is devoted 
to a discussion of classroom organization 
and inter-personal relationships. In this 
part are discussed a number of research 
studies bearing on the group in class: 
room organization, personal „variables 
affecting classroom organization, | all 
patterns of inter-personal relationships. 
Examples of such studies are: (a) ie 
efficiency of differently consti 
groups of children in different types © 
tasks; (b) the attitudes students assign 
to teachers; and (c) the effects of tea- 
cher knowledge of pupil characteristics 
on pupil achievement and attitudes 
toward classwork. 


The second part of the book deals 
with pupil behaviour and learning, ang 
a number of researches are cited s 
ing on problems of Elementary s¢ i 
teachers such as motivating pup i 
planning and organizing learning Mier j 
providing appropriate pupil achy 
and assessing, evaluating and redi 
ing learning. The following are La 
trative of the kinds of research ae . 
included in the book: (a) the effec a 
repeated praise or blame on the bee 
achievement of introverts and ex in 
verts; (b) configurational Jearning ij Fi 
children; (c) latent learning in ¢ 
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ren; and (d) retention* of classroom 
learning. 


The editor of the book, Dr. John Guy 
Fowlkes, in his introduction, conceives 
of the teacher as “a consulting engineer 
in the realm of human behaviour, re- 
flecting the unerring knowledge and 
spirit of accuracy usually credited to 
the scientist, combined with the pul- 
sating sympathy that should characte- 
rize every parent”. In this role, the 
teacher needs to engage in a number of 
complex activities, significant among 
which are getting to know the indivi- 
dual characteristics of boys and girls, 
serving as a counsellor, and giving spe- 
cific direction to individual pupils and 
to groups in the big adventure of learn- 
ing. The approach taken in this book 
to the task of preparing the prospective 
teacher to play this difficult, yet impor- 
tant, role is, in my opinion, pregnant 
with great possibilities; my only doubt 
is whether the student-teachers in our 
Elementary training institutions are 
sufficiently mature and have an ade: 
quate academic background to use a 
text such as this. I also have a feeling 
that a large majority of our lecturers 
in these institutions are ill-prepared to 
adopt the approach taken in this book. 


E. A. PIRES 


The Faculty in College Counselling by 
M. D. Hardee, published by 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
New York, 1959; pp. 391; price 
$ 6.75, 

The idea which has guided the deve- 
lopment of this book is that “one im- 
portant future need is to achieve a 
higher degree of integration between 
the student personnel services and in- 


‘Structional programme. There has been 


a remarkable growth and development 
in this direction, in the West. With the 
introduction of guidance services in re- 
cent years in some of our Secondary 
Schools, and colleges, the present volume 
will certainly stimulate interest in the 
problems involved in planning and inte- 
grating guidance programmes in schools 
and colleges with their instructional 


programmes. The idea of faculty coun- 
selling is not at all new here, but the 
“coordination of the work of. faculty. 
members who counsel with other 
aspects of counselling is relatively 
new.” 


This comprehensive book is an out- 
come of an extensive research conduct- 
ed by the author through a survey on 
institutional practices and one regional 
review. This book will better equi 
any research worker in guidance with 
the compact knowledge of the recent 
advancement in the field of faculty 
counselling. 


The volume is intended for the use of 
(1) general and academic administrators 
in colleges and universities, (2) admi- 
nistrators of programmes of counsel- 
ling, (3) teachers, (4) graduate students 
preparing for posts as general or stu- 
dent personnel administrators or as 
teachers, and (5) personnel in the 
Secondary _ schools—superintendents, 
principals, guidance directors, and coun- 
sellors. Therefore, the book may prove 
useful to the Indian organisers of guid- 
ance and counselling services. : 


The book deals with the problems 
concerning the students, the profession- 
ally trained personnel workers, the 
faculty adviser, the coordination 
of counselling etc. Hence, the book will 
be of immense use to the guidance and 
counselling workers who are in need 
of concrete illustrative materials. 


Initially, the author has emphasized 
how the various types of work, special- 
ly that of counselling of the faculty 
member, can help in working for the 
desired integration between the student 
personnel service and that of instruc- 
tion. Coordination is described as “a 
theory of administration but it is not a 
theory of system of authority; it is 
rather a method of cooperating. ? Atten- 
tion has then been drawn to the fact 
that an institute can work as a whole 


. for the whole student, if good working 


relationships exist between administra- 
tive officers in the academic and coun- 
selling area and members of the instruc- 
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tional and counselling staff. The link 
between all these members is the stu- 
dent who seeks assistance and guidance. 
The key figure of the student personnel 
programme is said to be that of the 
faculty adviser, whose role has been 
described by illustrating different pro- 
cedures in a few selected institutions 
(public and private) which are situated 
in distant areas. In this connection, 
the author has justified and stressed the 
need of in-service training of faculty 
members and has also pointed out the 
role of non-counselling members of the 
institute. The Author has also recom- 
mended the exploration of a system of 
centralized records, case conferences 
and case studies to facilitate better in- 
tegration of instructional programme 
and student personnel and counselling 
services. Student assistance in coun- 
selling is also viewed as a further step 
towards maintaining this coordination, 
but with a note of warning. “Student 
counselling is effective only if it can be 
integrated into the existing programme 
smoothly and with minimum of conflict 
and misunderstanding”. To help the 
student in transition from school to 
college, possibilities of effective work- 
ing relations have been enumerated for 
improved and increased articulation. 
The coordination of counselling services 
within an institute is considered as a 
limited one and therefore it should be 
sought with the student’s home and 
other local agencies of the community. 


In dealing with the above, the author 
has enunciated six basic ideas: “(1) 
the faculty member is indispensable in 
the counselling process; (2) there are 
specific methods, philosophically sound 
and decidedly practical, which can be 
utilized in the in-service training of 
faculty members in their assignment to 
counselling; (3) the diversity of kinds 
of counselling to be found on college 
and university campuses is good as long 
as some unity can be effected for the 
benefit of both of the student and the 
institution; (4) this unity of purpose 
and practice on the campus can be 
facilitated through the merger of efforts 
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of administrators, faculty members, — 
and students, planning and working ~~ 
together; (5) the programme of coun. 
selling in higher education builds upon 
the programme of counselling in the 
Secondary school; and (6) the expecta- 
tion of parents concerning the counsell- 
ing of son or daughter is a factor to 
be reckoned with in present-day pro- 
grammes of higher education.” 


All those who are engaged in guid- 
ance and counselling services, specially 
counsellors, will find this volume of 
considerable professional interest. 


SUNITTEE DUTT 


The Visual Approach to Teaching by 
T. L.. Green; published by Oxford 
University Press, Bombay; pp. 403; 
price Rs. 5.50. 


Professor Green is a veteran of both 
fields—teaching and audio-visual me- 
thods. He has been a professor of 
education and Unesco expert in Ceylon 
and Malaya for over a decade and in 
and out of India advising on the audio- 
visual movement and on science educa- 
tion. The book is, in consequence, 
characterised throughout by a practi- 
cal approach which is nonetheless 
imbued with the best of theoretical 
insight. There is, too, a conscious ani 
explicit but quite natural adaptation to 
the realities of the educational and re 
cial conditions in our parts of the world. 


We start out with a chapter describ- 
ing and classifying the various kinds 0 
visual aids. Then follows one each on 
problems in learning and teach 
which can (and more or less expia 
also those which cannot) be approa 5 
ed by visual means and principles % 
visual teaching and learning. The vee 
three chapters treat application of thes 
to the teaching of science (including 
mathematics), social studies and lane 
ages and literature. Two more he 
visual aids in the socialisation of Be 
child and the storage and presenta ro 
of visual aids complete the half of ee 
book which concerns the teacher 
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user. Five very workmanlike chapters 
on tools, materials and methods in 
making two and three dimensional aids, 
home-made apparatus, films and film- 
strips are for the teacher as producer, 
as it were. Research, use of visual aids 
at college and university, their applica- 
tion to adult education and a note on 
integration of visual with other (edu- 
: cational) services completes the fare. 
An appendix lists the sources of mate- 
rials and provides a brief but useful 
bibliography. 

Professor Green does not claim for 
audio-visual media a monopolistic 
place in the teacher’s armoury. In 
science, for example, he rightly empha- 
sises that visual material and methods 
should not be permitted to replace the 
more direct experience of things them- 
selves or the more active methods of 
making things, experimenting. The 
value of visual aids in supplementing 
these more first-hand methods by bring- 
ing to the student information, not 
otherwise available, highlighting social 
and cultural aspects of science as a part 
of environment and sometimes eluci- 
dating aspects of even direct experi- 
ence itself are at the same time.very 
Bey brought out and illus- 
Tated. ` 


Certain principles of teaching as a 
whole and visual methods particularly 
have happily been repeatedly highlight- 
ed. A variety of experiments (two- 
dimensional,  three-dimensional, and 
those involving colour, movement 
ete.) leads both to a deeper understand- 
ing of the subject of study and 
to improved capacities. 
learn not only in. using visual aids 
but in making them, too. (The chap- 
ters devoted to the making of aids are 
apparently written with an eye partly 
on this objective.) Use of materials 
must constantly be geared to the objec- 
tives not only of information and under- 
Standing but also of developing capa- 
cities of thinking and doing. Environ- 
ment, culture and a people’s mode of 
life have to be taken into account in 
determining instructional methods. 


Children will 


The chapters on production of visual 
materials, as the earlier ones, abound ` 
in practical detail and little tips regard- 
ing adaptation and how not to make 
mistakes. And they are, again equally 
with the earlier ones, profusely illus- 
trated both visually and verbally. 
Reason and order has been introduced 
into a rather wide field. Difficult and 
complicated things like projections (in 
drawing) and the production of a film, 
for example, have been made simple 
enough. Research has happily been 
deprived of some of its unnecessary 
awe and aura. The teacher is aptly 
introduced to the scope and methods 
of his part of this ‘attempt to cut time 
lost on experience’ in the visual field. 
The bibliography has, one might note, 
missed a useful Indian periodical, the 
quarterly ‘Audio-Visual Education’. 


The book serves as a reminder of 
what could easily be done in all our 
training schools and colleges but is not 
very often done. It is an ideal basis for 
teacher-training programmes both pre- 
and in-service and a must for every tea- 
cher or teacher-to-be. It deserves trans- 
lation or adaptation into Indian lan- 
guages. 

SNEHLATA SHUKLA 


Buddha Dhamma by_G. C. Lall; pub- 
‘i lished by Kitab Mahal, Allahabad, 
1959; pp. 252; price Rs. 5.00.” 


Buddha Dhamma by G. C. Lall is a 
sincere and reverential attempt of a 
lay devotee towards understandin, and 
interpreting Buddha’s teachings. 
What, however, marks of this work from 
the voluminous literature on Buddhism 
is the author’s a topreni ao 
ing Buddha’s words in the ght, 
A conditions ane” his affirmation 
that these words are valuable today 
—or probably even more valuable than 
as when they were first uttered. The 
252 pages of the book, divided into 21 
short chapters, deal with aspects of the 
life of the Buddha and his teachings as 
contained in the Tripitakas, but it is 
mainly on Buddha's role as the redee- 
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mer of a suffering humanity, the foun- 
der of a new social order and a cham- 
pion of a casteless-classless society that 
the author focusses his attention. It is 
in this context that he finds a few 
words to say also about cruelty to ani- 
mals and desirability of having increas- 
ing use of machinery, self-restraint 
and planned parenthood, unhappy 
marriages and divorce. 


Mr. Lall profusely quotes Buddhist 
literature to support his conclusions. 
Now, leaving alone the problem of 
ascertaining how much of the so-called 
dialogues of Buddha were really utter- 
ed by him, the reviewer feels that the 
author’s interpretation of them in 
general—both, in matters of doctrine 
and of ethical discipline recommended 
to realise the truth of it—is, if un- 
orthodox, also not quite well-supported 
to a corresponding degree. To take a 
few instances, the material available 
does not appear to support the view 
that Buddha was a social revolutionary 
and a champion of casteless-classless 
society. His attitude towards caste was 
analogous to that of the Hindu thinkers 
of the Upanishads: not by birth is a man 
Brahmin, but he is so only by his deeds. 
He does not go further. On the other 
hand, Buddhas’ were supposed to be 
born only in the house of a Brahmin 
or a Kshatriya, birth in a Brahmin 
family was promised as a reward in 
next life of the good deeds performed 
here. The account of Buddha’s ministry 
also reveals that early converts to the 
faith came from the higher and weal- 
thier classes of society, and Buddha had 

- always brahamanas and shramanas 
primarily in his mind when giving his 
Tome me it could not have 

een otherwise. The subtle philosophi- 
cal thinkings of Buddha were Gai in 
advance of his age, and could scarcely 
have been intelligible to the less learned 
section of the society. However, Buddha 
certainly was spiritual revolutionary 
in as much as he admitted people of all 
castes in his Order and thus ‘won for 
the poor and the lowly a place in the 
kingdom of God, 
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This touches upon another interest- 
ing problem raised by Mr. Lall, i.e. the 
place of monasticism in the Buddhist 
scheme of life. He feels that Buddha’s 
insistence on ‘right living’ is adequate 
proof that the Buddhist scheme of life is 
primarily intended for the householder, 
This, however, is not the necessary con- 
clusion. ‘Right Living’ as an aspect of 
the eight-fold path is primarily intend- 
ed for the monks, and is to be taken 
to mean a life free from lies, deceitful- 
ness and other such vices. Though 
Buddha’s teachings were universal in 
character, early Buddhist literature 
leaves an unmistakable impression that 
this ideal could be attained only after 
one renounced this world and took to 
the life of a bhikshu. Buddha doubtless 
was interested in the spiritual uplift 
of an individual, but he was indifferent 
to society. To individual too, he did 
not teach how to live life well, but 
rather how to get rid of it, since it was 
full of misery. One clear proof of it is 
that while he framed an elaborate set 
of minute rules to regulate the life of 
a monk, there is practically nothing 
corresponding to it which might have 
been for the benefit of the laity. Bud- 
dhism had no social or juridical side 
to it. We do not hear of typical Bud- 
dhist rules and regulations pertaining 
to ceremonies on occasions such as 
birth, death, marriage etc. As a matter 
of fact, it was this emphasis on matters 
spiritual, to the neglect of a provision 
for a more important and definite pi 
to the upasakas, that was primarily 
responsible for the disappearance a 
Buddhism from India. The Buddhists 
proper in India were always a ‘micro 
scopic minority’ and when Buddh 
during the course of its develop 
through centuries, became almost T a 
tinguishable from the Brahmanica re 
ligions, it died ‘a natural death 
land of its origin. 


i mpel 
These and such other points compé 
the reviewer to recommend Mr. Lall’s 
book with certain reservations. dhist 
author appears to be a devout Bug m 
which explains the zeal—almost fan 


in the 
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cal at times (chapters 11 and 12)—with 
which the book has been pursued from 
end to end. What, however, is remark- 
able in Buddha Dhamma is the author’s 
intention behind it—his earnest attempt 
to find in Buddha’s words solutions to 
modern complex problems. From a 
purely layman’s point of view, this atti- 
tude is perfectly sound, sane and justifi- 
able. Just as a devout Hindu makes 
Bhagvadgita his sole guide in life with- 
out going into the inner consistency 
of that work or trying to understand 
its relationship with earlier and later 
Brahmanical works, so can a Buddhist 
turn towards the words of Buddha. It 
is in this light that the reviewer feels 
this importance of Mr. Lall’s work and 
hopes that it will be similarly receiy- 
ed. In the modern times, it has become 
a fashion to regard religion and philo- 
sophy as outdated, chiefly because of 
a grave misunderstanding that religion 
and philosophy on the one hand and 
Science on the other deal with the same 
problem and are essentially in conflict 
with each other. Buddha Dhamma, the 
reviewer hopes, will prove a welcome 
effort in the eradication of this mistaken 
notion. 

The book is modestly priced, but it 
leaves much to be desired from the 
point of view of production. 


J. N. TIWARI 


Children’s History of India: published 
by Publications Division, Ministry 
of Information and Broadcasting; 
Pp. 166; price Rs. 4.50. 


‘Children’s History of India’ publish- 
ed by the Publications Division, Minis- 
try of Information and Broadcasting, 
is a fascinating study of our past, told 
In a refreshing way. 


È A good history book for a child should 
me him to visualize the past concrete- 
Y and should arouse his curiosity to 
now more about it. To young readers, 
wee conceptual powers are limited, 
te book helps to form proper mental 
elutes about the facts of history which 
appened long long ago. y 


_ The aim of the book is ‘to stimulate 
interest in the study of history than to 
present a comprehensive survey of 
facts.’ In this aim the book has suc- 
ceeded to a considerable extent. The 
authors have adopted a positive and a 
constructive point of view both in the 
choice of historical content and its pre- 
sentation. The book helps the children 
to realize that they are heirs to a rich 
social and cultural heritage. It stresses 
ideals of inter-group, inter-communal 
and international harmony. It high- 
lights social and cultural aspects of 
Indian history and does not lay undue 
emphasis either on military or political _ 
aspects of it. 

Organization and presentation of the 
material is suitable both from the point 
of view of child and the subject-matter. 
In the development of the narrative, at 

-good many places, children’s expe- 
riences are made the starting points. 
This device besides aiding easy under- 
Standing of our history secures the 
identification of the readers in the 
learning process. At places, however, 
the treatment tends to be somewhat 
bookish and mechanical. 


The subject-matter is presented in its 
historical sequence avoiding undue 
stress on chronology. Facts are pre- 
sented in their proper perspective and 
relative importance. The authors have 
succeeded in bringing out how the per 
sent is influenced by the past and how 
it lays foundation for the future. The 
account of events and personalities, 
though brief, is both lively and graphic. 


The mode of presentation is simple 
and challenging. Its novelty lies in its 
being directly addressed to the readers. 
It is likely to stimulate the interest of 
the readers to know more and more. 
about our past. The language used in 
the book is easy and within the com- 
prehension of pupils. Technical words, 
wherever introduced are explained. 

The illustrations are attractive but 
could be made more appealing to 
children. It would be more instructive 
if the number of illustrations was 
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greater and if they had variety. To 
reduce price, half-page illustrations and 
illustrations in black and white could 
be made. The placement of the illus- 
trations also needs attention. 


An over-all representation of the 
time-sense by means of an illustration 
at the end of the book should help 
understanding historical events in their 
proper sequence. 


The format, cover, typography and 
general lay-out of the publication are 
good. It should, however, be possible to 
reduce the bulk and price of the book 
by using more suitable paper. It being 
a children’s book the binding should be 
more durable than what it is now. 


The book could really be ‘useful for 
Indian children if it is translated into 
the regional languages, which children 
know well at this age. 


D. N. GAIND 


Psychotherapy with Children by Clark 
E. Monstakas; published by Harper 
& Bros, New York, 1959; pp 324; 
price $ 5.00. 


This book is based upon the study 
of the vital relationships which develop 
between the child and his therapist. 
Within this dynamic setting, it is pos- 
sible for the therapist to study and 
for the child to ‘experience’ with an- 
other human being the difficulties and 
the problems which have impeded his 
normal emotional growth and the re- 
lease of forces which ultimately help 
him to overcome the impediments in 
healthy personality functioning and 
development. This theoretical approach 
is essentially based on the principles of 
therapy evolved by Otto Rank—one of 


the Prominent pupils of Freud—and 
later applied by child therapists like 
Lessi Taft and Frederick Allen. Al- 


though couched in a dynamic frame- 
work this type of therapy differs from 
the psycho-analytical therapy of child- 
ren, namely, the interpretation of the 
deeply repressed material, which is as- 
sumed to be responsible for the psycho- 
pathology of child’s behaviour, is not 
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attempted, and greater emphasis is 
given to the creation of therapeutic 
conditions in which the child can func- 
tion as a spontaneous and self-aware 
person. In other words, the main role 
of the therapist is to function essen- 
tially as a catalyst with minimum 
amount of interference in the child's 
verbal and play productions, but with 
the maximum amount of emotional 
security and acceptance available to 
him in this intensely human relation- 
ship. Hence this type of therapy is call- 
ed the Relationship Therapy. 


Dr. Monstakas characterises the 
child’s problem thus: “At the root of 
the child’s difficulty is the submis- 
sion and denial of the self—the growth 
of the self has been impaired because 
of his rejection in important personal 
relationships. He has been severely re- 
jected by others and has come to reject 
himself. He is cut off from vital selt- 
resources which would enable him to 
develop in accordance with own parti- 
cular talents.” 


“In every aspect of therapy, the child 
is encouraged to free himself, to regain 
touch with his real feelings. The free- 
dom to talk, to express himself, to make 
decisions, the constant recognition of 
his self, and the process involved m 
these experiences enable the child to 
recover a sense of self-esteem and to 
restore his powers as a unique indivi- 
dual.” 


The possibilities of the application of 
such a therapeutic approach is not a 
fined to essentially seriously disturbe 
children but cover the whole gam 
work with children starting with is 
“normal” child and extending to ach 
psycho-pathological disturbances 
childhood. 


Apart from trained psycho-therapis 
the book is of particular value oe 
lightened and discerning teachers a 
parents and all those persons wo ot 
interested in the study of dyna i a 
vating forces which operate in i We 
behaviour in general. This boo tel 
lineates the basic psychological pr 
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ple that the clear factors in human re- 
lationships,—e.g., the institutional needs, 
the reactions to the satisfaction and 
justification of these needs, and the de- 
fences employed to cope with pain and 
anxiety generated in inter-personal 
situations—essentially are the same in 
the whole span of the emotional growth 
of man. 


L. C. BHANDART 


Education in Denmark by Willis Dixon; 
published by George G. Harrap & 
Co., London, 1958; pp. 233; price 
25 sh. nett. 


This book gives a very detailed ac- 
count of the education in Denmark. It, 


however, does not cover University 
education. 
The author has taken considerable 


pains in studying developments in the 
theory of education from the earliest 
times to the present day. While the 
details may interest the student of the 
history of education, the general reader 
May find them a 
arrangement of topics also does not help 
in holding the attention of the reader. 
Further, the absence of an index does 
hot facilitate easy reference. These, 
however, do not detract from the ex- 
cellence of the book in other respects. 


Tn the first three chapters the author 
traces the history of education in Den- 
mark from the earliest times. Up to 
1900, the Conservatives were in power. 
The Venstre (Farmers) Party succeed- 
ed them in 1901 and after World War li, 
the Social Democratic Party became 

e major party. These political 
changes had their repercussions on the 
educational policy of the country. In 
the 19th century, the number of schools 
increased under the influence of the 
liberal section among the conservatives 
who were in power. A more rapid de- 
velopment became marked after 1900, 
when the Venstre Party had come into 
Power. After the Social Democrats be- 
came the major party, there was an 
aicteasing tendency on the part of the 
“overnment to increase its control over 


little dull. The- 


education. The facilities for education 
also increased at a rapid pace. This. 
is evident from the expenditure incur- 
red on the education of Danish child- 
ten. At present the budget for educa- 
tion in the State works out to 413 mil- 
lion Kroner or 744 Kroner per child 
(equivalent to Rs. 500) which is cer- 
tainly a very high figure. 5 

In many countries in the West, there 
is an institution called “the School 
Board” (there may be various names 
for this institution). The objective of 
setting up a School Board is to have a 
democratic institution to-foster educa- 
tion. In practice it has, however, been 
observed that these School Boards are 
dominated by conservatives or richer 


:groups; the education provided is not 


of a high standard due to the desire of 
the controlling groups to keep down 
the education taxes. Denmark, how- 
ever, had not to see the seamy side of 
these bodies—largely due to the pre- 
sence of a highly centralised Govern- 
ment and absence of a rich and power- 
ful governing class. 


In Denmark, the Lutheran Church 
(which is the State Church) had consi- 
derable say in the education of the 
children so long as the Conservative 
Party was in power. The parson was 
chairman, by right, of the Parish School 
Commission. Such ex-officio member- 
ship was withdrawn only in 1933. At 
present the Church is not directly re- 
presented on the School Commission. 
Denmark has adopted the perfectly sen- 
sible policy of completely disassociat- 
ing the Churai from the educational 
set-up of the country. 

Copenhagen with its large population 
has been given a separate type of school 
organisation and a great deal of auto- 
nomy in managing its educational sys- 
tem. This is primarily due to the fact 
that out of a total population of about 
4.3 millions, Copenhagen alone accounts 
for about 1.2 millions. While the general 
supervisory control of the State Minis- 
try over institutions outside Copenhagen 
is almost complete, it is the town coun- 
cil that has exercised almost complete 
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authority over the education of the 
children in the Greater Copenhagen 
area. - 


In the Danish system there are exami-_ 


nation Middle schools and non-examina- 
tion Middle schools. It appears that the 
first group trains students who would 
go to the higher institutions. This 
appears to be a sensible arrangement. 


It would be interesting to note that 
while co-education was prevalent in the 
rural areas for quite a long time, in 
Greater Copenhagen area it was intro- 
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duced only in 1946 and that it is being f 
introduced in the towns only at the pre- — 
sent day. 


The problems of a small independent 
State with a different pattern of econo- 
mic activity, would of course be com- 
pletely different, from those in our coun- 
try. m 
This book will, however, be of consi- 
derable academic interest to our edu- ~ 
cational administrators and heads of | 
teacher-training institutions. 


PVS. 
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$ Any Time, Any Place, Any Where l1 å : 


Be it civil or military literacy centre, our Slated Roll-up Black Boards 
will be found useful for the quick, spread of literacy. 


Since they ‘are Slated, they can be written on with chalk clearly and 
can be wiped off with duster easily. 


Since they are coated with Scientific colour, they can be Tread out 


use at any literacy centre by eminent educationists at home and 
abroad. i 


For literature and testimonials please write immediately to: 


Megh Slate Factory Private Ltd., 


P. B. No. 24, 


a from any angle of vision. i 

$ Since they possess the above qualities, they are recommended for 
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Macmillan’s s ; 
READ BY YOURSELF 2 


Supplementary Readers. 
BY). ASE E 
Sulabha Panandikar & Arthur P. Pereira 


This new Series of Supplementary Readers has been specially prepared 
to meet the needs of non-English medium schools. Their special feature 
is that they provide interesting reading material of an informative F 
which will satisfy the natural curiosity of children, The themes of the _ 
books cover the field of nature study, biography, adventure, etc., and 
range from the lowly ant or the house-fly to great men famous all over the 
world. $ 


Now Available S : 
The Dogz— Man’s Best Friend (Grade I for Standards VI & VII) 45 nP. 
The Fly and the Spider (Grade II for Standards VIII & IX) 55 nP. 
Edison the Inventor (Grade IHI for Standards X & XI) 65 nP. 
In the Press 2 
The Story of Hans Andersen (Grade I for Standards VI & VII) 

he Magic Piper (Grade,  ,, VIM & IX) 
Father Flanagan of Boy’s Town (Grade III ,, » X & XI) 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD. 


corporated in England with Limited Liability) _ 
Ae i + “ CALCUTTA * MADRAS 
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means of simplified but accurate drawings. The text is 
instructive, simply written and conveys precisely the same 
message as the pictures. : 


WONDERS OF THE MODERN WORLD 
Man-Made Moons; What’s New in Flying; Building Big 
Things; Inside the Atom; Machines Which Seem to Think; 
Speeding into Space; A Message Round the World; Let's 
Look at the Sky; Fire!; If you Could See Inside; This is 
How it Works; I'll Show You How it Happens; Wonders 
of the Universe. Each 7s. 


THE WONDER WORLD OF NATURE 
The Wonder. World of Earth and Sky; Too Small to See; { 
The Wonder World of Lorig Ago; The Wonder World of mo 
Trees and Flowers; A New Life Begins. Each 7s. { 


The ‘Famous Childhoods’ Series 


A new series written for children, about children who grew 
up to become famous men and women. The authors are E 
authorities on their subjects and have the ability to write ‘ 

- historical fiction of the highest order. Each 10s. 6d. 
{ 


The Young Shakespeare. By ROSEMARY ANNE SISSON 
> The Young Dickens. By PATRICK PRINGLE 

The Young George Stephenson, By C. HAMILTON ELLIS 

The Young Florence Nightingale. By LETTICE COOPER 

“The Young Marie Curie. By CLARE H. ABRAHALL 


Illustrated English | 


A. F, SCOTT. Primary Books I-IV, each 5s. Secondary Books ‘ 
LIV, each 6s. A graded English course, illustrated. 


The Max Parrish Readers 


Provides a graded reading course covering four stages. 
Each book is fully illustrated and is priced at 4s. 


MAX PARRISH & CO. LTD. 


Agents in India: OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


The Max Parrish Colour Books 
MARIE NEURATH, The use of the Isotype visual method 
ensures maximum clarity. Each subject is explained by 
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In This Issue 


, 


There has, of late, been a spate of discussion on the growing fissi- 
parous tendencies in our national life, and the thinking of responsible 
men in various walks of life has been directed towards finding some 
effective means by which these tendencies can be checked. If the 
country as a whole is to feel the beneficial impact of the various 
constructive projects that we have undertaken since Independence 
hot only should these tendencies be checked but a way found to weld 
the nation into one emotional entity. The emotional reaction to the 
new-found opportunities of serving the country should be a love of 
the land of India as a whole and not a thoroughgoing predisposition 
to one or the other part of it ina wrong kind of regional or competi- 
tive spirit. Much depends on the citizens of India in the making and 
how we are helping them to grow. We have devoted this issue of 
The Education Quarterly to the consideration of what our educators 
can do to help the integration of the country into one emotional unit. 


Giving a historical account of the geographical and cultural unity 
of India since ancient times right down to the growth of modern 
nationalism, K. A. Nilakanta Sastri recommends the retention of 

.,, English in our educational and administrative system and the recov- 
noiery of the old spirit of tolerance. In ‘National Integration in India’, : 
"an article released to the press, Humayun Kabir makes a plea for the ~ 

reorientation of school courses, especially the teaching of history, $ 
creation of a corpus of common Indian literature, promotion of inter- ; 
l State cultural exchanges, and organisation of museums at State and 
District levels so as to present the contribution of a particular area 
in the background of the totality of Indian culture. As short term 
measures he suggests Sa of educational opportunities, provi- 
ž 22°F 
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sion of representation to different sections of people in all key 


services, and removal of disparities. Rajkumari Amrit Kaur exam- 


ines the causes that have brought about the present state of affairs 
and shows what education can do to stem the tide of disintegration, 


Ayesha Jacob thinks that the task of instilling a sense of oneness in 


the country can be achieved if we start with children at the school 
` stage. Ziauddin Alavi makes out a case for the training of the 
emotions of the people by reorienting the whole system of education, 
Sohan Singh anticipates a commonwealth of autonomous linguistic 
states in a generation or two and gives a broad outline of a pro- 
gramme of emotional integration which would help in the smooth 
working of the commonwealth. As an example of how the difficul- 


ties that we face in India have been experienced elsewhere, Oscar 
Handlin’s contribution is bound to be of interest to our readers. The 1 
article sets out the processes by which the wide variety of ethnic: l 
and religious groups in the United States managed to weld to form. 


a unified nation. 


It is in the field of education, as we have said earlier, that the he: 
battle has to be fought if the goal in view is to be won. For, it is the nopi 
practising teacher who can kindle the vision, in the young in his 1 
charge, the vision of India, from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin, 1 
from Saurashtra to Assam, integrated, for the first time in her / 
history, as one unit, albeit with diverse limbs. We hope that the” 
thoughts that have been collected in this issue on this theme of great aii 
Moment will be of interest and help to the teaching public in their 


day-to-day tasks, 


—EDITOR | 
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Facets of Indian Unity— 
A Historical View 


yes REALIZED her political unity and 

developed a sense of nationalism in 
the modern sense in the nineteenth 
century, under the influence of British 
education and administration. This 
sense of unity found its most pro- 
nounced expression in the sessions of 
the Indian National Congress which 
held its first session in 1885, ‘The Bri- 
tish reactions in India and in England 
to the growth of Indian nationalism 
were varied. Some were hard-boiled 
conservatives and colonialists who held 
that the Indians were an inferior race 
incapable of emulating the nations of 
the west in politics, art, industry and 
so on. There was also a more liberal 
school which looked upon India as a 
trust and looked forward to the day 
when Indians, with talents matured 
under their benign guidance in many 
fields, would stand up-to them and 
demand their freedom as a nation. On 
the whole this school prevailed, and 
the two world wars, and the superb 
leadership of the last phases of the 
national movement. by Mahatma 
Gandhi, brought the day of liberation 
much hearer than had been anticipated 
y the most sanguine liberal optimists, 
and Britain pulled out of India in 1947. 


Two-Nation Theory 


But there was a rift within the lute. 
ne Muslims who were a strong mino- 
tity with memories of conquest a 
Tule over the Hindus jibbed at the 
tt of a modern democratic con- 
f tution for India, and some of their 
oremost. thinkers and political lead- 
ers put forward the theory that India 


7 T yi 
K. A. Nmakanta Sasmi, Historian, 
Madras " 


was not one nation but two nations, 
and that each must have a guaranteed , 
homeland it can call its own, Since the 
massive push of Islam into Hindustan 


‘in’ the thirteenth century, history has 


witnessed several attempts at adjust- 
ing Hindu-Muslim relations and bring- 
ing about a peaceful co-existence. 
Akbar and Dara deserve to be remem- 
bered in this field; but these efforts 
failed on the whole, and apart from 
mutual give and take in minor exter- 
nals like food, dress and the arts like 
music, dance etc., no real understand- 
ing or harmony was reached. In the re- 
cent decades the prospect of oglas 
rian democracy accentuated acerbities, 
frustrated even the most reasonable 
plans of accommodation, rendered the 
partition of the country inevitable, and 
what is worse, made the J 
blood-stained and acrimonious. ‘ hougi 
there are some who hold p - 
stan was the only, and on the whole, 
not a bad solution of the big issue 
history may hold that it did no g 


to either of the parties and much harm 


to both. We seem to be still on a rising 
curve of suspicion and antagonism. - 


Geographical Entity - 
For one thing Pakistan has brol 
the natural geog na -unity of 
India. The Indo-Pakistan frontier is 
nowhere anything but an artificial and 
conventional line, maintenance of 
which may raise difficulty even bet- 

ween gae mon senaya ti T 
India and Pakistan a 

OREA Before the partition which 
created Pakistan with its two far-flung 
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wings separated by the whole width of 
India, the vast sub-continent was a de- 
finite geographical entity. Imposing 
features of mountain and sea made of 
it a self-contained world whose life 
through the centuries was on the 
whole seldom much disturbed in its 
tenor. The area that is now West Pakis- 
tan, however, had a tendency even 
trom Pc ustorl: times to develop 
close relations with the state systems of 
western and central Asia for short 
Stretches of time, but the trend was 
reversed under British rule which did 
not anticipate the emergence of Pakis- 
tan till just before its end. Tranians, 
Greeks, Sakas, Pallavas, Kushanas and 
Huns found their way into India at 
different times, and in g num- 
; but none of them altered the 
ways of Indian life in ar fundamental 
: often vo) untarily em- 

ways, becoming Saivites, 
so on. The Madhyadesa 
in the Gangetic Plain was the hub of 
Indian civilization and most 
notable empires of Indian histo; 
and here, each adding tangibly to 


x shmir, Nepal etc. were occupied and 
developed early into prominent cen- 

tres of Hindu cul Hindu in 
a broad sense so as to include Buddhist 
ete-—and the Himalayas, Kailasa and 
Manasarovar attained great celebrity 
in legend and song, 


the uth, which he 
Agastya, we may note b 


acs 


south India, where he has an abode in’ 
the Podiya hills—the Bettigo of Pig. 
lemy and the southern most section of 
the Western ghats, and later of Indo- 
nesia and Indo-china where his wor. 
ship in temples is attested by several 
inscriptions. The work of the sage and! 
his followers so completely Hinduised 
these eastern lands, that for Ptolemy. 
and the mediaeval Arab geographers 
the name of India covered all the tana 
and islands to the east right up to Can- 
ton in China, 


There were other dividing lines 
within India like the Tungabhadra and 
Krishna line, and the Western ghats, 
a more or less solid wall parallel to 
the Arabian sea coast, passable only in 
two placesmorth and south of Bombay 
along the roads to Agra and Poona, 
and also across the twenty mile wide 
Palghat gap. The western coast of the 
Peninsula was therefore virtually cut 
off into a separate regime which deve- 
loped lasting trade and culture rela- 
tions with the Arabs both before and 
after they embraced Islam, and the 
Roman and Byzantine empires. There 
was indeed no organized navy ee 
Mughal empire to oppose the advent 
of the European powers be 
with Portugal, but sea power was i 
neglected in earlier times, and j 
Andhra Satavahanas and the Chi ate 
in particular took a great part in laid 
colonization of the east and even laic 
low the powerful maritime empire 
Sri Vijaya in Indonesia. à 


aq 
Intermingling 


SHR ; 
Race was held to be an import ; 
element in nationalism in the 
teenth century. But the prer e 
physical anthropology and the Hi n 
abuse of the. concept of race, hawi $ 
to the virtual disappearance ©: abe 
term from modern parlance. a od 
notion is diehard, and has ha ane 
doubt, some part in the deve i 
of the two nation theory that br sional 
about Pakistan, and in the occa o 
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outbursts of feeling in the south 
against the north and particularly in 
the Tamil (Dravidian) country against 
the Aryan, often glibly identified with 
the Brahmin. In fact race and culture 
have become so thoroughly inter- 
mingled in India through the centuries 
~ that we may truly say that all of us 
are ‘mongrels’ of sorts. 

Culture has come to take the place 
of race in the identification of different 
human groups, and the word “implies 
an integrated complex of speech, 
beliefs including religion, habits and 
manners and so on. In historical times 
the dominant note of India’s culture 
has been its tolerance and desire for 
peace. Scholars now recognize three 
pre-Aryan cultures which they desig- 
nate as Nishada, Kirata, and Dravidian, 
, the place of the Indus valley culture 

being still indeterminate. But the 
Aryans were-beyond peradventure the 
prime makers of Indian Culture. Till 
far into the present century it was 
Usual to attribute to the Aryans every- 
thing good in Indian Culture, to trace 
the bad elements to pre-Aryans, and to 
write as if India had no history before 
the Aryan advent. The discovery of 
the Indus valley culture and the ad- 
vance of linguistic studies have 
shattered this view, and brought about 
a reaction which goes too far on the 
other side on occasions. The patent 
fact that unlike the Red Indians and 
the Maoris a good proportion of Indian 
pre-Aryans survived, the Aryan rishis 
Patiently working out a modus vivendi 
and a social system that ensured a de- 

te place for every group in the 
Social system is evidence of the toler- 
ie and desire for peace mentioned 
i Ove, and of the complexity of the 
yido-Aryan culture system. We may 
eave to philologists and social anthro- 
Pologists the determination of the 
exact measure. of the contribution 
Made by each co-operating group. But 
Wwe must note that so far archaeology 
aS come across no evidence to match 


the glories described in the Puranas 
and epics, or prove the existence of an 
advanced Dravidian civilization ante- 
dating the mingling of Aryans and 
Dravidians. 


Hinduism a Binding Force 


It is well known that in the sphere 
of religion the Aryans took over much 
from the pre-Aryan inhabitants, and 
that a progressive syncretism at many 
levels evoked a complex pantheon 
which accommodated the myths, be- 
liefs and practices of diverse origins. 
That is why Hinduism is am amor- 
phous religion hard to define precisely. 
There was little room for any strong 


- protestantism in an arrangement. that 


was so latitudinarian, and Buddhism 
and Jainism, the only protests of a con- 
siderable nature, could not disrupt the 
Hindu fold, and became assimilated to 
Hinduism in many respects. The un- 
bridgeable rift in religion came only 
with Islam and its iconoclasm with the 
consequences we have already indi- 
cated. Hinduism was a binding na- 
tional force; its sociology, including 
the much maligned caste system, was 
universally accepted in principle from; 
Kashmir to Cape Comorin, and so was 
the ethical ideal of Dharma, though 
there were protean changes and varia- , 
tions in both with time and locality. 
Anyone who contemplates the vastness 
of the country, the diversity of its peo- 
ples and cultures, and the generally 
well sustained conformity among them 
to definite social institutions and ideals, 
will grant readily that the seers and 
law-givers of ancient India deserve to 
be counted among the most successful 
educators of the world. They instituted 
centres of pilgrimage in all the remote 
corners of the vast country, and 
counted particular rivers from all over 
the land among the most sacred 
streams; people moved readily from 
one end of the country to another to 
gather spiritual -merit and incidentally 
reap all the broadening effects on the 
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mind of extensive travel. And they 
did this in a slow and fruitful tempo 
which constitutes a notable contrast to 
the rapid globe-trotting of our times. 


` The popular literature which set 
forth the ideals of the land in the epics 
and the puranas had no mean share in 
spreading common ideals of faith and 
conduct, and bringing about an un- 
surpassed sense of belonging to one 
another—a feeling which included the 
Hindu colonies of the east for many 
centuries. All this literature was con- 
ceived and written out first in the 
Sanskrit language which was another 
great bond of cultural unity. The men- 
tion of Sanskrit brings up the role of 
language as a factor in nationalism; 
but before we say something on this, 
we must make one other observation 
on religion today. 
- Secular State 

` The declaration of India as a secular 
State, and the rapid progress of science 
and technology among us today are 
et to induce the belief that the hold 
of religion on the minds of men is apt 
to weaken and die out. This prognosis, 
we venture to suggest, is not likely to 
be correct. The secular state is not a 
new thing in India; there was no state, 
except possibly the Islamic, which was 
not secular in India, though they did 
not proclaim this in terms as we do 
now. The ruling dynasties or chiefs 
had their own religious faiths, which 
they btn more liberally than 
the others, but all faiths alike claimed 
and got their attention, and religious 
persecution was most decidedly the 
exception, not the rule. In this respect 
the public of India has not broken 
new ground, and though, for obvious 
reasons, it is cautious in dealing with 
minority faiths, it has by no means 
abjured all concern with religious 
matters—witness the Hindu religious 
endowments. commission and the laws 
on the subject. Again though some 
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forms of religious observance, like the 
daily Sandhya or pilgrimages, may be 
going out of practice—and attempts are 
not wanting to revive them—the prac- 
tice of other forms like listening to 
expositions of the epics, harikathas, 
and other religious discourses is by no 
means on the wane. And heads of reli- 
gious institutions, of the larger maths 
for instance, are wielding wide influ- 
ence and enjoying considerable pat- 
ronage from the people. Other reli- 
gions than Hinduism, Islam and Chris- 
tianity, are quite keen on their tradi- 
tional observances and there is no fear 
of their fading out. But the question 
how far religion conduces to the pros 
motion of active morality in social life 
has always remained, and will remain, 
a moot question. The influence of 
caste, a semi-religious social institu- 
tion, was indeed diminishing under the 
impact of modern democratic notions, 
the influence of nationalism, — and 
Gandhiji’s attack on ‘untouchability; 


but it is to be feared that the adult 


franchise and the privileges accord 

to backward classes under the Consti 
tution, have brought about a set back 
in this respect and tended to strengthen 
the hold of caste; we have become 
aware of this, and will doubtless do 
something more about it than merely 
shout against ‘casteism’. Some castes in 


some parts of the country where they 


dominated official and social life for 
some time or are presumed to have 


done so, are being silently but sharply ~ 


discriminated against; this too $ 
wrong, and will doubtless change be 
course of time when better sense ag 


gins to prevail. 


Language 

We now take up language which e 
become a major issue today. Sanskrit, 
as already stated, was for long the boni 
of cultural unity and played a ro 
similar to that of Latin in mediaev 
pa pe It was a refinement of Pani 
and 


is successors of one popular dia- 
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lect, perhaps of North-Western India, 
and soon became the main literary 
language of India which enriched and 
controlled the development of many 
popular idioms all over the country 
except the extreme south, where Dra- 
vidian languages held their own though 
considerably influenced by Sanskrit 
vocabulary and grammar including 
prosody. In the rest of the country 
the pre-Aryan languages almost com- 
pletely died out, except for small 
pockets that have survived in hills and 
forests, and the people learned the 
idiom of the new-comers. The popular 
speeches, the Prakrits, also brought up 
literatures of their own and developed, 
in due course, into the modern Indo- 
Aryan speech family. Then came Per- 
sian with the Muslims which became 
the Court Language and under the 
compulsory order of Todar Mal, many 
Hindu officials of the Mughal empire 
learned Persian and became adepts at 
it, Urdu was another offshoot of 
Islamic India which developed a rich 
literature of its own. Lastly came 
English which was adopted, deliberate- 
ly and in response to demands from 
progressive Indians and liberal Eng- 
lishmen, as the medium of Indian edu- 
cation from the nineteenth century. 
‘This has served as well and enabled 
us to develop a reasonably high 
Standard in science and technology 
besides serving as a common medium 
of communication throughout the 
country. Modern Indian nationalism is 
in no small measure a product of Eng- 
lish Education, and the poe of 
the Indian National Congress have 
generally been conducted in that 
language. 


But now we are in the midst of a- 


new patriotic threat which spells dis- 
Tuption. Let us hope that it is a pass- 
Ing phase and that we shall soon get 
Over it. To rouse popular conscious- 
ness in the fight against British ‘im- 
Perialism’ the Congress divided the 


‘could have been a 


country into linguistic regions each 


with a Congress Committee of its own 
to organize and carry out the construc- 
tive programme among the people. 
This served a useful purpose, and went 
far to enlist popular support to the 
nationalist movement. But it should’ 
be remembered that the more impor- 
tant developments in the literatures of 
these languages—the coming up of new 
genres like novel, short story, drama, 
essay and so on, and above all the 
growth of a vigorous prose style (all 
old literature was mainly verse)—was 
due to the influence of English litera- 
ture, foreign missionaries, and the 
universities of India. Most clearly, a 
wrong turn was taken in the attempts 
to perpetuate the linguistic provinces ~ 
of the Congress as constituent states 
of the Indian Union and to terminate 
the use of English with the cessation 
of English rule in India. These were 
gross misapplication of the techniques 
of accompa quite as much as of 
fasts and satyagrahas galore which dis- 
turb life in different parts of the coun- 
try and have become chronic among 
our students. The States Re-organisa- 


‘tion Commission started by condemn- 


ing language as a test of statehood but 
aerial? from the criteria it laid down 
for itself and we are confronted, for 
the first time in our long history, with 
the consequences of the formula ‘one 
language, one State’. The results are 
quite as mischievous as those in nine- 
teenth century Europe from the cry 
‘one nation, one state’, Some pub- 
licists, wise after the event, now advo- 
cate Zonal states, and even a 
constitution which will replace the pre- 
sent federal structure, which is in fact 
the residue left of the complexities of 
accommodating the Muslims and the 
princely states in the British Indian 
Constitution that ae pe E on 
if these radical rem 
on a dopted at gue aag 
e Constituent Assembly was still a 
ek are open to us now. We did not 
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think rapidly enough on the conse- 
quences of Partition, and we could not 
anticipate the political integration of 
India brought about by the construc- 
tive initiative of Vallabhbhai Patel. 
We must now make the best of an in- 
trinsically bad situation, put a curb on 
‘linguism’, make up our minds to re- 
tain English in our educational and 
administrative system as a window on 
the wide and progressive world out- 
side, and a force of unity and integra- 
tion within, and stop monkeying with 
our education according to the whims 
of ardent, but ignorant politicians—a 
process which has gone on rather un- 


© Like the 
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checked since we attained Independ- 

ence with the dire consequences we 

see before us; we must one and all 
learn to think with our own brains 

instead of with our blood and recap- 

ture the old spirit of tolerance and 

peace which took full account of facts 

and sought to accommodate them all — 
in a common frame-work to which all 

could conform. We must hold actively 

to the realization that we shall lose 

our foreign contacts at our peril. That 

is the way for India to ensure for 

herself a continuance of the respected 

place she now holds among the pro- 

gressive nations of the world, 


ocean she received the tribute of a thousand rivers, and 


though she was disturbed often enough, and storms raged over the 


surface of her waters, the sea continued to be the sea. 


It is astonishing 


to note how India continued successfully this process of assimilation 
and adaptation. It could only have done so if the idea of a fundamental 
unity were so deep-rooted as to. be accepted even by the newcomer, and 


if her culture were flexible and ada 


© A nation’s character is the sum of its splendid deeds; they constitute 
the nation’s inheritance. They awe foreign 
animate our own people. 


one common patrimony, 
powers, they arouse and 
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ptable to changing conditions. 


—Jawaharlal Nehru 


—Henry Clay 


National Integration 
in India 


T srouchour INDIAN HISTORY, we find 

on the one hand a tendency to- 
wards unification on the basis of 
religion and culture and on the other of 
fragmentation due to differences in 
language and customs and economic and 
political interests. Diversity is ines- 
capable in a country so large in area and 
with such differences in landscape and 
climate. The fact that different peoples 
came into India at different times a 
added to the complexity. Even the 
Aryans did not migrate to India as a 
unified body of people but came in 
driblets over many centuries. The same 
story has been repeated in later times 
and small scale migration into India 
was almost continuous till. the begin- 
nings of the contemporary age. 


It has been a paradox of Indian his- 
tory that in spite of a basic identity of 
culture, the country has been divided 
a kingdoms which have often deve- 
Oped sub-nationalities sharply distin- 
guished from one another. In the past, 

lack of communication encouraged 
ocal variations and often prevented 
clashes between different areas. Impro- 
vements in methods of transport and 
communication have brought different 
regions nearer to one another in physi- 
ae terms but also provoked conflicts 
ased on their diversity. Increase in 
Population without corresponding in- 
ease in national wealth has made 

ese local conflicts sharper. Many 
ag are worried today by discords 
y ich arise from differences of langu- 
age, religion, caste or community but 
ese differences can be overcome and 


Humayun Kastr, Minister of Scientific 
Research and Cultural Affairs, 
Government of India, New Delhi 


national integration achieved if we re- 
cognise four basic facts. 


It is the social and economic back- 
wardness of the country which is res- 
ponsible for many of the fissiparous ten- 
dencies that are revealed from time to 
time. When all citizens can be assured 
of a human standard of life, many of 
the present conflicts will disappear. It 
is the uncertainty of securing the means 
of livelihood that often leads indivi- 
duals or groups to emphasise their caste, 
communal, religious or linguistic affini- 
ties in order to strengthen their claims 
on the national resources. 


The fact that in spite of considerable 
industrial development since indepen- 
dence, employment under government 
or in public or private firms seems to 
many the best guarantee of economic 
and social security further emphasises 
this tendency to rely on sectional claims 
and loyalties. Even in admission to 
educational institutions, caste, commu- 
nal or linguistic considerations are 
brought up because many aspirants feel 
that they may not get their dues with- 
out such additional support. 


Total Heritage 

Very few Indians are willing to ac- 
cept the total heritage of India and a 
large majority are content to draw 
upon and take pride in only certain sec- 
tions or aspects of Indian history and 
culture. The fact that there were in 
the past many kingdoms and the pre- 
eminence of one meant the subordina- 
tion of others is an example of the way 
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in which territorial loyalties are attach- 
ed to a part rather the whole of 
India. Differences in religion and lan- 
guage have further encouraged this 
tendency, It is an unfortunate fact that 
heroes of one area, religion, language or 
community are often unacceptable to 
men of other areas, religions, languages 
or communities, The extreme example 
is the failure of large sections of Mus- 
lims to accept the heroes of ancient 
India as part of their cultural heritage 
and of many Hindus to accept the con- 
tribution of non-Hindus, specially Mus- 
lims, to the evolution of Indian culture. 

fragmentation of consciousness is 
one of the basic reasons why fissiparous 
forces can so caly arouse the passions 
of one section of the Indian people 
against another, 


Recognition of Diversities 


The long. history of India seems to 
prove conslusively that on the one 
and, the diversities of India can never 
be fully Ae, ag and on the other 
that India prospered whenever 
these diversities have been recognised 
and accommodated in a larger sening. 
Thus in the ancient period, when Bud- 
dhism and Brahmanism flourished side 
by side, India reached great heights of 
achievement and glory. When the rise 
of neo-Brahmanism led to sregard or 
suppression of Buddhism, the decline of 
India began. Similarly, in the middle 
ages, Akbar’s policy of equal treatment 
for all religious communities led to 
splendid success while the attempt to 
reverse that policy was mainly respon- 
sible for the breakup of the Mughal Em. 
pire. Today, in a democratic setting, 
the recognition of and regard for diver- 
sity is even more important and can 
supply the basis for India’s greatest 
contribution to the world. 


There must be not only acceptance of 
and regard for the diverse elements of 
India’s life, but what is equally impor- 
tant, each of these elements must be 
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able to feel that it is contributing to 
the development of the whole of India, 
The majorit 


the case make the largest contribution 


to India’s advancement, but unless the — 


minorities feel that they are equal part- 
ners in this common national endeay- 
our, they cannot be fully integrated 
into the nation while retaining their 
distinctive character. 


Against this background of what ap- 
pear to be basic facts, the achievement 
of national integration requires both 
long and short term measures. 


Reorientation of School Courses 


Among the long term measures, the 
first and foremost must be education, 
The growing generations must be train- 
ed up to be Indians who accept their 
total heritage. With this end in view, 
school courses, and especially the tea- 
ching of history, will have to be reori- 
ented. While school histories must give 
the truth and nothing but the truth, it 
is not necessary that elementary histo- 
ries should try to give the whole truth. 
Elementary thimory must from the 
nature of the case be short and simple 
and therefore highly selective. It is 
desirable that in such selection, some 
of the facts of clash and friction among 
territories, communities or religions 
should be slurred over and greater at- 
tention paid to the elements of Co- 
operation in Indian life and culture. 


Natural interest demands that schop} 
histories should be so prepared tha 
children do not develop sectional loy 
ties early in life. They should feel the 


unity of the country in its history, but - 


this does not demand any distortion of 
facts. As they grow up and go 


higher stages of education, all the diffe- 


rences can be gradually revealed bd 
them in an objective and dispassicta d 
way- What has been said of the tea = 
ing of history applies with equal cr 
to the teaching of literature. In selec 


ing literacy textbooks for school child-- 


must from the nature of - 
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ren, we have to be careful to ensure 
that attitudes of hatred or contempt are 
not fostered in any section of children 
for any other section. 


Scandinavian Example 

Very successful results have been ob- 
tained in the Scandinavian countries in 
dealing with past conflicts. Joint Com- 
missions supervise the selection of text- 
books in elementary schools in order to 
eliminate factors which may implant in 
the minds of small children hatred 
against another Scandinavian people. 
Norwegians, Swedes, Finns or Danes 
have often fought in the past but re- 
orientation of the teaching of history 
in their countries has created a larger 
Scandinavian rather than a narrowly 
national outlook. In India, a similar 


approach must be adopted to prevent“ 


the development of prejudices in the 
minds of children against any commu- 
nity, religion or linguistic or territorial 
group within or outside India. 


There is no denying that apart from 
the struggle for economic and political 
benefits, one other major cause of fric- 
tion among Indian peoples today is 
linguistic rivalry. The adoption of de- 
mocracy naturally led to a demand that 
the affairs of the State must be manag- 
ed in the language of the people and 
as such the demand for linguistic States 
was perhaps natural and indeed almost 
inevitable. It is an unfortunate fact 
that an impetus to this demand was 
given by the adoption of Hindi as the 
Official language of India. This adop- 
was also natural as Hindi is the 
anguage of the largest single group in 
the country, but all the same, it created 
among large sections of other language 
groups a certain apprehension that they 
might be less well placed in economic 
and political matters than their fellow 
fontrymen whose mother-tongue _is 
lindi. It cannot be denied that the in- 
sistence of some of the Hindi-speaking 
people for pushing ahead the program- 
me of adopting Hindi and the resistance 


„respond ti 


of some of the non-Hindi-speaking peo- ~ 
ples against that move are due to the 
hopes of the one group and the fears 
of the other that adoption of Hindi will 
give certain advantages to the Hindi- 
speaking people over other language 


groups. 
Development of Indian Languages. 


This makes it the more necessary to 
phase the adoption of Hindi in a way 
which will allay the fears, legitimate 
or otherwise, of non-Hindi-speaking 
Indians. One way of doing so is for the 
Union Government to accept the res- 
ponsibility of helping in the develop- 
ment of all modern Indian languages. 
If the Union funds allocated for the de- | 
velopment of Indian languages are dis- 
tributed among all the language groups 
on the basis of population, Hindi will 
still get the largest support, but peoples 
speaking other languages will have no 
cause or sense for grievance. In the 


` Jast three years, the Government of 


India have increasingly helped in the 
development of Indian languages other 
than Hindi and this has generally 
aroused a very favourable response 
among non-Hindi-speaking peoples of 
the country. a 

One aspect of this assistance to all 
Indian languages should be the transla- 
tion of classics from one Indian language 
to all other Indian languages so that a 
corpus of common Indian literature can 
be created. This in itself would held 
in the development of an all-India 
approach and outlook which it must be 
the aim of education to develop among 
the growing generations. Few things 
are so conducive to national unity as a 
common literary heritage. People who 
share the same legends and myths and 
o the same associations deve- 
lop a common outlook in spite of diffe- _ 
rences in religion, custom or language. _ 


Inter-State Cultural Exchange 
Among long term measures, two 
others may be briefly mentioned. In 
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spite of the over-riding unity of Indian 
culture, there are local variations 
which cannot be ignored. Very often 
the special features of one area are un- 
known or imperfectly known even in 
neighbouring areas. Strangeness at 
times leads to a sense of distance and 
even hostility. We have therefore to 
take measures for ensuring that the 
variety of Indian culture, at least in its 
broad aspects, is brought within the 
reach of all Indian citizens. It is with 
this end in view that for the last two 
years inter-State cultural exchanges in 
music, dance and drama have been or- 
ganised and they have proved popular 
and instructive. Such programmes 
should be further expanded, so that peo- 
le of one area or cultural tradition in 
dia may become familiar with the 
culture of other areas or traditions and 
recognise. elements of similarity which 
_will strengthen the sense of national 
solidarity. This is an extension in the 
visual field of the attempt to create a 
, common Indian literature through trans- 
lations into every Indian language of 
` the classics of each Indian language. 


Telugu people live in contiguous areas 
and for a long time they have lived in 
the same State and yet when last year 
the Kuchipudi dance of Andhra Pra- 
desh was shown, perhaps for the first 
time in the city of Madras, there was 
wide acclamation for their performance. 
Drama and Music are equally strong 
bonds for binding together people of 

ent areas and we must e and 
programmes for exhibiting in one State 
the special art forms of other States. 


Role of Museums 


Museums can also lay an i 
role in national i Pa a Sakae 
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is the main justification for the estab- 
lishment of national meseums in diffe- 
rent parts of the country. In addition, 
every State Museum as well as local 
museums at the District level should be 
so organised that the special contribu- 
tion of a particular ‘area is seen in the 
background of the totality of Indian 
culture. 


All these long term measures are 
basic but they will not show results for 
at least twenty or twenty-five years, the 
period required for the growth of a new 
generation. Short term measures are 
therefore inescapable and in the imme- 
diate present even more necessary. All 
measures, whether short or long term, 
must however aim at satisfying the 
four conditions mentioned earlier, 
namely, the acceptance of diversity of 
India as a fact, the adoption of the total 
Indian heritage by every citizen, the 
growth of a sense that every minority 
however small has a creative contribu- 


tion to make to the totality of Indian < 


culture, and the expansion of economic, 
social and political opportunities for 
all. 


Expansion of Educational Facilities 
In the expansion of opportunities, the 
greatest emphasis should perhaps be 
paid to the provision of educational faci- 
lities, especially professional and tech- 
nical training to the less fortunate sec: 
tions of the Indian people. Education 
has been recognised to be the greatest 
instrument of social mobility. Today, 
when all functions of society are be- 
coming increasingly dependent on sci- 


ence and technology, education has be — 
come the essential condition for the pro- 


gress and prosperity of individuals as 
well as groups. Some special meas 
are therefore necessary to ensure tha’ 
such concessions are not excessive oF 
permanent, as both 
communities suffer when they ate 
given undue protection or favour. 


The pattern adopted by the All India 
Council for Technical Education to en 


individuals and 
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sure adequate opportunities for less de- 
veloped groups may be mentioned in 
this connection. The Council has unani- 
mously agreed that upto 25 per cent of 
seats in Engineering and Technical 
Institutions may be reserved for pupils 
of comparatively backward communi- 
ties who may be given a weightagé up 
to 10 per cent of marks but this protec- 
tion will continue in full only for ten 
years, after which the weightage in 
marks will be reduced by 1 per cent 
every year, so that at the end of 20 years 
there will be neither reservation nor 
weightage. 


There is also a feeling of frustration 
among some sections of the Indian peo- 
ple, especially belonging to the minori- 
ties, because of their failure to secure 
an adequate share in services or indus- 


try and business. It has been mention- © 


ed earlier that in the peculiar cireum-. 
stances of India, services, especially 
under Government, have an undue at- 
traction for most people. That attrac- 
tion has been further enhanced by cen- 
tralised planning in recent years. To- 
day, even industry and commerce lar- 
gely depend upon allocations of resour- 
ces or facilities by a centralised autho- 
tity in which officials must from the 
Very nature of the case play an impor- 
tant tole. It is for this reason that re- 
e ntatives of minority groups, whe- 
her linguistic, religious, caste or com- 
pauna], often ask for an adequate share 
or members of their own group. 


3 ae matter requires careful conside- 
i ven to ensure that justice is done 
oth to individuals and groups while 
vamtaining the standard of public ser- 
i et In any measures they may be 
2 Pes the aim should be the removal 
3 sabilities rather than actual pre- 
rence or favour for any group. 


Tt is true that man i 

K. 1 y of the higher 

_ posts, specially under Government, are 

fille on a 

faaminations, At first sight this seems 
ensure completely fair treatment for 


competitive basis through 


all, but those who have experience of 
examinations know that it is not always 
possible to equate different subjects and 
different examiners. Especially in the 
interview,.an element of personal likes 
and dislikes cannot be ruled out. Also, 
certain groups have for historical rea- 
sons greater linguistic ability and 
generally do better in written exami- 
nation. It has been found from actual 
experience that of two persons who have 
entered through a competitive test, the 
one with the highest marks in the exa- 
mination has not always been the bet- 
ter officer in his subsequent career. 
There is therefore room for flexibility 
in such recruitment by ensuring that 
no one below a certain standard need 
be considered, but among those who 
have qualified there is room for some 
freedom of choice to see that different 
sections of the people are adequately 
represented in all the key services. 


All these problems of competition 
and selection, whether in educational 
institutions or in entry into services or 
industry or business, arise out of inade- 
quacy of opportunities. Where there is 
an expanding economy—and today un- 
der the impact of our Plans, the Indian 
economy is an expanding economy— | 
these problems should not become 
acute. If there are enough openings 
for every man, none will bolster up his 
claims by bringing up linguistic, caste, 
religious or provincial consideration. 


We must therefore examine careful- 
ly why there should be these complaints 
about frustration or lack.of opportunity 
when so many néw avenues are being 
opened up through the establishment or 
expansion of new types of industry and 
services. One reason may be that the 
new opportunities that are being creat- 
ed are not being equitably distributed 
throughout the entire community and 
perhaps certain sections are utilising 
positions- of vantage or privilege 
to reserve for their own groups a 
‘disproportionate share. If enquiry 
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reveals that this is so, measures 
should be taken to remove disparities 
and offer equal opportunities to all. 
Once we can ess the energy and 
enthusiasm of all sections of the peo- 
ple in this expansion of the economy, 


we will release an additional and al- 
most irresistible force for national integ- 
ration, since nothing unites a people l 
more than fellowship in a common en- — 


deavour for a noble cause. | 


SMILE AWHILE 


STUDENT: “. 


to give.” 


Mother tongue—language, so called because father so seldom has an 


opportunity of using it. 


_A young teacher, looking harassed, came into the school office and 
asked for one of the intelligence test forms. t 
going to do with just one test, he replied, “Oh, I just want to find ou 


if it’s them or me!” 
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. . but I don’t think I deserve an absolute zero.” 
TEAcHER: “Neither do I; but it is the lowest mark that I am allowed — 


When asked what he was 


Education and National 
Unity 


A VERY GREAT DEAL has recently been 
said in public speeches and in the 


_ Press too about “Emotional Integration”. 


` 


Many persons have asked me what ac- 
tually the phrase really means and I 
for one wish that simpler language 
could be used to convey to the general 
tun of people as to what is worrying 
those in charge of the leadership and 
governance of this country. 


Insimple language I imagine that the 
recent communal disturbances and the 
fact that. more and more people are be- 
ginning to think in terms of their com- 
munity or the State from which they 
come rather than in terms of Indians as 
an entity and India as a whole is what 
Is agitating the minds of us all. And 
gau may we be disturbed. It is there- 
ore the bounden duty of each one of us 

0 see how best we can rid ourselves of 


what is a real d i 
country, al danger to the unity of the 


Causes of Disunity 


fe re we try to treat a disease, it is 
oe to try to probe into the causes 
bat ave brought about such a sorry 
ae e of affairs. I so well remember 
oan we were struggling for our politi- 
i independence under the incompar- 
El e leadership of Gandhiji that if ever 
ie pomplained to him that the officials 
tel e British Government had delibera- 
deny nstigated communal rioting, as in- 
on they did, his invariable reply was 
en the searchlight inwards and see 
hea you yourself are to blame. No 
Sed takes root if the soil is unprepared 

Teceive it and no one can make you 


AR RRSP a i 
Raskumart AMRIT Kaur, Member of 
Parliament, New Delhi 


do wrong unless you are willing to suc- 
cumb.” It is, therefore, high time that 
we turned the searchlight inwards and 
asked ourselves why the enthusiasm 
and spirit of sacrifice and the patriotism 
that animated us during the years of the 
freedom struggle are no longer with us 
to guide and inspire. How right again 
was Gandhiji when he said that politi- 
cal independence was but the first step 
towards the attainment of the Ram 
Rajya of his dreams. It is true that we 
have made considerable progress in 
many directions. Big river-valley pro- 
jects, fertilizer plants, industries, rail- 
roads, civil aviation, atomic reactors, 
etc., etc., have contributed and are con- 
tributing greatly to our.economic pro- 
gress but something very much more 
than that is needed. Our Prime Minis- 
ter was right when he said the other 
day in one of his many utterances: 
“Thus in India we develop at one and 
the same time the broadest tolerance 
and catholicity of thought and opinion 
as well as the narrowest social forms of 
behaviour. This split personality has 


pursued us and we struggle ag t it 
In a more or less 


sessed. ; 
“We have to face, therefore, this crisis 


of the spirit in India even as ‘we have 
to face great political and economic pro- 
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blems. The industrial revolution is 
coming rapidly to India and changing 
us in many ways. It is an inevitable 
consequence of political and economic 
change that there should be social chan- 
ges also if we are to remain as integrat- 
ed human beings and an integrated 
nation. We cannot have political change 
and industrial progress and imagine 
that we can continue unchanged in the 
social sphere. The stresses and strains 
will be too great and if we do not re- 
solve them we shall crack up.” 


Why are we thinking as we do? Why 
do we want to divide ourselves up into 
linguistic areas? Why do we quarrel 
over language? Why are the minorities 
unhappy? Why do we still adhere to 
customs which are not in tune with pro- 
gressive thought? Why are we content 
to fill. our posts with second or even 
third best-personnel simply because in 
order to get the best we have to go out- 
side the narrow confines of our State? 
Why are we so oblivious of the laws of 
citizenship which really connote the 
science of life? Why cannot Brahmins 
live at peace ‘with non-Brahmins, Guje- 
ratis with Maharashtrians, Bengalis 
with Assamese, Tamilians with Andh- 
raites, Sikhs with Hindus and so on ad 
nauseam? It all seems so meaningless 
and yet is full of meaning when such 
big stakes as the integrity of the nation 
are involved. f 


The question surely arises as to where 
our leadership has gone wrong. By and 
large we are a very malleable people, 
easy to govern. Since the vast majority 
are uneducated, the fault of leading 
them astray must rest with those who 
govern and those who lead. I perso- 
nally feel that power has corrupted and 
that we are becoming more and more 
parochial because everyone wants to be 
in a better position in order to get some- 
thing for himself. Gandhiji taught 

‘those of us who were privileged to be 
near hini that one must always think 
in terms of what we can give to our 
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environment and thereby to our coun- 
try, never in terms of what we are 
going to get for ourselves. Example is — 
at all times better than precept and 7 

q 


those who are in power must set a good © 
pattern of behaviour themselves if they 
want our rank and file and youth to 
think in terms of the country rather — 
than of the State, of the nation rather — 
than of the community. No amount of © 
appeals for so-called “emotional inte- 
gration” will be of any avail if those in 
power do not give the lead in right © 
thought, right action and right speech; 


Role of Education 


What can Education do to stem the 
tide of dis-integration? First of all we 
must try to get educators of first class 
calibre. Teaching is in reality a voca= — 
tion and not merely a profession. But 
since the labourer is worthy of his hire, 
teachers’ salaries must be raised to at i 
least a living wage in order to attract 
our best men and women. The numeti- 
cal ratio between teacher and taught 
must be such as to enable the former 
to have close contact with his pupils. 
The teacher should also keep in touch 
with the parents and thereby under- l 
stand the handicaps that a child may 
suffer from his environment. Jhe 
character of those to whose charge We 
commit our children must be blameless. 
As a secular State we impart no e j 
gious instruction whatsoever. ae 
beginning to wonder whether this 18% 
the long run an advantage. a a i 
loathe the religion of dogma and e, a 
I am sure our little ones should 
basic religious training given to neva 
The lessons learnt at one’s mo ieee 
knees are the ones that cling to oi 
through life. One of the reasons shee 
the tragic world, perpetually ova A 
dowed by the dark clouds of conflic ie 
which we live is the fact that w a g 
nal values of life are completely 10 5 à 
ten in the mad rush for materia Pent i 
and gain. The child must be eo 
from his earliest years that there a 
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Higher Power to whom he must owe 
allegiance, a Power that at all times 
demands right action from him. We 
should go out of our way to have 
schools where boys and girls from all 
over the country may live as boarders. 
Every child must learn three languages 
in the multi-lingual country that is ours. 
He must be taught from his earliest 
years the language of his State, Hindi, 


the national language, and English, the 


international tongue. It is by no means 
difficult to get children to learn three 
languages. They can do so with ease 
but we may not burden them with three 
scripts. I have therefore always been 
in favour of the Latin script. I believe 
this will happen in due course anyhow 
but we should have the courage to 
adopt this policy even today. It will 
not only make education easier for the 
teacher as for the child but will also be 
a potent means of making our children 


| think in terms of India as one and indi- 


Visible. Facilities must always be there 
for children at a later stage to learn 
the script of their mother tongue. In 
no case where countries have adopted 
the Latin script has love of country de- 
creased. Moreover English is a goodly 
heritage which India must not lose at 
any cost. In such all-India schools and 
colleges every child from the north 
should be encouraged to learn a langu- 
age other than his mother-tongue if that 
is Hindi. ; 

Teachers must be well-versed in our 


® First the people of one’s country 
devotion to the motherland, and then o 


history and culture and be able to im- 
press on the pupils the enormous unity 
that is to be found in our fascinating 
diversity. No southerner but must feel 
completely at home in the north and- 
vice versa. Frequent visits of our chil- 
dren to States other than their own 
should be encouraged. Our little ones 
must early be taught to have a rightful 
pride in our literature, art, drama, 
music and their religion. They must 
be taught to respect all religions and 
there too they must be made to appre- 
ciate the fact that true religion has 
one object and one only and that is 
to seek God. Good neighbourliness and 
civics in general should be taught from 
the earliest age. This is a great lack 
in our country. We do not obey the 
simple laws of health and hygiene and 
forget that by doing so we are hurting 
our neighbours. If children from. any 
one part of India are early able’ to be- 
come conversant with the ERE of 
another part, the objection to all-India 
services will in time disappear and that 
will be one fruitful source of integra- 
tion. Education can do a great deal to 
mould the minds of youth and guide 
their steps in the right way by building 
up the character of our youth provided 
that our educators are of the rigt cali- 
bre. But even more important than 
education is the example set to the 
country. at large by those in authority. 
Caesar’s wife must at all time be above 
reproach. 


\ 


+ be brought back to a true 
Siker work could be undertaken. 


Rabindranath Tagore 
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PLAN COORDINATION 


Conference of State Education Secre- 
‘taries and Directors of Public Ins- 
- truction/Education 


. To discuss the various issues arising 
out of the implementation of educational 
schemes included in the Third Five- 
Year Plan, a Conference of State Educa- 
tion Secretaries and: Directors of Public 
Tnstruction/Education was held at New 
Delhi on June 15 and 16, 1961. The 
conference made important recommen- 
dations on various problems. 


Scheme of Assistance to Voluntary 
Educational Organisation 


The rules, regulation and scope of the 
Scheme of Assistance to Voluntary Edu- 
cational Organisation have been revised. 
Copies of the revised scheme have been 
sent to the State Governments and Ad- 
ministrations of Union Territories, 


PRIMARY AND BASIC EDUCATION 


Second Year Book of Education 


The first meeting of the Editorial 
Board of the Second Year Book of 
Education was held on April 20, 1961. 
It decided that the Year Book should 
be devoted to “Primary Education in 
India”. The contents of the Year Book 
have been finalised and Study Groups 
a up for different sections of the Year 

ook. 


| 


co 
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r oundup of activities a 
“(Ministry of education 


Study Group on the Administration of 
Primary Education in India 


A special study has been undertaken 
of the system of administration of Pri- 
mary Education in India. The first 
meeting of the Study Group for m 
purpose was held on April 26, 1961, De- 
tailed information schedules have been 
circulated to the State Governments for 
collection of information about the 
practices followed in different States: 
According to the present programi 
the study is to be completed by the en 
of December, 1961. 


Study of Primary Education under the 
Municipal Corporations i 
A new study has been undertaken 0 

the conditions of primary educain 

under the Muncipal Corporations 

India. 


ination of 

Study Group on Co-ordinat 

Basic Education with the Rural 

Development Work ae 

To explore the possibilities of co-0 
nation of Basic Education work Wi 
rural development work, “Minist Ty. 
Group has been set up in the 


National Institute of Basic Education 


Publications 


The Institute brought out eet ee 
ing publications during this perio% 
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Basic Education Abstract—1959 


No. I & II. 
. Basic Education Abstract—1960, 


as 


No. 1. 

. Tantu Udyog (Hindi version of 
‘Fibre Craft’). 

. Targets for Craft Work (Rota- 
printed). 

. The Principles and Problems of 
eae Teaching (Rotaprint- 
ed). 

6. Elementary Doll craft (mimeo- 
graph). 

Training Programmes 
The Second Short Term Training 


an Pp oO y 


1. The Secretary, Inter-State Board for Anglo-Indian Education, New Delhi 
2. The Manager, Kishori Raman Montessori School, Mathura (U.P.) we à 
3. The President, P.G.M. High and Training School, Parakode, P.O. Adoor (Kerala) 


Course for Craft Educators was conduct- 
ed in the Institute from May, 1, 1961 
to June 7, 1961. Twelve delegates from 
various Post Graduate Basic Training 
Colleges, attended this course. A num- 
þer of lectures-cum-discussions were 
also organised on various aspects of 
craft work during the course. 


Scheme of Assistance to Voluntary 
Organisations Working in the Field of 


Basic and Pre-primary Education 


The following grants have been sanc- 
tioned during the period under re- 
view :— f 

Rs, nP. 
5,000°00 
5,83420. 
2,09500 


Production of Literature for Children 


Seventh Prize Competition 


The last date for the receipt of en- 
tries for the Seventh Prize Competition 
was 30-4-61. The entries in Hindi, 
Sindhi and Urdu languages were to be 
submitted to this Ministry and those in 
other regional languages, to the State 
Governments concerned. The _ total 
number of entries received for Hindi, 
Sindhi and Urdu languages are 154, 6 
and 12 respectively. These have been 
examined and necessary formalities 
completed. The Hindi entries have been 
processed and sent to the reviewers ap- 
pointed for review in the preliminary, 
ound. The reviewers for the final 
A of review of Hindi entries have 
A 0 been appointed. The Sindhi and 
Re entries are being sent for final 


a The reviewers both for the prelimi- 
aa and the final round (where neces- 
sary) have been appointed for review 
2 ae in all the regional languages 
nd the State Governments concerned 
ave been requested to proceed with 


the competition of review work of en- 
tries in accordance with the prescribed - 
time schedule. = 


Sahitya Rachanalayas for Children’s 
Literature 


Six State Governments selected for 
this year had been requested to inform 
i they would be 


1961-62. The State Governments 


of Andhra Pradesh, Kerala a Man m 


ingness. Reply is awaited from the re- 


Scheme for 
Subject of 

A scheme for this purpose has-been 
drawn up and is under consideration of 
the Government. x 


Production of Good Picture Books for 


the Children 
for this purpose has been 
EA is e consideration of 


the Government. 
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Financial Assistance from the Discre- 
tionary Grant of the Minister of Edu- 
cation 7 
Grants have been sanctioned to the 

following institutions for. the amounts 

sanctioned against each :— 


1. Kidwai Memorial Montessori School, 


Lucknow. RE i: 1000 
.2. Vidya Mandir M.L.C. School Roya- 
peta, Madras Hp ne 10,000 


ae Council for Women’s Educa- 
ion 

1. The third meeting of the National 
Council for Women’s Education was 
held on 10th May, 1961 in Vigyan 

hawan. The Chairman of the State 
Councils and Officers dealing with the 
girls education programmes in the 
x teš were also invited to this meet- 
} g. AE > 

The National Council passed 18 reso- 
lutions at this meetin Decisions are 
being taken by the stry on these 
and ‘action initiated. p 


Integration of the Tra 
of Gramsevikas and 
Teachers 

` The re 

mittee w. 

integrating the work 

gramsevikas 
- chers was 


ining Ana Work 


ld in Ma 
Council 


f Commu- 
nity Development and SE A 
being invited. 7 Cooperation are 


Special Programm 5 
of Girls ant Won. the Education 


The final Third Fi 
States/Union Territories gen pa DS of 


mined vis-a-vis Tecommendations of the 
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exa- 


Working Group regarding the special 
programme and changes invited from 
the State Governments. Kerala, Tri- 
pura, Andhra Pradesh, Maharashtra, 
Assam, Laccadive, Minicoy & Amindiye 
Islands have been asked to send to the 
Ministry quarterly progress reports on 
the implementation of the programme, 


Placement of Adult Women Qualifying 
through Condensed Courses 


The training and employment as tea- 
chers of adult women qualified through 
condensed courses has been taken up 
with State Governments. Replies from: 
13 States have been received stating that 
they are taking steps for- their place- 
ment. 


Legislation : 
A proposal to replace the existing 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands (Pri- 
mary Education) Regulation 1959 by a 
more comprehensive law on the model ~ 
of Delhi Primary Education Act 1910 
is under examination in consultation 
with the other concerned ministries ete. 


Orientation of School Teachers in Com- — 
munity Development 


Seminars of Principals of teacher 
training institutions at the primary 
level as well as orientation courses for 
the staff of such training institutions are 
going on at various training centres. 
Reports on these courses are being Te 
ceived. 


Setting up of a Press for Publication of 
Children’s Books on an_ All-India 


Basis and Textbooks for Union Ter- — 


ritories 


Negotiations started with the Gove 
ment of West Germany for the gift of 4 
printing press therefrom are contin’ 
ing. 

The details and specifications of E 
Press that can meet India’s requiret 
have been worked out by the Contro. er 
of Printing and Stationery and variou 


u- 


—”:DhUl 


~ and “Life in a 
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matters in connection with the proposed 
gift were discussed with the West Ger- 
man authorities by the Secretary, Minis- 
try of Education, who had been to 
Bonn recently. j 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


National Council of Educational Re- 
search & Training 


The Government of India have decid- 
ed to set up a National Council of Edu- 
cational Research & Training for con- 
ducting and co-ordinating research in 
Education and providing extension ser- 
vices for conveying the benefits of re- 
search to educational institutions and 
for advanced training in educational 
administration. 


The first meeting of the Council’s 
Governing Body was held on 3ist 
August, 1961. The Governing Body 
adopted a resolution for taking over 
the following subordinate offices of the 
Ministry of Education, 


AN Central Institute of Education 
(including Central Bureau of Textbook 
Research and Central Bureau of Educa- 
tional & Vocational Guidance). 2. Direc- 
torate of Extension Programme for 

ondary Education. 3. National In- 
Stitute of Basic Education. 4. National 
tute of Audio-Visual Education. 5. 
neg Fundamental Education 


pense offices now form part of the 
i eet with effect from 1st September, 


All the State Education Ministers 
a agreed to be associated with the 
ouncil as its members. 


Central Institute of Education, Delhi 


Two talks on “Teachers Organization” 
Girls’ School”, by Miss 


EA P pees 
Institute es were arranged in the 


The following reports were finalized 
by the Psychology Department :— 
1. (a) Report of the ‘Construction and 
Standardisation of an Achieve- 
ment Test in Hindi for Class VIII. 
(b) Manual of Instructions for the 
above. 
2; Study Habits of Good and Poor 
Students, 
3. Manual of Instructions for A 
Verbal Group Test of Intellig- 
ence (for-14 plus). 


Central Bureau of Textbook Research 
The Bureau prepared a note suggest- 
ing different projects to be undertaken. 
The areas covered by the projects are 
as follows :— i 
(i) writing of textbooks, 
(ii) evaluation and adoption of 


textbooks, & 

(iii) production and distribution 
of textbooks, 

(iv) curriculum problems _ that 
have a direct bearing on text- 
books. fs 


A working paper on “Textbooks and 
Promotion of National Unity’ was pre- 
pared. A number of Indian textbooks 
were analysed for the purpose. The 
paper suggested projects. which the 
Bureau can take up in this field. 

The Bureau participated in the All 
India Conference of Principals of Train- 
ing Colleges held at Bangalore, About _ 
400 selected textbooks from India and — 
abroad were displayed. Sizable curri- 
culum materials were also exhibited. 


Central Bureau of Educational & Voca- 
tional Guidance 


TX” organ’ Delhi Educational 
and Vocational Guidance Association. 
ai 


z 


_A pamphlet for pupils in the “Need 
for Guidance” series has been prepared. 


Preparation of Tools 

Science Selection Battery—Validation 
Studies are in progress. Ninth grade 
norms for the Mechanical Reasoning 
Test, a Relations Test and Arith- 
metic Test have also been prepared. 


Student Problem Check-list—Re- 
search work for evolving the final form 
of the Check-list is in progress. 

Engineering and Physical Science 
Aptitude Battery—Preliminary work is 
being done on the construction of a 
Battery of Engineering and Physical 
Science Aptitude Tests. 


Government of India Merit Scholar- 
ship Tests—The final form of the tests 
has been prepared. 


Occupational Information Programme 
Occupational information was given 
to thirty-eight persons by mail and 
twenty-six persons through interview. 
The Bureau organised a three-da 
‘Plan Your Career’ Exhibition in the 


Delhi Public Library. It was visited 
by about 10,000 pero: af 


The first draft of the et on thi 
ot Profession” eaten Gitet 
ed. 


Assistance to Professional 
Faction fessional Workers and 


The Bureau gave necessary assistance 
to the Directorate of Education, Delhi 
Administration, for the selection of tea- 
cher trainees for the Basic Training 
Institute, Daryaganj. 


Directorate of Extensi Program: 
for Secondary Education ogg 
Extension Services Centres 


~ Joint meetings of the State Direc 

of Public Instruction and the sel 
Directors _and Co-ordinators of Exten- 
sion Services in the State and_repre- 
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sentatives of the Government of India 
and the Directorate were convened in 
the states of Madras, Kerala, Punjab 
and Mysore. These meetings discussed 
the entire programmes of extension Ser- 
vices in detail for the Third Five-Year 
Plan so that the activities of the Centres 
could be geared to the needs of the 
State Departments. 


Examination Unit 


A workshop on developing learning 
experiences on integrated units in social 
studies was organised in the month of 
May by the Social Studies Team at the 
Dev Samaj College for Women, 
Ferozepur. 


Two evaluation workshops, each of 10 
days’ duration, for method masters of 
training colleges were organised at 
Bhopal and Chandigarh. A blue print 
of follow-up work was drawn up whi 
individual colleges could undertake im- 
mediately. Emerging out of the work- 
shop at Chandigarh, the Directorate un- 
dertook an analysis of the B. Ed. ques- 
tion papers of the various universities 
of the past three years, so as to find out 
the points where improvement could be 
effected. 


The Unit also undertook an analysis 
of the 1961 results of the higher secon: 
dary examination of different boards. 
Another study undertaken was with i 
gard to the question papers set for the — 
higher secondary examination of 1961. 
Data regarding the procedures of mo a 
ration adopted by different Boards Nae 
collected during the period under T 
view. 


In co-operation with the Directorate 
of Education, Delhi Administration, 
Examination Unit made an analys 
the poor performance of certain Sè Shi 
ed Government institutions 1n 


Territory. 
nce 


An exhibition of literature on i 5 
teaching, science clubs and sS Tore, 
talent search was arranged at Banga 
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Scheme of Assistance to Voluntary Edu- 
cational Organisations Working in the 
Field of Secondary Education 


During the current financial year a 
sum of Rs. 3.50 lakhs has been provided 
for sanctioning grants to high/higher 
secondary/multipurpose schools and 
teacher training institutions. A sum of 
Rs. 55,000 has been sanctioned till 
30th June, 1961, as under :— 

(a) Shri Jawahar. Vidyapeeth 
Higher Secondary School, 
Kanode (Rajasthan) 


Rs. 
5,000.00 


(b) All India Federation of Educa- 
tional Associations, New Delhi. 
50,000.00 


Emotional Integration Committee 


In pursuance of the recommendations 
of the State Education Ministers’ Con- 
ference held at New Delhi on the 4th 
and 5th November, 1960, the Govern- 
ments of India in the Ministry of Edu- 
cation have set up a Committee on Emo- 
tional Integration to exmine the role of 
education in promoting emotional in- 
tegration in national life and to suggest 
suitable programmes in the regard. 

The Committee consists of the fol- 
lowing :— 

. Dr. Sampurnanand. ...Chairman 
. Shrimati Indira Gandhi. 
. Prof. T. M. Advani. 
Prof. Hiren Mukerjee, M.P. 
Shri M. Henry Samuel, M.P. 
Prof. M. N. Srinivas. 
Bhai Jodh Singh. 
. Shri A. E. T. Barrow, M.P. 
. Shri Asoka Mehta. 
. Shri A. A. A. Fyzee. 
A The terms of reference of the com- 
tee are; 
(i) To study the role of education 
in strengthening and promot- 
ing the processes of emotional 


SHMARIPWNHH 


m 


integration in national life and 
to examine the operation of 
tendencies which come in the 
way of their development; 


In the light of such study to 
advice on the positive educa- 
tional programmes for youth in 
general and the students in 
schools and colleges in particu- 
lar to strengthen in the proces- 
ses of emotional integration. 


Central Advisory Board of Education 
A Coordination Committee of the 
Central Advisory Board of Education 
has been set up with the Secretary, 
Central Advisory Board-of Education 
as Chairman and Secretaries of the 
Standing Committees of the Board as 
members. The functions of the Coordi- 
nation Committee will be:— 

(a) to draw up a list of times to be 
discussed at the various meet- 
ings of the Standing Commit- 
tees, f; 

(b) to set up Study Groups for 
examining and eyaluating vari- 
ous schemes and development 
plans in different fields of edu- 
cation, 

c) to draw up priorities for in- 
© vestigations to be made by the 

Study Groups, 

(d) to give general guidance in the 
working programme and opera- 
tional techniques of tudy 
Groups, and à 

(e) to undertake all other func- 
tions which will be necessary 
for the compilation of informa- 
tion and location of educational 
problems at all fields. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 
University of Delhi 


Two new Colleges, 
Venkateswara College 


(it) 


namely Sri 
and WAF. 
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Memorial Shivaji College, both in New 
Delhi, have started functioning - with 
- effect from the current academic year. 


In order to cope with the demand of 
admission to colleges in Delhi this 
year, 1,308 additional seats were provi- 
ded in Arts and Science courses at 
undergraduate level. 


Banaras Hindu University 


_ A Bill further to amend the Banaras 
Hindu University Act, 1915, in pursu- 
ance of the recommendations of the 
Banaras Hindu University. Enquiry 
Committee was introduced in the Lok 
Sabha on 5th May, 1961. 


The Ayurvedic College of the Banaras 
Hindu 
__ into a College of Medical Sciences. The 
first batch of students for. the regular 
M.B.B.S, course was admitted from 
1960-61, The question of provision of 
funds for the development of the Hospi- 
tal to be attached to this College is now 
under the consideration of the U.P. Gov- 
ernment and this Ministry. 


Aligarh Muslim Univérsity 


The Report is also being examined by 


this Ministry. 


Visva-Bharati 


The Vice-Chancellor Visva-Bharati 
had submitted a proposal to the aver 


the University Campus, Th 
Grants Commission. decided 
recurring grant of Rs. 70,000 and a non- 
recurring grant of Rs, 30,000 to the 
University for this purpose, © 
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niversity has been converted. 


University Grants Commission 


A further sum of Rs. 2,50,00,000 has ” 
been released to the Commission during | 
the period under report. This includes © 
Rs. ~50,00,000 for non-plan items and 
Rs. 2,00,00,000 for plan items of expen- 
diture. 


Scheme of Correspondence Courses and — 
Evening Colleges 
The Government of India have ap-~ 

pointed an Expert Committee to work 

out details of the Scheme for institut- 
ing Evening Colleges and Correspond: 

ence Courses. i 
The first meeting of the Expert Com- 

mittee on Correspondence Courses and 

Evening Colleges was held on 7th July, — 

1961, in the office of the Chairman, Uni- 

versity Grants Commission. At this 

meeting itewas stressed that there 
should be a central organisation to for- 
mulate the plan for correspondence” 
courses and that the Universities that” 

agreed to implement the scheme should i 

set up departments or local boards for 

its implementation. The Committee re- 
commended that the University of Delhi 
should start operating the scheme of 

Correspondence Courses from 1st Janu- 

ary, 1962. The University of Delhi has” 

been requested to take steps to start 

Correspondence Courses with effect 

from 1st January, 1962. 

At this meeting it was also stressed 
that a high standard at Evening cor 
leges could be achieved in India, 
more attention were paid to the qu h 
lity of teaching and to the need 7 
obtain, through publicity, the beri 
aynipi teaching material in the 1 
gion/country. 4 

The Expert Committee set up 4 ee 
Committee to spell out details of the 
Delhi Correspondence Scheme. 961 
Sub-Committee met on 29th July, a f 
and considered issues connected hee | 
the organisation of Corresponden è 
Courses and-preparation of instruction 
materials. The Vice-Chancellor, in 
versity of Delhi, suggested that to beg’ 


i ——— 
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with, Correspondence Courses might be 
started in the following subjects:— 


English language; Modern Jndian 
Languages (Hindi, Urdu, Punjabi, 
Bengali, Marathi and Tamil); 
Mathematics; Economics; Political 
Science; and History. , 


The above suggestion was accepted. 
The Chairman remarked that it would 
be advisable to consider Science sub- 
jects as early as possible. The Sub- 
Committee set up a Committee to 


‘work out financial and administrative 


details of the Delhi University plan to 
start Correspondence Courses. 


Assistance to Voluntary Organisations 
for Construction of Hostels in Big 
Cities 
A scheme for giving Loans to Volun- 

tary Organisations for construction of 

hostels in big cities was included in 
the Third Five-Year Plan. On the re- 
commendations of the Central Advisory 


Board of Education and in consultation © 


with the Planning Commission, it has 


been decided to convert this scheme 
into one for giving grants instead of 
loans. Details of the scheme are being 
worked out in consultation with the 
Ministry of Finance. 


Scheme for Assistance to All-India Ins- 
titutions of Higher Education 


The Government of India have fixed 
the maintenance grant to the Gurukula 
Kangri, Hardwar for its Veda Arts and 
Science Colleges at Rs, 1,11,200 per 
annum for 1961-62 and 1962-63 or till 
such time as it is accorded a legal 
status whichever is earlier, 


Publication of Foreign Textbooks 


To make textbooks available cheaply 
to Indian students, the Ministry has un- 
dertaken a programme for re-publica- 
tion of foreign textbooks in India at 
reasonable prices. A select list of titles 
with five broad heads has been publish- 
ed for the purpose. The Government 
is conducting negotiations with the 
‘American, British and Soviet authori- 
ties in this regard. 


Rural Higher Education 
(© Grants and Stipends 


1. Rural Institute, Amravati ve a 
2. Balwant Vidyapeeth Rural Institute, Agra 
3, Jamia Rural Institute, New Delhi 

4. Lok Bharati Rural Institute, Sanosara .. 
5. Vidya Bhawan Rural Institute, Udaipur 
6, Kasturba Rural Institute, Rajpura 


7, Shri Mouni Vidyapeeth Rural Institute, Gargo' 
Tashtra) ‘hy £; er É s 


8.-Sri Ramakrishna Mission Vidyalaya Rural Institute, 


ras State) 


9. Gandhigram Rural Institute, Gandhigtam, Distt. Madurai -. Te 
10. Anis as for Higher Studies, Birouli, P.O. Dighta, 
' (Bihar; AE 


11, Institute of Rural Higher Education, Sriniketan (West Bengal) 


Grants Stipends 
RS. Re 

1,21,000 9,650 

See ili: LEE, 52,000 5,990 
EN A ee “5,510 

10,000 440 

60,000 3,730 

aera ese ce 2,790 
ti, Distt. Kolhapur (Maha- Th meen 5,470. 
Coimbatore QUES ar 10,520 

at 5 pi 4,560 
Distt. Dawei ae 4,590 

BN Hs 5,160 
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A sum of Rs, 81 lakhs has been allo- 

cated for the development of Rural 

- Higher Education during the Third 
: Five-Year Plan period. 


(ii) New Rural Institute 


A new Rural Institute was started in 
Wardha from 15th July, 1961. 


(iti) Research Projects for the Rural 
Institutes 


A meeting of the Research Committee 
was held on 26th July, 1961 to consider 
the Research Projects submitted py 
various Rural Institutes. It was decid- 
ed that all the Rural Institutes be re- 
quested to undertake a national survey 
of socio-economic tion of the stu- 


bc part to be undertaken by the 


(iv) Post-Diploma Course 


__ It has been decided to start this course 
in four Rural Institutes viz. the Vidya 
Bhawan Rural Institute, Udaipur, Rama 
Krishna Mission Vidyalaya Rural Ins- 
titute, Coimbatore in Cooperation and 
the Gandhigram Rural itute and 
Sie eas; ENNE in Commu- 
elopment t three Rural 
Institutes Plata the course this pear 
and the fourth, from the next session. 
It has been decided to start a teacher 
course in one Rural Institute. 

ke as a arni, have been 
ap AN aga ti out if they approve 


(v) Recognition 
The Universities of Delhi, 
Madras, Marathwada, Patna, rere da 
-D.T. (Bombay), S.V. Vidyapeeth 
and Visva-Bharati have accorded re- 
cognition to the Diploma in Rural Ser- 
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vices for purposes of admission to post- 
graduate courses: Recognition accor- 


ded by the Universities of Delhi, Jadav- 


pur, Marathwada, Patna and Visya- 
Bharati is, however, restricted to speci- 
fic subjects. The University of Agra, 
has also accorded recognition to the 
Diploma for the students of Balwant 
Vidyapeeth Rural Institute 
only. The Jamia Millia Islamia has 


(Agra) — 


recognised the Diploma for purposes of — 


admission to Teachers’ Training Col- 
leges. 


The Government of India, in the 


Ministry of Home Affairs in consulta- 
tion with U.P.S.C., have accorded per- 
manent recognition to the Diploma in 
Rural Services for purposes of appoint- 
ment to posts and services for which the 
B.A. degree is the minimum qualifica- 
tion. 


The State Governments of Assam, 
Bihar, Jammu & Kashmir, Kerala, 
Madras, Madhya Pradesh, Mysore, 
Rajasthan and Centrally Administered 
areas like Delhi, Tripura, 
and Nicobar Islands have recognised the 


Andaman — 


Diplomas in Civil and Rural Engineer- ~ 
ing for purposes of appointment to sub- ~ 


ordinate posts and services. 


The State Governments of Gujerat, 
Madhya Pradesh, Mysore and Orissa 
have accorded recognition to the Sani- 
tary Inspector’s Course. 


SOCIAL EDUCATION AND 
SOCIAL WELFARE 


I. SOCIAL EDUCATION 


Education 


National Fundamental 
Centre 


Training: Training course for the 
sixth batch of officers in charge sth 
social education concluded on ee, 
July, 1961. 12 officers from the Sta 
were under training. 


Some of the features newly introduc: 
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ed in the training of officers in the sixth 
batch were : Ta 


(a) The trainees were asked to write 
a term paper on a subject of in- 
terest to them. The trainees 
wrote one paper each; 


The trainees undertook a study 
tour to study in details the sub- 
jects in which they happen to be 
particularly interested; 


(b) 


(c) The evaluation system was modi- 
fied to widen the criteria of eva- 
luation. The trainees were 
assigned marks for the term pa- 
per written by them, wri 
assignments, reading assign- 
ments, field work, practical work 
at the Centre and trainees’ lec- 


tures. 
Research 
A report on ‘Reading interests and 
habits of village people’ in village 


rafted. 


Field work for the research project 
on ‘Health habits of village people’ was 
or et A part of the data was tabu- 


‘Mukhmelpur is being 


As regards ‘the survey of living 
Conditions of children’ in two Met is 
reel block, the report is bei 
ed, 


For the research proj ‘Impact 

ject on e 
of TV programmes’, part of the data 
Was tabulated and analysed. 


The final draft copy of the t 
pamphle 
on NFKC entitled : Ffhis is the NFEC’ 
Was sent to press for printing. 


An outline plan was ed for the 

j prepared for 
research project on ‘field testing of 
; ee for neo-literates’. Details of 
_ pojective study and field work are now 
eing finalised, a 


A.V. Aids 


The film entitled ‘A village learns to 
solve its problem’, prepared at the Cen- 
tre was sent for duplication, test 


Assistance to Voluntary Educational 
Organisations š 


A grant of Rs. 10,000 was sanctioned 
to Ramakrishna Mission Vidyalaya, 
Coimbatore for bringing out a publica- 
tion on the educatio: ee of 
Swami Vivekananda on the occasion of 
the celebration of Swami Viveka- 
nanda’s centenary. 


II. EDUCATION OF THE PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED 
A new craft, i.e, top-making has 
been introduced in the tre. 


A Contracted Braille Code for Hindi 


The Committee to darw up a system 
of Braille contractions for -has 
evolved a system which is at present 
being tried out. After a few 

have been transcribed into Braille fee 


accordance with the system sugges 
by the Committee, it will be sent to 
institutions for the blind for comments. 


Rehabilitation Centres for the Handi- 
capped S 

he first meeting of the Committee 
iv conmcet the ctablishment of Reha- 
bilitation Centres for the Handicapped — 
was held on the 21st August, 1961. One 
of the most important recommenda- 
tions made by the Committee was E 
the possibility of evoling the nuclei 
rehabilitation centres already ganon: 
ing at Lucknow and Nagpur should be: 
considered. 


Il. SOCIAL WELFARE 


. 8,000 has been sanc- 
feed 2p pe Indian Adult Education 
Society, New Delhi, on account of first- 
instalment for meeting Praon on 
the research project ‘Local Rural 
Leaders’. 
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A sum of Rs., 11,000 has been sanc- 
‘tioned to the Gujerat Research Society, 
Khar, Bombay, on account of the first 
instalment for undertaking an inten- 

sive study of the problem of Juvenile 
Delinquency in Greater Bombay. 


A two-day conference of the State 
` Social Welfare Secretaries and Chair- 
man, Social Welfare Advisory Boards, 
was held on the 5th and 6th May, 1961 
at Vigyan Bhawan, New Delhi, to con- 
sider the revision of the After Care 
and Social and ‘Moral Hygiene Pro- 
gramme and its pattern in the Third 
Five-Year Plan. 


IV; AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION 
Central Film Library 


116 films and 12 filmstrips were added 
to the library bring their total number 
to 4,767 and 1,816 respectively. 3,701 
films and 120 filmstrips were issued to 
514 members. 


The Discovery of India—A Study Kit 
: taken up at the instance of Indian Na- 
tional Commission for Co-operation 
with the Unesco for use in Unesco’s 
Associated Schools Project was com- 
pleted along with a 20-page manual. 
Training Unit 
The fourth Short Term Training 
_ Course in Audio-Visual Education 
which commenced on May 9, 1961 was 
completed on the 15th July, 1961. 33 
trainees from different States/Union 
Territories and Central Ministries of 


the Government of India attended this 
course, 


National Board of Audio-Visual Educa- 
on 


The fifth meeting of the National 
Board of Audio-Visual Education was 
held on 10th May, 1961. Twenty-six 
members including observers attended 
the meeting. The proceedings of the 
meeting duly approved by the Chair- 
man have been sent to the members 
for comments, 
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Visits ` -a 

A number of groups and individuals 
including Mr, Farr, Deputy Director 
General, Unesco, Mr. -Ie Feanci of 
Unesco and the outgoing head of 
T.C.M. team Dr. Norton and his suc- 
cessor Dr. J. Leonard visited the Na- 
tional Institute of Audio-Visual Educa. 
tion. 


Publication Unit 


1. The latest issue of the Audio- 
Visual Education Journal is in_press. 
The regular features like the ‘How to 
make it yourself’, ‘Men of Science’, ‘Our 
Indian Birds’ ete. are being continued, 


V. RELIEF AND REHABILITATION OF 
DISPLACED PERSONS 


Homes/Infirmaries 
The Ministry of Education continued 


to discharge its responsibility ie À 


to 58 Homes/Infirmaries situa 

throughout the country with a total 
population of 28,846 and also the cases 
of about 1,800 displaced _ destitute 


children residing in the 37 children’s 


institutions in West Bengal. Besides, 
about 4,737 displaced persons are being 


paid. monthly cash doles outside | 
Homes. 

The policy of rehabilitating the able 
bodied inmates through various 


schemes of Vocational/technical traim 
ing and education with a view to ee 
date the problem continued to be o 
lowed during the quarter under repo K 
The Inspecting Officers attached to t j 
Ministry received the cases of the A 
mates of the following institutions a 
ing the same period to weed out the? 
eligible inmates :— 


1. Mahila Ashram, Karnal. 
2. Kasturba Seva Ashram, Rajpura: 
3. Home-cum-Infirmary, Khanna. 


Y 


f 


) 


4. Cases of outside doles of Karnal, 


Rajpura and Khanna. 


Social Welfare and Rehabilitation Direc- 
torate 


i. Kasturba Niketan, Lajpatnagar, New 
Delhi. 


660 inmates and 211 derationed per- 
sons continued to be maintained in the 
Home by the end of July, 1961. 


2, Training-cum-Production Centres 


19 Training-cum-Production Centres 
for women situated in Delhi and New 
Delhi continued to work satisfactorily. 
The number of trainees and wage- 
earners on roll at the end of July, 1961 
was 781 and 1,347 respectively. The 
‘total number of persons trained through 
these Centres so far is 21,280. z 


Educational Certificates and , Verifica- 
tions of Displaced Persons 


Eleven certificates and verifications 
4 educational qualifications in respect 
: Pakistani nationals were obtained 
ae the Institutions concerned in 
india and despatched to the High Com- 
Mission of Pakistan in India for fur- 


ther transmissi 
Smission to the persons con- 
cemed. P 


aM certificate and verification of edu- 

el qualifications in respect © 

eee nationals were received from 
Government of Pakistan. 


SPORTS, YOUTH WELFARE AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


| Labour & Social Service Camps 


ROUNDUP OF ACTIVITIES—MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 


Y.M.C.A’s of India and Ceylon, State. 
Governments and Universities for con- 
ducting 498 (approx.) Labour & Social 
Service Camps. ; 


Campus Work Projects 


During the same period, a sum_ of 
Rs. 5,32,680 has been sanctioned to Uni- 
versities and State Governments for 
the various Campus Work Projects. 


National College of Physical Education 


The Lakshmibai College of Physical 
Education (Gwalior) which was estab- 
lished by the Government of India in 
July, 1957 has for the first time since 
its establishment admitted girl students 
this year. The total number of students 
in the college at present is 62, of whom 
10 are girls. ' 


The University Grants Commission 
has recognised that the graduates of 
this College are eligible for employ- 
ment in colleges and universities on 
equal footing with those having basic ` 
degree and a Post-Graduate Diploma in 
Physical Education. 


Union Territories and certain specialis- 


d, Inter- 
A The Seminar was attended by the 
representatives of all the State Govern- 
ments/Union Territories except Andhr: 
Pradesh, Assam, Jammu & Kashmir 
and Tripura and Himachal Pradesh. 
The recommendàtions made in the 
Seminar are under examination in the 
Ministry and every endeavour is being 
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. made to ensure the success of the 
Drive this year. 


Scheme of Award of Scholarships for 
Specialisation in Indigenous Physical 
Activities 
Three Scholarships @ Rs. 200/- per 

month each for a period of one year 

(1961-62) have been awarded for spe- 

cialisation in Yoga, Wrestling, and Folk 

Dances. 


THE EDUCATION QUARTERLY 


Promotion of Yoga ey 

The Committee of medical experts 
set up by the Government of India to 
evaluate the therapeutical claims of 
yoga has completed its work. The re- 
port of the Committee is expected to 
be received shortly. 


During 1961-62. the following finan- 
cial assistance has been given for the 
promotion of Yoga :— , 


| 


(i) K.S.M.Y.M. Samiti, Lonavla (Poona) 


(ii) Vishwayatan yoga Asharam, Katra Vaishnav Devi (m- 
Jammu i 


& Kashmir). 


Reconstitution of Central Advisory 
Board of Physical Education and Re- 
creation 


On the expiry of its three-year term 
‘on the 15th December, 1960 the Cen- 
tral Advisory Board of Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation has been recon- 
stituted. The Board which is now 
more broad-based. is headed by the 
Joint Educational Adviser to the Gov- 
ernment, of India and includes inter- 
alia representatives of all the State 
Governments. 


Bal Bhavan 


_A sum of Rs. 50,000 has been sanc- 

tioned to Bal Bhavan Board, New 
Delhi, to meet expenditure on their 
normal activities. 


_ Inter-University Youth Festival 


The Inter-University Youth Festival 
is being organised from 25th October, 
1961 to. 1st November, 1961 in New 
Delhi. All the universities have been 
requested to participate in the Festival. 
The pattern’ of the Festival has under- 
gone a change in some material parti- 
culars. The emphasis has been shifted 
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.. Rs. 19,250 Promotion of Scientific 
Research in Yoga. 

II Instalment of Go 
vernment of India’s); 
contribution to mee 
60% of the expendi 
ture _ on construction 
of Yogic Teachers! 
Training Institutes 


Rs, 62,000 


. 
from purely recreational activities to. 
participation in intellectual discussions 
on subjects of topical importance. | 

H 


All India Council of Sports 


During the period under report finan- 
cial assistance amounting to Rs. 1,20,99F 
was sanctioned to the National. Sports” 
Federations/Associations/State Spog, 
Councils/State Governments for nym 
ing of the National Championship, 
Tournaments, Coaching camp: ig 
ing foreign teams to India, deputati a 
of Indian teams m spormi is 

articipation in Internation: > l 
RSE om ‘and construction of ‘B’ type. 
shooting ranges. A sum of Rs. 1 ah 
was paid to the Rajkumarl ei 
Coaching Scheme for meeting ox eo 
for the half year from March to vei 
tember, 1961. : 


<a 

i India, 

The 19th meeting of the All MEW 
Council of Sports was held in News 
Delhi on June 19, 1961. yg 


The 20th meeting of the All mo 
Council of Sports was held ony oe ie 
August, 1961. This was a specia acom- 
ing convened to consider the rei 
mendations regarding the raising 


standard of sports and games in the 
“country. 


ational Institute of Sports 


On the recommendation of the All 
Tndia Council of Sports, the Board of 
Governors of the National Institute of 
Sports have decided that the Rajkumari 
Sports Coaching Scheme will be inte- 


from 1-10-61. 


On the recommendation of the Board 
of Governors of the National Institute 
of Sports, the Government of India are 
“considering the question of taking over 
the National Stadium, New Delhi, for 
the coaching wing of the Institute. 


_ The Institute has since started ad hoc 


idance of an expert coach from the 
K. The Institute proposes to start 
the second ad hoc training course from 
the Ist November, 1961 when training 
Tee in Basketball, Tennis and Table 
#ehnis and Badminton also are likely 
to be added. 


_ During the period under report, a 
sum of Rs. 2 lakhs was paid to the 
‘stitute for its expenses. 


Scouting and Guiding 


a Brantin-aid of Rs. 35,000 (First 
in ee has been released for meet- 
Neat Organisational expenses of the 
f poe Headquarters of the Bharat 
an r and Guides for the year 1961-62. 
J er grant of Rs. 25,000 (first ins- 
at was sanctioned to the Bharat 
oo Guides to enable them to 
Rie Getta and Guiders Training 
ap pe uring 1961-62. The total grant 
proved for the purpose is Rs. 50,000. 


s pacia] assistance amounting to 
tote 5 was sanctioned to the Bharat 
| tents ee for the purchase of 

(me eir i ini T 
| treat Pechnachi aa Training Cen 


= 
= 


ated with the Institute with effect- 
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National Discipline Scheme 
The first batch of 600 boys and girls , 

passed out from Central Training 
Institute at Sariska on 31st May, 1961. 
The 600 instructors, who finished their 
training have taken over about 300 new 
schools with 2.5 lakhs school children 
thus bringing the strength of students 
under National Discipline Scheme to 
8 lakhs in about 1,400 schools and insti- 
tutions in various parts of the country. 


The Second Training Course com- 
menced on 15th June, and 600 boys and 
girls are receiving training who in turn 
will take over additional 2.5 lakhs 
children for training early next year. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
(A) FOR STUDIES ABROAD 


`I. GOVERNMENT oF INDIA SCHEMES 


Foreign Languages Scholarships 

_ Scheme 

(i) 1959-60 
One more selected candidate has 

gone abroad, bringing the total to 13; 

the remaining one will go as soon as 

his admission and passage have been 
finalised. 

(ii) 1960-61 
Out of the total of 11 selected candi- 

dates, admissions of 6 have been arrang- 

ed so far; admissions for the remaining 

5 are being arranged. 

P e Grants for Scheduled Castes, 
“Scheduled Tribes and Other Back- 
ward Classes Students, 1961-62 P 
Four ‘Other Backward Classes’ stu- 

dents have been granted passage 


‘ants; return passage grants also have 
es granted to two ‘Other Backward 


Classes’ students. 3 

Partial Financial Assistance (Loan) 
Scheme Hats í 
A loan of Rs. 1,000 has been granted 
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to one private student for passage cost 
to the U.K. Rs. 2,830.12 have been re- 
covered from students who were given 
loans in the past. 


Programmes for Exchange of Scholars 
between India and other Countries 


(i) India and Czechoslovakia, 1961-62 


The proposal for the exchange of 5 
scholars is under consideration. 


(ü) India and Yugoslavia, 1961-62 


The proposal for the exchange of 5 
scholars is under consideration. 


(iit) India and U.A.R., 1961-62 
Applications for 10 scholarships have 


been received from the Indian Embassy 
in Egypt and are under consideration. 


(iv) India and U.S.S.R., 1961-62 


Applications for 5 scholarships have 
been invited by 31-8-1961. 


Union Territories Overseas Scholarship, 
1961-62 


The Union Administrations/Colleges 
concerned have been asked to send 
nominations for the scholarship; none 
of the candidates who applied earlier 
was considered up to the mark. 


Overseas Scholarships for Scheduled 
Castes, Scheduled Tribes and Other 
Backward Classes Students, 1961-62 


_The Union Public Service Commis- 
sion has been asked to invite applica- 
tions for 12 scholarships (4 each for 
the three categories of students) and to 
recommend candidates to the Ministry; 
recommendations are awaited. 


(ü) It has been decided to award 12 
additional scholarships in place of the 
unutilised scholarships of the year 1959- 
60 during the years 1960-61 to 1965-66; 4 
additional awards (2 each for the years 
1960-61 and 1961-62) will be made dur- 
ing 1961-62 and 2 each during 1962-63 
to 1965-66- 
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II. AWARDS MADE BY FOREIGN GOVERN- 
MENTS, INTERNATIONAL ORGANISA- 
TIONS, INSTITUTIONS, ETC. 


British Council Scholarships, 1961-62 

The Council has approved 2 more 
candidates, bringing the total to 10.: 
The candidates are expected to leave 
in September/October, 1961. 


Canadian Council Non-Resident Fellow: 
ships, 1961-62 
The name of the selected candidate! 
has been announced; he is expected to 
go shortly. 


Messrs Hellenic Lines, Ltd., New York 
—Offer of Free Passages to In 
Nationals, 1961-62 


The 2 candidates have gone abroad.” 


Second Academic Year Institution (Unt 
versity of Hawaii) Scholarships, 
1961-62 
Out of the 4 candidates, who were 

recommended to the Institution, 2 have 

been offered the scholarships. 


French Government Scholarships 
1961-62 
Names of the 5 candidates re 

mended have been approved by 

French Government. 


Danish Government Scholarships, 
1961-62 
Candidates for 2 scholarships have 
been selected. 


Iraqi Government Scholarships, 


is pect 
The names of 6 candidates a holar 


recommended for the award ah 
ships offered by the Iraqi Governmeé 


Polish Government Scholarships; 
1961-62 a uy 
Applications for 2 scholarships. si 

fuer EOS and are under consid 

tion. 


com 
the 
| 


1961 
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Philippines Board of Scholarships for 
South-East Asia (Philippines Univer- 
sity) Scholarships, 1961-62 


“The selected candidate has gone 
abroad. 


Technical Cooperation Scheme 
(Colombo Plan), 1961-62 


_ Offers of training facilities to Indian 
nationals in Librarianship from the 
Governments of Australia and Canada 
have been received and are under con- 
sideration. 


“Technical Cooperation Mission Point 
_ Four Programme, 1961-62 


The requirements of the Ministry in 
Tespect of experts, training facilities 
etc. have been sent to the Ministry of 
Finance (Deptt. of E.A.). 


Commonwealth Education Cooperation 
Plan—Offer of ‘Teacher Trai 
Bursaries from other Commonwealth 
Countries, 1962-63 


Bate Governments of U.K., Canada, 
i ustralia and New Zealand have been 
poached to find out if they propose 
dto offer any bursaries to Indian 
Nationals for 1962-63. 


f oumonwenlth Education Cooperation 
ey of Indian Teachers to 
mmonwealth Countries, 1962-63 


The Governments of Mala: 

3 ya, North- 
8 Rhodesia and Nigeria have as 
BA the services of Teachers/Experts/ 
Specialists from the other Common- 
Wealth countries :— 


(i) Applications for 22 ke; 

£ y profes- 

i oe and 50 teachers of Eng- 

ay Doe ematics; Physics, Chemistry 
iology for services in Malaya 

oh been invited. P 
of i) Applications for teachers of 
cience and Mathematics for service in 


Northern Rhodesia have also been in- 
vited. $ 

(üi) Names of Miss Mary Pothan, 
Vice-Principal, Teacher Training Col- 
lege, Guntur and Professor S. K. Ghosh, 
retired Principal, Engineering College, 
Patna, have been recommended to the 
Nigerian Government for the posts of 
Assistant Adviser on Teacher Training 
and Principal, Technical Institute, 
Kaduna, respectively. 


(Œ) FOR STUDIES IN INDIA 
(i) For FOREIGN NATIONALS 


Commonwealth Scholarships/Fellow- 
ships Plan 
(i) 1961-62 
Out of the total of 25 selected candi- 
dates, 10 have commenced their studies 
in India. Of the remaining 15, admis- 
sions for 11 have beer! arranged; uni- 
versities/institutions have been asked 
to expedite admissions of the remain- 
ing 4 candidates. 


(ii) 1962-63 R 

Applications for 50 scholarships/ 
fellowships have been invited from the 
other Commonwealth countries, 
through the Indian Missions concerned, 


by 30-11-61. 


General Scholarships Scheme, 1961-62 

Out of the total of 140 selected can- 
didates, 96 have so far arrived in India 
and commenced their studies. 


Scholarships to Bhutanese Students, 


1961-62 f 
are being arranged for 5 


Admissions 
Bhutanese students who have been 
awarded scholarships for degree/ 
diploma courses. 
Scholarships to Sikkimese Students, 
1961-62 
Admissions are being arranged for 8 
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Sikkimese students who have been 
-awarded scholarships for degree/ 
diploma courses. 


-Reciprocal Scholarships Scheme, 1961- 
62 


Applications for 30 scholarships have 
been invited from the Governments of 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, | Denmark, 
East Germany, _ Italy, Netherlands, 
Norway, Poland, Spain, Sweden, Switz- 
erland, Yugoslavia and the U.S.S.R. 
through the Indian Missions concerned. 


Exchange of Scholars between India and 
the U.S.S.R. (Cultural and Scientific 
Cooperation Programme), 1961-62 


Admissions for the 14 Soviet nation- 
als have been arranged at. the Delhi 
University; 10 have so far arrived in 
India. vine «lg 
Commonwealth Education Cooperation 

Plan—Offer of Teacher Training Bur- 


saries to the other Commonwealth 
Countries, 1961-62 


It has been decided to offer 225 bur- 
saries to the nationals of the other 
Commonwealth countries for teacher 
training in India during the Third Plan 
period. Applications for 50 bursaries for 

_ 1961-62 have been invited by 30-9-1961 
and 75 for 1962-63 by 31-12-1961, 


Admissions for Foreign Private Stu- 
dents 


(ii) For INDIAN NATIONALS 
Merit Scholarships i Resi i 
~ Schools, 1961.62 = *°sidential 


Applications have been invited 
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through the State Governments by 
20-9-1961. . 


Merit Scholarships for the Children of 
Primary/Secondary School Teachers 
for post-Matric Education, 1961-62 _ 


Applications for 500 scholarships 
have been invited through the State 
Governments by 15-9-1961. 


Research Scholarships in Sanskrit to 
the Products of Traditional Path- 
shalas, 1961-62 


Applications for 20 scholarships have 
been invited by 31-8-1961. 


Research Scholarships in Humanities — 
(i) 1960-61 
Out of the total of 61 selected can- 


didates, 45 have so far commenced re- 
search on their approved subjects. 


(it) 1961-62 
Applications for 100 scholarships 
have been invited through the Vice- 


Chancellors of Indian Universities, by 
30-9-1961. 


Scholarships for Higher Studies in 
Hindi for Persons from non-Hindi 
Speaking States, 1961-62 
The Scheme has been revised to in- 

clude students studying in special Hindi 

institutions like, K.M. Institute, Agra, 


Mahila Vidyapith, Allahabad and insti- ,. 


tutions run by voluntary organisations. 
Applications for 150 scholarships for 
1961-62 have been invited through 
State Governments by 15-9-1961. 


Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes and 
Other Backward Classes Scholarships 
Scheme for post-Matriculation Stu- 


dies, 1961-62 


Detailed instructions for the award | 


of scholarships during 1961-62 have 
been issued to the State Governments 


a 
| 


in 


Union. Administrations. Means Test as 
applicable to students of ‘Other Back- 
ward Classes’ has been introduced for 
Scheduled Castes Students also; as a 
result ‘fresh’ Scheduled Castes appli- 
cants whose parents/guardians’ income 
exceeds Rs. 6,000 per annum will not 
be eligible for the award of the 
scholarships as hithertofore. Funds 
amounting to Rs. 2,22,10,800 have been 
placed at the disposal of State Govern- 
ments/Union Administrations for 
award of scholarships during 1961-62. 
Additional requirements for funds for 
awarding scholarships to all the eligible 
Scheduled Tribes students and such of 
the Scheduled Castes applicants who 
come within the minimum income 
limit prescribed, will be met by the 
Ministry of Home Affairs, 


Scholarships/Other Educational Facili- 
ties to the Children of Political Suffe- 
rers, 1961-62 


Administrative approval has been 
accorded to the Governments of 
Madhya Pradesh and West Bengal for 
the implementation of the Scheme. So 
far the Governments of Andhra Pra- 
desh, Bihar, Mysore, Orissa, U.P, 
Madras, Madhya Pradesh, West Bengal, 
Delhi, Manipur, Tripura and Himachal 
Pradesh, have started implementation 
of the Scheme. 


ROUNDUP OF ACTIVITIES—MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 


GENERAL 


Second Commonwealth Education Con- 
ference to be held in January, 1962 
The following additional steps/deci- 

sions have been taken in connection 

with the Conference :— 


(i) to hold the Conference at Minis- 
terial level; 


the Indian Delegation will be led 
by the Education Minister; 


(wi) Shri R. K. Kapur, Joint Educa- 
tional Adviser, Ministry of Edu- 
cation, is in charge of the Domes- 
tic arrangements of the Confer- 
ence; 


(it) 


Study tour programmes for the 
delegates drawn up by the State 
Governments of Madras, Maha- ~ 
rashtra, Mysore, West Bengal, 
Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh 
have been received. 


(iv) 


PROPAGATION AND 
DEVELOPMENT OF HINDI 


Grants to Voluntary Organisations 

The following grants have been given 
to the undermentioned Voluntary 
Organisations during the period May- 
July, 1961. 


Sl, a isati 
No. Name of the Organisation _ 


1. Travancore Hindi Prachar Sabha, Trivandrum 


; 2, Karnatak Provincial Hindi Prachar Sabha, Dharwar 


Vidharbha Hindi Sahitya Sammelan, Nagpur 


4, Rashtra Bhasha Prachar Samiti, Wardha .. 


Amount Purpose of Grant 

Rs, 

4,200 Purchase of _ Books and 
furniture for Hindi library 
at Trivandrum, 

2,400 Staging Hindi Dramas. 


6,600 Collection and editing of 
old manuscripts, Hindi 
library and organisation 
of lectures/dramas. 

For holding 10th _ session 
oi India Rashtra 

Bhasha Prachar Sammelan 
at Tinsukhia (Assam). 


4,500 


np e e e E 
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Nb Name of the Organisation Amount Purpose of Grant 
lo. 
Rs, 
Sa Poa Provincial Rashtra Bhasha Prachar Sabha, 6,300 Purchase of books and 
jombay, 


6, Sanskrit Ranga, Madras 
7, Pracyavani, Calcutta 


r 


8. Deccan College Post Graduate and Research Institute, 
Poona, 


Hindi Teachers’ Training Colleges in 

Non-Hindi Speaking States 

GA grant of Rs. 84,370 has been 

aid to the Government of 
ysore. for the setting up of a 
di Teachers’ Training Col- 
lege in the State. The College 
started functioning during the 
first week of August, 1961. 

(i) A grant of Rs. 8,414 has been 
paid to the Government of 
Te ar strengthen- 

& facilities for the training of 

Hindi Teachers in the State” ; 

Translation of Standard Works of Uni- 

versity Level in Hindi/Regional Lan- 
guages 

The Coordination 

translation work have 
Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan Bihar and 


Manuals 
(i) The manuscript of the Standard 
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furniture for the Library, 


Rashtra Bhasha Shibir and — 


other activities. 


3,000 Production of two full length 
Plays Anarkali and Malati- 
madhavam. 

5,000 For meeting travelling ex- 

penses of  Pracyavani 
troupe from Calcutta 
to Rangoon and back for 
staging Sanskrit and 
Pali Dramas, 

75,000 First instalment of gran 
of Rs. 1-5 lakhs for pre- 
paration of Sanskrit Dic- 
tionary based on His. 
torical principles, 


Manual on Physics, written by 
Prof. J. B. Seth has been ap- 
proved by the Government and 
its publication will be under- 
taken by the Central Hindi 
Directorate shortly. 


The Manuscript of the manual 
on Zoology written by Dr. M. B. 
Lal has been approved by the Ex- 
pert Committee on Zoology and 
steps for its early printing by the 
Central Hindi Directorate are 
now being taken. 


(iii) The manual on Medicine written 
by Dr. M. S. Varma has been 
approved, and the author himself 
is arranging for its publication. 
The Manuscript of the manual 
on Mathematics was also re- 
ceived from Dr. R. L. Gulati, 
Department. of Mathematics, 
Delhi University, and its copies 
have been circulated to the 
Members of the Expert Commit- 
tee on Mathematics for their 
comments and suggestions. 


(ii) 


(iw) 


Hindi Quarterly Magazines 
The first issue of ‘Bhasha’, a Hind! 
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Quarterly magazine, was brought out 
by the Central Hindi Directorate on 
the 15th August, 1961. The date of com- 
mencement of the publication of 
‘Bhartiya Shiksha’, another Hindi 
quarterly, has yet to be decided. 
Scientific Terminology 
The total number of terms evolved 
up to July 20, 1961 is 2,93,311 while the 
total number approved by the Expert 
Committee is 1,45,963. 
Publications 
Manuscripts of the following publica- 
tions were sent to the press: 
Finalised Glossaries 
(i) Diplomacy II 
(ü) Diplomacy III 
(itt) Diplomacy IV 
(iv) Political Science I (Civics) 
Reprints of Finalised Lists 
(v) Agriculture I 
(vi) Botany I 
(vit) Chemistry I 
(viii) Physics I 
(ix) Mathematics I 
(x) General Administration I 
(xi) Chemistry IV 
Reprints of Provisional Lists 
(xii) Meteorology II 
(xiii) Physics II 
(xiv) Engineering III 
(xv) General Administration II. 
Translation Unit 


During the quarter the translation 
unit of the Central Hindi Directorate 
translated 30 procedural and other 
peaks, besides about 25 forms, circulars 
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RESEARCH AND PUBLICATIONS 


Indian Journal of Educational Adminis- 
tration and Research 


Fifth issue of Indian Journal of Edu- 
cational Administration and, Research 
has come out. - Preparation of the sixth 
oa of the Journal has been taken i 

and. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The following publications were 
brought out : 


Approved Programme and Budget 

of Unesco for 1961-62: Chapter 

4A: Major Project on Mutual 

Appreciation of Eastern and 
estern Cultural Values 


Examination and Evaluation 
Rural Institutes 


National Seminar on Compulsory 
Primary Education 


Indian Journal 
Administration 
Summer 1961 


Youth—Spring 1961 issue 


Wastage and Retardation in Edu- 
cation by R. S. Chitkara 


Report of the Advisor: 
for Libraries (Reprint 
Government of India Scholarships 
for Studies in India 


A Plan for National Physical Effi- 
ciency Drive (Hindi) 

Government of India Merit 
Scholarships for Children of Pri- 
mary and Secondary School 
Teachers A 


of 


of Educational 
and Research— 


Committee 


532 copies of publications were sold 
at the -Casual Sale Depot of the 
Ministry during the period under 


report, 
ka 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 

During the period under review, 
scrutiny and reconciliation of statistics 
pertaining to three States/Union Terri- 
tories for the year 1957-58, 14 States/ 
Union Territorries for the year 1958-59 
and one Union Territory for the year 
1959-60 were completed. Besides, the 
scrutiny and reconciliation of statistics 
pertaining to 14 Universities for the 
year 1958-59 and 15 Universities for the 
year 1959-60 were also completed. 


Inservice Training Course 


The University of Calcutta organised 
a regional inservice training course in 
educational statistics for the benefit of 
the staff of the University and its col- 
leges, Technical assistance for this pur- 
pose was provided to the University by 
the Ministry. 


Publications 


“Directory of Institutions for Higher 
Education, 1961” was brought out. 


“Education in Universities in India, 
1957-58” and “Education in the States 
—A Statistical Survey—1958-59” are 
in the press and expected to be out 
shortly, 


“Education in India, 1958-59, Vol, I” 


was under preparation during the 
quarter under review. 


Statistical Enquiries 


i BeSides attending to some telephonic 
enquiries, 27 important statistical en- 
quiries including Parliament Questions 
were dealt with during the period 
under review, 

About 100 statistical tables were pre- 


pared for the First Yı a 
nahn irst Year Book of Edu 


NATIONAL ARCHIVES OF INDIA 
Accession 


Microfilms of Lord Dufferin’s pri 
Papers relating to the Vase Rf his 
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Governor-Generalship in India 
(1884-88) and running into 53 reels 
form the principal acquisition of the 
Department during the period under 
report. The documents include com- 
prehensive series of correspondence 
between the Governor-General on the 
one hand and the Secretary of State on 
the other, covering among other topics, 
the Afghan Boundary Commission, 
Burma and Nepal affairs, the problem 
of North West Frontier and British re- 
lations with Russia and Siam. By far 
the most interesting documents in the 
collection relate to A.O. Hume and 
bring to light the part he played in the 
setting up of the Indian National Con- 
gress. The original collection is housed 
in the London home of the present Mar- 
chioness of Dufferin and Ava, while the 
Commonwealth Relations Office, Lon- 
don, has a microfilm copy. 


The Department acquired by pur- 
chase a collection of 117 Persian docu- 
ments covering the years 1678-1857 and 
throwing light on social and adminis- 
trative history of the period. Among 
other acquisitions mention may be 
made of Khatut-i-Farsi Ghalib, a 
volume of letter-book embodying the 
correspondence of the well-known poet 
Mirza Ghalib. 


Compilation of Reference Media 


Among important programmes taken 
up during the quarter under report 
particularly deserving of mention is 
that of press-listing the records of the 
late Secret Department of the East 
India Company’s Government. Press- 
lists of the series were already avail- 
able for the period up to 1775. The pro- 
gramme is to take up the press-listing 
of the records relating to later years. 


Technical Service 

Besides repairing and reinforcing the 
brittle and fragile records in its own 
custody the Department continued to 
render technical advice on the appli- 
ances used and methods followed in 
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the preservation of records to a num- 
ber of institutions as well as indivi- 
duals. The mobile microfilming unit 
of the Department went to Nepal to 
help the India Aid Mission in 
Kathmandu in preparing microfilm 
copies of rare and precious manus- 
cripts in the Bir Library. The unit was 
led by the Assistant Director of 
Archives (Preservations), who exa- 
mined the manuscripts and tendered 
technical advice on the best methods 
of preserving and filming them. Dur- 
ing the quarter under review the 
Department also took up the micro- 
filming of ‘Reports on Native Papers’ 
for the National Library, Calcutta. 


Publication 


Further progress was made in the 
various publication programmes of the 
Department. 

Training in Archive-Keeping 


The. batch of trainees for the One- 
Year Diploma Course in Archive-Keep- 
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EDUCATION AND THE THIRD PLAN 


Written by four authors, this symposium gives a bird’s eye view of the 
country’s educational programmes envisaged during the next five years. 


Pages : 20 


FOR COPIES WRITE TO : 
Assistant Educational Adviser (Publications), Ministry of Education, 
31, Theatre Communication Building, Connaught Circus, 
New Delhi 


IATA 


‘A Symposium 


ing completed their work on ‘Intern- 
ship Project? under which they were 
required to prepare brief dissertations 
on historical topics based on the pri- 
mary as well as secondary source 
materials available in this Department. 
Exhibition 

The exhibition of documents on the 
life and work of Srinivasa Ramanujan, 
the mathematical genius, organised by 
the National Archives of India, on his 
4lst death anniversary continued to 
attract visitors and had to be extended 
for a week up to 8th May owing to 
popular demand. 


The Department took an active part 
in the Tagore Centenary Exhibition 
organised at Rabindra Bhawan, New 
Delhi, in May 1961 by the Rabindra 
Shatabarsiki Janma Jayanti Kendria 
Parishad. A number of documents 
throwing light on the life and work of 
the poet were displayed at the Exhibi- 
tion. : }; 


_ Price: 35nP 
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Emotional Integration 
. - Through Schools 


T RECENT YEARS it has become increas- 
ingly clear that the political and 
economic integration of India can only 
be rendered complete, through a 
greater emotional integration of the 
country. All along we had taken it for 
granted that India was one and indivi- 
sible. True, the people of the sub- 
continent were heir to a common cul- 
ture and outlook; but we had also to 
remember that, except during the 
British period, we never had a central 
-government which effectively adminis- 
‘tered the whole of this sub-continent. 
Racial and dynastic rivalries were pre- 
sent from ancient times. Apparently, 
in our over-anxiety to erase these latent 
centrifugal forces, we failed to assess 
correctly the extent of their deep- 
rooted ramifications. 


In taking an over-optimistic view of 
our national solidarity, we were to 
some extent misled by the emotional 
integration that swayed the country 
during the days of our fight for free- 
dom. Partners in suffering and sacrifice 
know neither communal nor linguistic 
differences. We took it for granted that 
national solidarity had been put to the 
severest of tests and not found want- 
ing; subject, of course, to the two- 
nation theory advocated by the Muslim 
League. It is, therefore, safe to say 
that when we achieved independence, 
there did exist in the country some 
sort of an emotional integration which 
held the nation together. = 


However, it was-an irony of fate that 
the hour of our greatest triumph was 
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also our saddest. The vision of a free © 
and united India which had inspired 

the nation for generations and sus- 
tained her in the darkest hours, was” 
there no more. The partition of th 
sub-continent was a rude shock to the 
nation. Apart from its political, soci 
and economic upheavals, the partiti 
dealt a severe blow to the emotional 
integration of the country. Once the 
idol of national unity was smashed, out 
went some of the moorings of emotion= 
al integration. This was the psychologi- 
cal climate prevailing in the country 
at the time of our political emancipa: 
tion. 


Political Integration 


independence, 


States, big and small, constitute 
only a serious threat to the mainte! 
ance of law and order, but was 
hurdle in the way of the country’s po- 
litical and economic progress. 


Economically, culturally, and social 4 
ly, these little islands formed part of | 
the adjoining regions and, as such, had — 


no justification to exist as separate 
political entities. That the political in- 
tegration of India was a logical neces- 
sity was never in doubt. But it was 
against the declared policy of the Con- 
gress to achieve it by the use of force. 
The late Sardar Patel’s tactful, firm and 
masterly handling of this complex 
problem will always be remembered 
by every student of Indian history. To 
him goes the credit for our political 
consolidation after independence. 


Gandhiji’s Leadership 


In this connection, it is worth point- 
ing out that it was the emotional inte- 
gration of the pre-independence days 
which helped the Sardar to achieve 
the seemingly impossible. The people 
of the States wanted political integra- 
tion, and the princes had to fall in line 
with the popular will. Moreover, the 
Government of India’s sympathetic 
and generous attitude towards the 
princes made matters easy for ail 
parties. However, the main point to 
remember is that it was the emotional 
integration of the country under 
Gandhiji’s leadership that really paved 
the way for consolidating our political 
independence. 


In all his campaigns Gandhiji had 
the full support of every section of the 
community. Communal and linguistic 
differences never found a place in his 
mass literacy drive or in his anti- 
untouchability campaign. Again, in the 
campaign for religious toleration and 
communal harmony as well as in 
Village-uplift work, the mass support 
he received from every part of India 
echoed and re-echoed our national soli- 
darity. After the partition, when the 
- refugees dragged their weary steps 
across the border, again it was_ the 
whole nation that felt the pangs. These 
glimpses of India on the move spotlight 
on the basic unity of India underlying 
apparent diversities. 
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Disintegrating Forces 


But then, since independence; what 
has happened to that glorious legacy ? 
True, we have made remarkable pro- 
gress in several walks of life; but, at 
the same time, we are being confront- 
ed at various levels with certain anti- 
national tendencies which contain 
within them potential threats to our 
national solidarity. Some of these 
forces of disintegration, perhaps, we 
have been living with all these years; 
but they began to assume alarming 
proportions only after the common 
“enemy” had been “vanquished”. (The 
resultant “free-for-all” fight has proved 
a most fertile breeding-ground for 
rivalries of every variety). As India’s 
progress depends on the concerted 
efforts every section of the population 
puts into the wide range of national 
projects, it is imperative that there 
should be basic harmony between the 
different groups that constitute the 
nation. The appointment of a National 
Integration Committee, under the 
Chairmanship of Mrs. Indira Gandhi, is 
itself a proof of the public realisation 
that the root of communal, linguistic 


-and provincial disharmony should be 


nipped in the bud. 


Before proceeding to discuss the 
problem with special reference to 
schools, perhaps it would be useful to 
start with an overall assessment of the 
prevailing tendencies. 


As mentioned earlier, the partition 
of India smashed the basic conception 
of India’s unity. That was a stunning 
blow. ; 


During pre-independence days, the 
Cones SEN believed and pro- 
claimed: that the division of India into 
linguistic States was a desirable end. 
This was given effect to by the States 
Reorganisation Committee, in the pious 
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hope that each State would be con- 
letely homogeneous and self-satisfied. 
ts was our wishful thinking that lin- 
guistic reorganisation of the States 
would usher in an era of co-operation 
and co-prosperity. Judged by subse- 
quent developments, we find that this 
reorganisation has. achieved just the 
Opposite result—Bombay, Assam and 
Punjab being painful reminders. 
Another factor in the linguistic field 
which has indirectly contributed to- 
wards disharmony is the question of 
the “official language”. Obviously we 
still have to learn the art of reaching 
agreed compromise solutions to contro- 
versial issues. Democracy is a rule by 
the majority with the consent of the 
minority, and both sides have to learn 
to give and take. To force the pace of 
linguistic integration is likely to aggra- 
vate distrust and opposition. Commu- 
nal fanaticism and regional economic 
rivalry are two other influences at work 
vitiating our public life. The ultimate 
result of the action and reaction of all 
these influences permeating our public 
life, is a tendency to take sides and to 
judge issues not on merits, but on how 
they fit into the scheme of one’s own 
sectarian views. It is partisan attitude 
of mind that we must try to get over 
through emotional integration. 


Emotional Integration at School Stage 


Pa iongh; on the face of it, the task 
seems a formidable one, speaking from 
my experience as a teacher I can boldly 
say that this sectarian outlook is a re- 
cently acquired evil and not a heredi- 
tary one. Among the teenagers in the 
school, I have, so far, never come 
across a division or grouping along 
linguistic or communal lines. In order 
to write this article I did some class- 
room research to find out more about 
the children’s attitudes. When I say 
that there is complete emotional inte- 
gration among the students of the 
school, I do not mean that they are not 
aware of the existence of inter-provin- 
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cial» jealousies outside. Obviously, 
listening to discussions among grown- 
ups, they have come to know that in 
Government offices and in other public 
and private ventures, staff recruitment, 
promotions and such other matters are 
sometimes influenced by considerations 
other than merit. This they have des- 
cribed as communal or provincial 
favouritism. So, the children are grow- 
ing up, conscious of the fact that such 
influences are at work in the work-a- 
day world; but their own limited 
sphere of academic life is more or less 
free of sectarian pride and prejudice. 


Our task of promoting the emotional 
integration of India, at school level, is 
therefore comparatively easy—for the 
child has not yet caught the disease. 
If we could successfully immunise the 
child from catching it at a later stage, 
the objective would be gained. 


This “indoctrination” should not be 
too difficult, provided those who give 
guidance, sincerely believe in what 
they preach. Unless there is conviction 
behind the drive, it can seldom make 
the full impact. Yes, the teacher must 
have a sense of vocation and a zeal to 
build an India integrated in every 
way. 

Secondly, the school syllabus should 
have an all-India basis. I am afrai 
many of the history books on India now 
available for use in schools over- 
emphasise certain trends, periods and 
regions which indirectly -undermine 
the feeling of national solidarity. Indian 
History texts should cover the whole 
of India and present a more regionally 
balanced picture. 


Plays of various kinds, bringing to- 
gether people from different parts of 
India as well as people belonging to 
different communities, should be staged 
in schools two or three times a year. In 
this school we get up such plays, and 
I have often noticed how much the 
children enjoy taking part in such 
ventures. Caste makes little difference 
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in these emotionally integrated ven- 
tures for “the play is the thing”. 


It might even be desirable to orga- 
nise small cosmopolitan friendship 
guilds in schools. Such small groups 
should be encouraged to discuss among 
themselves the various conflicts afflict- 
ing the community, and they should 
also endeavour to establish a link 
among themselves such as would stand 
the jolts of the adult world when they 
come of age. Inter-State Cookery 
classes where we learn to cook and re- 
lish the dishes of our friends from 
parts other than ourselves and songs 
and dramas from every part of our 
rich and varied country, will help us 
to understand and appreciate the other 
parts of our country and a mutual res- 
pect will cement and pave the way for 
lasting emotional integration. 


‘research could 


Another feasible way of cultivating 
a cosmopolitan outlook in school child- 
ren is to encourage the comparative 
study of religions, languages and cul- 
ture. Children should also be encourag- 
ed to go and spend their holidays out- 
side their own States, living with suit- 
able families. The real friendships 
which develop from such close con- 
tacts are likely to have a lasting in- 
fluence. 


These are only some random sugges- 
tions for promoting emotional integra- 
tion through schools; but a thorough 
roduce a compréhen- 
sive scheme. e very fact that this ` 
problem does not touch us in schools 
is a consolation and bears in itself the, 
hope that it is a disease that can be 
rooted out without much difficulty, and 
I end with a few lines from Thomas 
Curtis Clark’s Challenge. 


This is no time for fear, for doubts of good, 

For broodings on the tragedies of fate. 

It is a time for songs of brotherhood, . 

For hymns of joy, of man’s divine estate. 

Though echoes of old wars depress the heart, 
Though greed and hate still curse ‘men’s nobler ways, 
Though foul suspicion blasts our life apart, 

It is time for confidence and praise. 
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Emotional Integration 
and National Unity 


Os Is A composite culture which 
embraces wide varieties of tradi- 
tions, ways of life and beliefs. Our peo- 
ple belong to different regions, speak 
different languages, belong to different 
racial stocks which in many cases differ 
sharply from each other. Despite all 
this there is a fundamental unity which 
binds the people together as members 
of one society with broad cultural affi- 
nity and unity. History abounds in 
examples of unparalleled capacity of the 
nation to adapt to new cnal it posed 
by new cultural contacts which has re- 
sulted in continuous enrichment of our 
culture. Side by side with this bright 
pou is its darker side as well. 
‘gnorance and prejudice and inertia of 
old traditions cause a lot of frustration 
and hurt to multitude of people which 
in turn causes inter-group misunder- 
standing, apprehension and prejudice 
and which had ultimately resulted in 
creation of organisations—inside the 
bigger organisation (the nation). In- 
stances will not be wanting how these 
organisations throw the country into 
turmoil of emotions striking at the very 
root of national unity. 


_ The disturbed emotional state which 
is the cause and effect of inter-group 
prejudice is caused by thwartion or 
anticipated thwartion of the interest of 
one or the other group. Once the pre- 
judice is formed it is not confined to 
the wrong doer but is transferred to the 
group to which he belongs and to other 
members of the group. This is- the 
greatest social menace. The develop- 
ment of this attitude and the experi- 
encing of stirred emotional state by a 
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group may well be compared to that of 
an individual in whose life the recur- 
rence of actual or anticipated thwartion 
of desire, want or need results in the 
formation of moods, temperament, 
prejudices, neurotic symptoms, pro- 
jection or compensation mechanism. A 
group of people subjected to such 


„conditions is likely to react in a 


similar manner. It has its moods 
attitudes, prejudices and compensa- 
tion mechanism etc. The malaise 
is as much social as it is indivi- 
dual. Remedial steps should take both . 
into consideration, which in order to be 
effective must aim at bringing about 
unity and stability in the emotional life 
of the individual as well as the group 
through the unification of the discor- 
dant wants and drives. This is precise- 
ly what is meant by emotional integra- 
tion. 


Here we are not very much concern- 
ed with the emotional integration in 
the individual. Our primary concern is 
with emotional integration in the 
national life in order to achieve national 
unity. This means that the causes lead- 
ing to the development of group pre- 
judices so common in our national life, 
which are based on religion, caste, 
colour or socio-economic status be re- 
duced to the minimum and groups 
based on these considerations be made 
to look on national issues from a 
broader national perspective, Our task is 
not to level down the society into uni- 
religious or uni-lingual or uni-cultural 
society which is an impossibility. What 
is intended here is that the people be- 
lieving in different religions, speaking 
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different languages and living in diffe- 
rent parts of the country while believ- 
ing in their respective ideologies may 
go a step forward by subordinating 
every thing to the good of the nation 
and the country which should be the 
ultimate objective and the converging 
point of our loyalties to religion, langu- 
age or the region. This is no doubt a 
difficult task. In order to achieve this 
it is necessary to plan our lives and 
activities—individual as well as collec- 
tive, on democratic lines on the pillars 
of justice, equality, fraternity and liber- 
ty which is guaranteed in our constitu- 
tion. The acid test of this is the treat- 
ment meted out to minority group based 
on religion, language, or caste by the 
majority group. If there is any dis- 
content among such groups it should be 
studied and the causes analysed and 
the real grievance redressed. But 
what happens is that any expression of 
dissatisfaction with the actions of the 
dominant group is dubbed as commu- 
nal. This tendency results in making 
the oppressed group actually commu- 
nal because it is compelled to think that 
its interests are not being looked after 
by the nation and it has to take care of 
itself and to rely on its own strength. 
This sort of feeling creates division in 
the rank and file of the nation as the 
line of action taken by each group often 
goes against national interests. This 
Strengthens the prejudices based on 
language, caste, creed or colour. 


The most common and dangerous 
Source of group prejudice is commu- 
nalism which has its origin in commu- 
nity of religion, language, caste or col- 
our. Its worst aspect is that it subordi- 
hates the national objectives to the nar- 
Tow sectarian or parochial objectives 
resulting in the formation of group pre- 
Judices and the occurrence of clashes 
ne conflicts. Communalism was at its 

eight in the days of the British rule 
and the British Government was held 
Tesponsible for fanning the fire of com- 


munalism. But this is only partial 
truth. The real cause was the fear and 
frustration of the aggrieved group and 
the chauvenism of the aggressor group. 
Further the anti-social element tried to 
exploit the differences in thoughts, 
ideas, beliefs, manners and customs in 
various groups in order to serve their 
ulterior motives. This is why our 
national leaders were not in a position 
to root out this malady which resulted 
in the partition of the country. The prob- 
lem has not yet been solved in spite of 
the achievement of independence and 
the establishment of the secular State. 
The cause is not far to seek. The diffe- 
rences are there, the anti-social element 
is active and the processes of social in- 
tegration almost inactive. 


A second source of group prejudice is ` 
regionalism which is born out of our 
inability to extend our loyalty beyond 
the limited horizon of the particular 
region or province. This divides us into 
compartments and we usually withdraw 
ourselves into narrow grooves thinkin; 
only of narrow loyalties. This is not all. 
Regionalism creates a feeling of supe- 
riority and develops prejudice against 
others. We are aware of the boundary 
disputes between Bihar and Bengal for 
the possession of a few mines which 
created a lot of bad blood. 


Still another source of group pre- 
judice is linguism. The redistribution 
of State boundaries on linguistic basis 
was the logical outcome of the achieve- 
ment of independence and inherently it 
has nothing objectionable, What is ob- 
jectionable is that it has fostered sepa- 
ratism and there is no end to the 
demand for linguistic States which is 
undermining national unity. What is 
worst is that in a unilingual State the 
existence of any other language is made 
difficult. We know of language disputes 
taking an ugly turn in the States of 
Bombay, Assam and Punjab. 


The analysis of the situation comes 
to this that the religious group organises 
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itself on the plea that its ideology is 
in danger of extinction. The language 
group organises against the dominant 
language because it is afraid that its 
future is dark and it is in the danger 
of being swallowed up by the stronger 
language group. The caste group thinks 
that it is the martyr and it must look 
after its own interest and must rely on 
its own strength. This being the state 
of affairs i.e., the atmosphere being sur- 
‘charged with mutual suspicion, preju- 
dice and tension, the chances of nation- 
al unity are in jeopardy. The first thing 
should be to remove the causes which 
lead to friction and to avoid the recur- 
rence of such actions which are likely 
to aggravate the situation. The various 
groups must make a firm resolve to live 
in amity, sharing together the day-to- 
day struggles and joys and facing toge- 
ther the problems of life and thus learn 
to appreciate and understand each 
other’s- point of view. This can be 
achieved through the process of emo- 
tional integration. Our cultural, social 
and political organisations can take up 
the task. Here we well confine our- 
selves to the role of education. 


The educational institutions can play 
a very important role in facilitating the 
process of emotional integration. The 
educational institutions being select en- 
vironments they are expected to 
Possess all that is best in our culture 


- and tradition. Further, because the 


young are of a pliable age they can be 
moulded any way. Life in educational 
institutions can therefore be organised 
in such a way as to promote among the 
students socially integrative behaviour 
-by eliminating ‘all signs of domination 
of one group over the other, With this 
end in view some of the special 
measures suggested are: 


_1. Provision of fullest scope for indi- 
vidual development, satisfaction of phy- 
sical and psychical needs; aying indi- 
vidual attention to the student through 
individualisation of instruction and 
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making guidance programme as an es- 
sential feature of the school obligations, 
This will ensure sound educational 
growth and safeguard against the pos- 
sibility of emotional imbalance. 


2. Provision of opportunities for cross 
cultural contacts by compelling all in- 
stitutions to admit students of all com- 
munities, castes and creeds without any 
mental reservations. This will provide 
an opportunity for the students belong- 
ing to different communities, castes and 
creeds to understand each other and 
develop a fund of mutual goodwill. 


3. Provision of opportunities for civic 
participation through the adoption of 
socialised class procedures such as pro- 
ject method, discussion method, service 
projects and social surveys. This will 
make the student conversant with de- 
mocratic traditions, help them under- 
stand their duties and responsibilities 
and will give them first hand know- 
ledge of the conditions and problems of 
other people. This will foster better 
understanding between the school and 
the society and will help the process of 
emotional integration. 


4. Provision of, opportunities for the 
students to understand the purpose of 
education and to appreciate the value 
system through a carefully selected cur- 
riculum, taking care to avoid indoctrina- 
tion in all forms. An acquaintance with 
the values we hold dear to our hearts 
will help in the understanding of the 
national culture and will prepare the 
ground for the working of the process 
of emotional integration. 


In short, the nation is passing through 
a period of emotional stress and storm 
which is fanned by the forces of com- 
munalism, casteism, linguism, and re- 
gionalism. The solution lies in helping 
the various emotions that the people 
have regarding their particular groups 
or ideologies and narrower loyalties 
converge on loyalty to the nation and 
the country. The anti-social element 
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should be located and should be inacti- 
vised through popular support in favour 
of unity and harmony. Justice, freedom, 
equality, and fraternity should be our 
watchword in our day-to-day dealings 
and in our group to group relations. The 


whole education system with all its 
paraphernalia of curriculum, methodo- 
logy and organisation must be so gear- 
ed as to facilitate the process of emo- 
tional integration and through it to the 
achievement of national unity. 


© The need of the moment is not one of religion, but mutual respect 
and tolerance of devotees of the different religions. We want to reach 
not the dead level, but unity in diversity. Any attempt to root out 
traditions, effects of heredity, climate and other surroundings is not only 
bound to fail but is a sacrilege. The soul of religions is one, but it is 


encased in a multitude of forms. 


The latter will persist to the end of 


time. Wise men will ignore the outward crust and see the same soul 


living under a variety of crusts. 


—Gandhiji 


© Let our object be our country, our whole country, and nothing but 


our country. 


—Daniel Webster 


Emotional Integration 
for India of A.D. 2000 


I. Emotional Integration is a Political 
Problem 


MOTIONAL INTEGRATION is today the 

- talk of the nation. A lot of it is 
emotional talk. Certain things have 
happened and are happening in the 
country of which, to say the least, we 
cannot be proud. Why can’t we live as 
a united people ? The why, more often 
than not, comes out of our stirred up 
depths. It is an emotional ‘why’, and 
one can hardly think straight and 
clearly under the stress of emotion. 


One symptom of our befuddled state 
of mind on this question is the opinion 
so often and so widely expressed that 
we can deal with this problem by cer- 
tain modifications in the content and 
methods of our education. This means 
laying the responsibility of emotional 
integration on the educator, 


The educator must repudiate the res- 
ponsibility. Nowhere, at no time, has 
education done anything but mirror 
the prevailing social pattern and the 
prevailing social ideology. It has not 
and cannot take the responsibility of 
creating a new social pattern and ideo- 
logy. And all the internecine conflicts 
about which today we are so sorry are 
the result of our social pattern and our 
ideology. To change the pattern and 
the ideology in order to eliminate the 
conflicts is a political problem, amen- 
able only to a political solution. The 

_ responsibility for all our social conflicts 
is on the shoulders of the. politicians 
and no one else. And the burden of 
resolving them, too, is his. 
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But it is a problem which bothers 
all of us and hence sets us all to scratch 
our heads for a solution. The educator 
scratches his head perhaps only less 
than the politician because he is so in- 
timately concerned with the passing on 
of our social heritage to the next 


generation and he cannot help think- | 


ing about the heritage he is passing on. 
His thoughts, as those of others, may 
help the politician to reach a wise and 
enduring solution. 

What do we mean by Emotional In- 
tegration? I think we mean that all 
the various sections of our population 
should live together as, what the socio- 
logists call, one we-group. But a we- 


group varies in the character of its | 


we-feeling. A family, a caste or class, 
a religious body, a nation, humanity 
itself can be taken as the we-group: 
Let us, therefore, be clear as to what 
sort of we-group we can reasonably 
aspire to be, 

The sort of we-group we can reason- 
ably aspire to be will depend on the 
balance of the centrifugal and centri- 
petal forces working in the country. 
Let us, therefore, examine _the two 
kinds of forces and see in which direc- 
tion they are pushing us. 


II. Centrifugal Forces at Work in India 
The main centrifugal forces in our 
society are :— 


(a) The illiteracy and ignorance of 


a vast majority of our people. An a 
terate man can never form a Rare 
of India, or for that matter of his State. 


The elimination of illiteracy is right at 


“weerey. 


— 
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the bottom of our national scale of 
priorities. So that to the extent that 
illiteracy prevents our emotional in- 
tegration it is our national policy not 
to be too keen to raise our emotional 
integration to a higher level. 

(6) Poverty and squalor of the lives 
of a vast majority of our people are 
similar centrifugal forces. Nearly half 
of our farmers are on a_ subsistence 
level. The beautiful temples in the 
south are full of pestering beggars. 
After 15 years of our self rule we have 
not been able to inspire hope in the 
heart of the common man. What mean- 
ing can we have for emotional integra- 
tion of “the nation” ? 


(c) Religion continues to divide us 
politically. The problem in the Punjab 
and the’ problem of the integration of 
the Muslims arises because we have 


not been able to surmount religious _ 


barriers, Some of our leaders have not 
hesitated to reflect their religious lean- 
gs in their secular functions. This is 
nothing short of aiding and abetting 
the religious forces that are prone to 
be fissiparous, 3 


(d) Caste perhaps holds the second 
rank among the centrifugal forces in 
our body politic. The form of our 
democracy is partly responsible for 
that, If a person can get a seat on a 
Political body by invoking the caste 
Sentiments of the people and if there 
is nothing in the law of the land to 
forbid him to do so, why should’nt he ? 
I believe many will endorse my im- 
Pression that, except in some urban 
areas, caste is more strongly entrenched 
im our society today in 1961 than it 


Was in 1946. 


(e) Undoubtedly language is today 

€ createst-dividing force in our 
society, The dragon’s seeds we sowed 
in the fiftees have now started yield- 
we fruit. The full harvest we will reap 
th en the regional languages become 
“i State pneuages and media of 
igher learning, when English has re- 


ds that if language ha 


ceded from our lives and when we find 
that Hindi has not taken its place, “ 


Projecting these fissiparous trends to 
the meeting point of the 20th and the 
21st century, I believe, we may say 
that illiteracy and poverty will cease 
to play a tangible part in society. Caste 
and even religious feelings too will 
probably be contained within reason- 
able limits. Language, however, will 
play the role it now plays in the 
national states in Hooe The forecast 

its sole sway, 
than, by the end of this century, India 
will be balkanised along linguistic 
lines. For among the scores of States 
in the world only three are multi- 
lingual States—Switzerland, South 
Africa and Canada. Of these the latter 
two have two languages each, while 
Switzerland is a tri-lingual State. 
There is a world of difference between 
having three State languages and hav- 
ing twelve State languages and hence 
even the Swiss unity cannot be ours 
when all our languages come to their 
own. j 


Ill. The Centripetal Forces 


However, let us take stock of the 
centripetal forces in our society. 


(a) The first such centripetal force 
is our all-India political parties, the 
Congress, the Praja Socialist, the Com- 
munist and the Swatantra. Of these, 
the Swatantra is as yet nowhere, | 
Every other party, when it came to it, 
has succumbed at some time or the 
other of the centrifugal forces we have 
mentioned earlier. I believe if it comes 
to a straight fight between any of the 

main centrifugal forces—caste, 
religion and language—and the all- 
India colour of a party, the latter will 
come out the second best, Especially, 
no party can withstand linguistic 
strains. The splitting apart of the Con- 
gress in Assam on the Cachar languag 
issue is an ominous portent. : 
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(b) The all-India services and parti- 
cularly the Army no doubt constitute 
a bulwark against centrifugal forces. 
But no new all-India services can be 
created, as is shown by the successful 
resistance of State Governments to 
Union Ministry of Education’s proposal 
to resuscitate the Indian Education 
Service. Also, the services are not en- 
tirely immune to the corroding effects 
of caste, religion and language. Fur- 
ther, I believe, as the regional language 
gain ascendency and no language takes 
the place of English, even the all-India 
services will begin to feel the strain at 
‘their source, namely, the competetive 
examination. Anyway, services can 
play only a limited and subsidiary role 
in the matter of emotional integration. 


(c) The greatest centripetal force in 
the country is our Constitution and the 
Government based on the Constitution. 
‘There are three factors which go to 
strengthen the centripetal role of our 
Constitution. It is, firstly, our financial 
structure which makes the States 
appear as alms-seekers at the Centre's 
door. Secondly, the dominance of 
Hinduism in the sub-continent as a uni- 
fying force cannot be minimised. 
Thirdly, the international situation 
and, indeed, the spirit of the times 
demand that India shall play a unified 
role in the comity of nations. 


- However, we should not forget the 
existence of the forces that tend to 
weaken the Centre. There is the grow- 
-ing assertion of autonomy by the 
States. For example, those who have 
watched the formation of the first, 
second and the third five-year plans 
in education will testify to the reced- 
ing role of the Centre in educational 
planning. Again, the last Financial 
Commission placed more finances at 
the disposal of the States than before 
and the next financial commission is 
found to go further in that direction. 
So iar as we can see, the process will 
continue with successive Financial 
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Commissions. Moreover, we cannot 
expect the indefinite continuation of 
our luck in having a single party ruling 
at the Centre and also the States. The 
Congress Party is disintegrating in 
spite of Orissa. It is only non-existence 
of a capable opposition that has kept it 
on and may keep it on for a few more 
years. And when we have different 
parties ruling at the Centre and in the 
States, which is likely to happen in the 
seventies, the Centre will begin weak- 
ening. Then will start the pull of the 
States away from the Centre. 


IV. India—A.D. 2000 


How far will the centrifugal pull 
go? 


I think we can with some justifica- 
tion simplify the struggle between the 
centrifugal and the centripetal forces 
in the country to that of our constitu- 
tion versus linguism, If we take note 
of the trends that have been manifest- 
ing themselves since only a few years 
after the independence and project 
them to thirty or forty years hence, we 
can see dimly that by the end of this 
century India will be a kind of union 
of States almost like what Switzerland 
was at the time of the settlement of 
Vienna (1815) that is to say we will 
appear before the world as a single 
personality, but the essential loyalties 
of the people will belong to their own 
linguistic States. I am aware that 
trends in Switzerland since the treaty 
of Vienna have decidedly been towards 
strengthening the Centre. But that is 
so, because life in the 20th century 
society is too large for even the biggest 
of its 22 cantons, it is not too large for 
the smallest of our linguistic States. 


So that if the present trends continue 
we can envisage India of three or 50 
decades hence as a Confederation 0 
quasi-national States. There will most 
probably be a strong central land mass 
of “Hindustan”, ‘more integra 


à 
; 


thin itself, and about ten or eleven 
ipheral States more loosely attached 
the Centre. 


‘If that is the picture of India at the 
sing years of the 20th century, what 
d of emotional integration can we 
ect and try for? Since there will 
a restricted communication between 
ple of different States, there will 
@ restricted mobility and hence peo- 
le of one State will not be able to 
ve freely into another State, find 
pations there and settle down 
e. Thus conditions will not at all 
there for the formation of a national 
group as we have in the case of 
U.S., or the U.K. or the U.S.S.R. or 
Canada and Switzerland. There 
ill be little intermingling of the popu- 
ons of the various States, 


The Unity We Need k 


e emotional integration we need 
this kind of India will be one that 
enable us to safeguard the follow- 
common interests of the people of 
sub-continent, 


(@) The few all-India services—may 
y that time we will have the ser- 
in the Army as the only all-India 
ee ule be ensured of their in- 
y. 
) Linguistic minorities and reli- 
s minorities should be treated 
y. 


) Within the Indian territory 
e should be the freest possible 
evements of goods, a customs union, 
to Say, with a single currency. 


(d) There should be a mechanism 
€ peaceful solution of disputes 
een States, e.g., border disputes, 
utes arising out of distribution of 
er waters etc. 


?) There should be a mechanism to 
different States together for Ai 
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(f) The defence of the sub-continent ; 


should be assured. 


(g) The States should agree on a 
common policy in the international 
field and for international purposes 
there should be an Indian citizenship. 

In short what we will need is more 
or less the type of emotional integra- 
tion which the proponents of European 
Integration are working for. It is for. 


‘this type of “emotional integration” we 


should work for. To work for and 
aspire for more will put a strain on 
the propie which they cannot stand 
and hence will only lead to frustration 
and loss of the morale necessary even 


for the type of modest integration I 


have suggested here. 


For the type of integration I have 


suggested the following arrangements 
will be necessary :— ek 

(a) All political parties should make 
a joint declaration ensuring a fair 
treatment to all minorities. Not only 
that, they should reduce the concept 
of “fair treatment” to'a code. Further, 
they should insist that all candidates 
aspiring to a party ticket should pledge 
themselves to this joint declaration and 
code.. There is no doubt that all our 
major political parties are non-com- 
munal, but the psychological effect of 
a joint declaration cannot be mini- 
mised. 

b) Every minority should, as far as 
connie Bia a State to which it can 
look up to in times of dire need. 


(c) Government of India, with the 
assistance of trained social scientists, 
should make a basic survey of all areas 
of intergroup tensions in the country. 
The survey should be perpetually kept 
up-to-date. 

(d) There should be a body of per- 
sonnel spread over the country 
trained as professional neutrals in 
intergroup ERES and trained in the 
art of reduction of intergroup hostili- 
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ties and conflict. It shall be the duty of 
these men to :— : 


(i) Promote exchange of informa- 
-tion between hostile groups. It 
may be mentioned that two hos- 
tile groups are usually not on 
“speaking terms” and promotion 
of communication between them 
is likely to reduce the chances of 
conflicts. 


They should try to bring men 
from hostile groups in mutual 
collaboration. 


Through their higher eschelons 
these neutrals could suggest 
legal remedies for solving cer- 
tain conflicts which are amen- 
able to such treatment. 


They should try to bring men of 
prestige and goodwill, who are 
trusted by both hostile parties in 
a conflict, to appeal to the dis- 
putants to endeavour to resolve 
their differences amicably. They 
should mark out neutrals\who at 
the proper moment may try to 
mediate between two parties. 


They should try to educate the 
people in non-violent methods of 
resolving conflicts, ¿that is the 
methods of negotiation, media- 
tion and arbitration. Up to the 
district level the Social Educa- 
tion personnel, which is trained 
in promoting social harmony,— 
and ee training can be im- 
proved—can serve in this capa- 
city. At higher levels the State 


(ii) 


(iti) 


(iw) 


(v 
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and Central Governments should 
try to set up and train such a 
personnel. It would be best if the 
personnel works under the direc- 
tion or advice of a Board drawn 
from all political parties in the 
country. Such Boards should 
function both at the State and 
Central levels. 


(e) Government of India should 
have a Ministry of Minorities, to look 
after the grievances of linguistic and 
religious minorities. This Ministry 
would be responsible for some of the 
items suggested above, such as the 
Basic Survey, the peace-promoting 
personnel, the needed legislation, ete. 


VI. Summary j 
This paper has tried to put forth the 
following ideas. Emotional integra- 


tion is a political problem and should 
be treated as such. 


We should try for a type of emotional 
integration which will not make 
unrealistic demands on our people. 

Examining the centrifugal and cen- 
tripetal forces at work in. India 
today we find that a generation or 


two ahead India is likely to take | 


the form of a commonwealth of 
autonomous linguistic States. Our 
programme of emotional integra- 


tion should be conducive to the 


smooth working of such a com- 
monwealth. 

Such a programme is suggested in 
broad outline. 


© Great is the strength of feeble arms combined. 


—Homer 


a 
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Historical Perspectives 
on the American 
Ethnic Group 


I T IS A COMMONPLACE of both scholarly 
and popular comment that Ameri- 
can society is pluralistic in its organiza- 
tion. The immense size of the country, 
its marked regional differences and 
diversity of antecedents have sustained 
complex patterns of association and be- 
haviour and have inhibited tendencies 
towards uniformity. Social action in 
the United States, therefore, is presum- 
ed to come not within large unitary 
forms but within a mosaic of autonom- 
ous groupings, reflecting the underlying 
dissimilarities in the population. 


, Yet it is significant that serious atten- 
tion to the operations of these groups 
has focused primarily upon the patho- 
logy of their relations with one another. 
Discrimination and prejudice, tension 
id conflict have provided students 
with their primary subject matter, per- 
haps because these produced the prob- 
lems of greatest contemporary urg- 
ency, perhaps because they produced 
the most visible and most dramatic 
Manifestations. For whatever reason, 
the normal functioning of American 
pluralism has been relatively neglected. 


The result has been a serious defici- 
dex in the understanding of the past 
evelopment and present structure of 
nerican society. Viewed only at the 
Points of breakdown, its healthy opera- 
tions have remained shadowy and ob- 
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scure; and without a clear comprehen- 
sion of how the system worked, it has 
been difficult to explain the causes of 
its occasional failures. . 


This paper deals with one important 
type of American group, that in which 
membership tended to be transmitted 
by birth from generation to generation. 
An individual generally identified him- 
self as an Odd Fellow or a Californian, 
as a member of the American Medical 
Association of the United Mine Workers, 
through decisions he made in the course 
of his own lifetime. He was usually, 
although not always, a Jew or a Negro, 
a Yankee or an Irish-American, through 
forces which existed from the moment 
of his birth and over which he had 
relatively little control. Ethnic ties 
frequently influenced the broader range 
of associations in which any given per- 
son participated, but they form a dis- 
creet subject of investigation which had 
peculiar importance in the United 
States. The analysis which follows 
aims at providing an account of the his- 
toric reasons why that was so. 


Difficulties of Re-establishing Integrated 
Community 
It was the conscious desire of those 
who planted the colonies that would 
later become the United States to re- 
produce the social order they had left 
in Europe, entire or in an improved 
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form. Once it became clear that these community. These hostile elements 
were not simply to be provisional trad- were even more powerful to the south- 
ing stations but permanent settlements, ward of New England, where settle- 
the residents attempted to recreate the ment was less purposefully directed 
unitary communities they had known at and where it lacked the leadership of 
home. That effort would be repeated in an elite inspired by religious zeal and 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries armed with sacerdotal sanctions. 

rase pet ce od Sal The American setting remained un- 
friendly to efforts to unify communal 


nities the emigrants left had been whole lfe in succeeding centuries. In the 
and integrated, and had comprehended eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
the total life of their members. There Uinterrupted territorial expansion was 
was one church, as there was one State, the most consequential element in the 
‘one hierarchy of occupations and status, Situation. The constant penetration of 
a fixed pattern of roles and expecta- One frontier after another, each with its 
tions, and the individual was therefore ©W® challenge of an altered physical 


located in a i environment, was repeatedly unsettling 
the AE EST oe to the men who advanced into them and 


to the societies they abandoned. Almost 
` Cracks in the solidarity and homo- everywhere the concomitant was a 
geneity of these communities had al- spatial and social mobility that exerted 
ready begun to appear in seventeenth- a continued strain upon existing organi- 
century Europe. They would widen ations and habitual modes of behaviour 
and deepen as time went on. Moreover, And, before the effects of that form of 
the men and women who went to Ame- expansion had played themselves out, 
rica were peculiarly those least fixed in industrialization and urbanization 
their places—religious dissenters, ser- created new sources of communal dis- 
vants with no masters, uprooted pea- order. The results were unqualifiedly 
sants, captives by force of arms, and the destructive of every effort to reconsti- 
victims of economic disaster. Their in- tute whole communities that bore some 
tentions remained attached to the norms resemblance to the transplanted or in- 
of the society that had cast them out, herited images derived from European 
but their lives were unsettled from the ~ antecedents. 
moment of their departure, and coul 
after the a Rae to the old grooves% Other Factors of Diversity 
n ig- 
i S experiences of mig These tendencies received additional 


ration. 
M S “force from the heterogeneity of the 
oreover, all the conditions of the American population, already notable 
ew World were uncongenial to the’ in the seventeenth century and destined 
ee eement of the old community. to be immensely increased thereafter. 
wt as coherent a group’ as the Mas- Diversity of sources ruled out the pos- 
cuit porns! Puritans found it diffi- sibility that some myth of common ori- 
Sf toe exclude the disruptive influences gin might supply a basis for creating 
te i Be cies environment. The communal order; it juxtaposed different 
As o ace of the wilderness, the dis- and sometimes contradictory ideals of 
Pees thee ecments Over great dis- what that order should be like; and it 
wei the inability to Maintain disci- left prominently embedded in society 
vathority cll eate distinct lines of conflicting interests and values. Fur- 
ffort 5 these vitiated ev thermore, since the various elements 
effort to restore the traditional whole stood in no clearly delineated relation 
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of superiority and inferiority to one 
another, except in so far as slavery de- 
pressed the Negro, none could impose 
its own conceptions upon the rest, In 
a country in which Quakers and Pres- 
byterians, Anglicans and Catholics, 
Jews and Baptists all coexisted and all 
had access to power, it was impossible 
to think of one state, one church. In 
towns where Yankees and Germans, 
Trishmen and Italians lived together, no 
single set of institutions could serve the 
social and cultural needs of the entire 
body of residents. Given these differ- 
ences, American communities could 
only be fragmented rather than whole, 
partial rather than inclusive. 


The looseness of political institutions 
furthered the same results. Not through 
design but through the unanticipated 
circumstances of colonial settlement, 
authority was long only tentatively ex- 
ercised and the state was long too weak 
to serve fully the functions expected of 
it. The resultant vacuum nurtured 
habits of spontaneous, voluntary action 
on the part of the citizens. Through 
disuse, some powers of government 
atrophied, and the spheres in which they 
had been applied came to be occupied 
by associations which operated, not 
With political sanctions, but with the 
unconstrained support of their mem- 

ers. A pervasive ideology that inter- 
preted every relation between the indi- 
Vidual and the larger groups to which 
he belonged as contractual and depen- 


-dent upon his free acquiescence set these 


practices within a context of respected 
tights that were not readily to be vio- 
lated. The end result was hostility to- 
ward large overarching organizations 
remote from their membership, and the 
encouragement of smaller bodies deriv- 
ing their competence to act from the 
Consent of their participants. 


The fluidity of American society, the 
: versity of its population, and the 
teoseness ‘of its institutional forms in- 
eracted upon and stimulated one an- 


other. The results therefore were cum- 
ulative in the extent to which they in- 
hibited the appearance of a unitary com- 
munity, the various arms of which were 
organically articulated with one an- 
other. Despite frequent conscious 
efforts to guide developments in that 
direction, the people of the United 
States did not become homogeneous, 
nor were their modes of action integra- 
ed into common over-all forms. 


The only exceptions appeared in 
pockets of population which, for one 
reason or another, became isolated from 
the dominant currents of American life. 
Relatively small groups—the Pennsyl- 
vania Amish, the Southern mountai- . 
neers, the farmers of Northern New 
England, for example—were able to 
achieve a solidarity and continuity of 
experience that elicited the admiration 
of romantic observers who’ set a high 
premium upon stability and tradition. 
But the price was social stagnation and 
detachment from the forces which 
shaped the rest of the nation. Indeed, 
the contrast offered by these aberrations 
is a measure of the extent to which the 
main lines-of social organization led 
away from the unitary community. 


The result was neither anarchy nor 
the casting adrift of the individual left 
to his own resources. Rather, the fai- 
lure to create a single integrated com- 
munity led to the appearance of numer- 
ous smaller bodies which operated with- 
in fragmented sectors of society. Their 
character can best be understood in 
terms of the forces that brought them 


into being. 


Need for Communion 


Men no longer embraced within the 
sheltering fold of a whole community 
felt the pressure of two types of needs 
they could not satisfy alone. Important 
functions in their lives could only be 
executed in groups; and, in addition, 
deep-rooted emotional desires for per- 
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sonal association also called for common 
action. st 


The American who had left or had 
never been part of a community that by 
tradition and habit -satisfied all his 
needs quickly became sensitive to his 
inability to deal with problems that 
extended beyond his own person. The 
round of ritual and the patterns of 
reaffirmed beliefs of which the church 
had been custodian lost their potency 
when performed or held in isolation. It 
was essential to create the communion 
that would make them effective even 
without the aid of the state and at no 
matter what cost. 


The crises of death, disease, and 
poverty produced a dependency that 
was intolerable in isolation. The neces- 
sities of these situations were twofold, 
bearing both upon the victim and the 
witness of man’s helplessness. The 
dread of improper burial after death, of 
wasting illness, and of want troubled 
everyone conscious that he might him- 
self be stricken down; and the worry 
haunted Americans more than it did 
other peoples who could anticipate such 
crises as expected incidents within a 
familiar setting. Equally as important, 
the obligation to dispose of the corpse, 
to succour the ill and to aid the indigent 

. (all of which often bore a religious con- 
notation) troubled everyone who could 
foresee such challenges to his consci- 
ence. It was imperative therefore that 
these functions should be performed in 
a group and with a propriety that would 
console both the victim and the wit- 
hess. Again, in the absence of a com- 
munity that did so, it was necessary to 
bring into being the organized means 
for performing these functions. 


_An analogous need arose out of the 
disruption of communications that was 
a consequence of the breakdown of the 
old community. The culture which ex- 
pressed men’s attitudes and which pro- 
vided them with attitudes and esthe- 
tic satisfaction had been wrenched 
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away from its traditional media. The 
threatened deprivation of a heritage 
that gave life meaning hastened Ameri- 
cans toward contriving new forms 
through which they could speak and 
listen to one another. 3 


Yet in the process of creating the vast 
array of churches, philanthropic socie- 
ties, and cultural institutions that be- 
came characteristic of the United States, 
the participants were moved not only 
by the importance of the functions to be 
served. They were influenced also by 
the personal need to belong to a group, 
whatever function it served. As indivi- 
duals, they sought a sense of anchorage 
through identification with some larger 
entity, hoping thus to offset the effects 
of the unsettling elements of life in and 
on the way to America. The achieve- 
ment of such an identification would 
provide some compensation, further- 
more, for the psychological loss of the 
unitary community. 


The distinctive qualities of family life 
in the United States made the need for 
anchorage to a group particularly acute 
there. Whether in the seventeenth cen- 
tury or the nineteenth, the extended 
family quickly shrank after immigra- 
tion to the conjugal pair and its off- 
spring. Detached from the community 
and often physically and socially isloat- 
ed, the American family was thrown 
back upon its own resources; and un- 
certainty as to the roles of its members 
frequently produced severe internal 
tensions. Such conditions increased the 
desire for identification with a group 
that would provide the family with roots 
in the past, locate it in the larger socie- 
ty, and supply it both with a pattern of 
approved standards of behaviour and 
with the moral sanctions to aid in main- 
taining internal discipline. 


The wish to belong for the sake of 
identification and the wish to belong 
out of the need for some functional ser- 
vice coincided most nearly when it 
came to subjects about which men had 
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inherited firmly implanted beliefs and 
attitudes. In satisfying the need for 
religious worship and ritual and in 
arming themselves against the contin- 
gencies of dependency, they were likely 
to use forms that would draw together 
people of a common heritage and thus 
also satisfy the need for a sense of be- 
longing. 


The Ethnic Group 


Within the complex pattern of Ameri- 
can associational life, therefore, clusters 
of organizations which served discreet 
ends but which were linked by deriva- 
tion from a common pool of member- 
ship appeared. That pool constituted 
the ethnic group. A shared heritage, 
presumed or actual, formed the matrix 
within which the group organized its 
communal life. That heritage, in the 
United States, was sometimes associat- 
ed with descent from common national 
or regional origins, sometimes with 
colour, and sometimes with religion. 
Some groups were already aware of 
their identity at arrival, as were the 
Jews of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries; others, like the nineteenth- 
century Italians, only developed theirs 
through the experience of life in the 
New World. In either case, these were 
not monolithic entities but aggregates of 
individuals, often internally divided and 
sometimes unclear about the boundaries 
to which their membership extended. 


The ethnic group by no means pre- 
empted the total social experience of 
Americans. Other associations drew 

leir participants from sources only 
slightly delimited by considerations of 
antecedents. But ethnic groups were 
peculiarly important by virtue of their 
durability, which extended them across 
the generations, and by virtue also of 
the critical segments of personal life 
that they organized. 


Not every individual, of course, fitted 
heatly into one ethnic box or another. 
Many, particularly in the large cities of 


the apie oe twentieth centuries, 
remained unaffiliated and unattached 
and drifted into the disorganization - 
resulting from their lack of a fixed 
place. Others were torn by multiple 
identifications, which were the product 
either of mixed antecedents or of the 
incompatibility of individual interests 
and intentions with the norms’of the 
group. Still others permitted them- 
selves only a limited and partial affilia- 
tion, participating in some activities on 
some occasions and refraining from 
taking a part in others. But it was pre- 
cisely in such flexibility that the 
strength of the ethnic group lay. 
By permitting men to organize 
their lives on their own terms, 
without compulsion and with a 
wide latitude of choice, the ethnic group 
provided them with the means of acting 
cooperatively in those sectors of life in 
which they felt the need to do so, and 
yet it-refrained from imposing irksome 
restraints upon them. It thus supplant- 
ed the totally organized, integrated com- 
munity with a fluid pattern of associa- 
tion, that left the individual as uncon- 
fined as he wished to be. : 


Fluidity of Groups 

The American ethnic groups maintain- 
ed their fluidity through a delicate bal- 
ance between the forces that detached 
and those that connected their members 
to the society outside their boundaries. 
They were able to preserve their iden- 
tity without becoming segregated or 
isolated enclaves in the total society. 
Functioning effectively over long 
periods, they nevertheless were inhibit- 
ed from acquiring attributes that would 
have permanently and decisively set 
apart the individuals affiliated with 
them. That balance left room for wide 
areas of personal choice on the part of 
the members, to whose interests and 
ideas the group was necessarily sensi- 
tive. ¿ 

The internal dynamics of many groups 
led them, at the same time, to seek to 
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preserve their own identity and yet to 
reach out to influence and even absorb 
outsiders. These contradictory impuls- 
es were particularly characteristic, 
although by no means ‘confined to 
groups of English descent, who felt a 
special compulsion to make their limits 
coextensive with the whole nation. 


. By the eighteenth century, a mission- 
ary spirit had dissolved the earlier 
exclusive sense of election that had for- 
merly separated one element from an- 
other. The desire to bar outsiders gave 
way to an urge to assimilate them; and 
a variety of groups came to consider 
- themselves in competition for new ad- 
herents, The rivalry for the loyalty of 

-new members was stimulated there- 
after by the constant appearance of new 
religious sects which conducted unre- 
mitting raids upon the unaffiliated or 
the loosely affiliated. 


„Yet the ability to make converts, 
either in the religious or social sense, 
demanded some accommodation to the 
tastes, interests, and ideas of those who 
were to be persuaded. No group could 

_ attract outsiders by stressing the uni- 
gue qualities of its own antecedents. 
subtle process of adjustment, there- 
fore, found each drifting away from the 
particularities of its heritage and reach- 
ing out toward a more general view of 
itself that would confirm and strengthen 
its place in the whole society. Through 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
a gradual softening of exclusionary doc- 
trines and practices and a general ac- 
commodation to a shared pattern of 
ee Re behaviour that might be 
erme erican” were i - 
tions of this process. — 


Broadening the Bases 


The desire to assimilate outsid - 
tered many ethnic organizations, = 
these widened the scope of their endea- 
vours. Quaker efforts at benevolence 
for instance, originally directed within 
the group, acquired a universal charac- 
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ter when the group recognized its ob- 
ligations to the whole society. Institu- 
tions like those for higher education, 
which were established to serve a spe- 
cific ethnic group, also changed as they 
expanded their appeal. The early sec- 
tarian colleges were thus driven toward 
a steady broadening of their social bases. 
The whole process of extending the 
boundaries of the group tended to dilute 
its ethnic character. 


The competition for the loyalty of 
their members also affected those groups 
which had no clear missionary inten- 
tions. The Jews and Italians of 1900, 
for instance, aimed not at drawing other 
Americans within their folds, but 
simply at preserving their hold over 
their own adherents! But to do so, they 
had to offset the attractions of potential 
rivals by establishing their own images 
as fully American and by emphasizing 
the depth of their own roots in the 
country. That involved a sacrifice of 
their own particularity. To the extent 
that they celebrated Haym Solomon or 
Christopher Columbus, they drew atten- 
tion to elements that made them simi- 
lar to rather than different from other 
Americans. They could develop a capa- 
city for resisting the incursions of other 
groups only by diminishing the range 
of differences that set them apart. The 
necessities of a situation in which a 
multitude of ethnic groups coexisted in 
an open society prevented any one of 
them from erecting walls about itself 
unless it wished to become completely 
isolated. 


The situation remained open because 
some contact among the members of 
various groups was inescapable in im- 
portant sectors of social action. The 
organization of American economic, 
political, and cultural life compelled in- 
dividuals often to disregard ethnic lines. 


There were significant degrees of 
concentration in the distribution of 
occupations by ethnic groups. That 
situation was in part a product of their 
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members’ common experience and com- 
mon preparation for the job market. 
Irishmen who came to New York City 
in 1850 lacked the skill or capital for 
anything but unskilled labour; Yankee 
newcomers to the same city had the 
education and resources to go into trade 
or take places as clerks. Furthermore, 
ties of kinship, country of origin, and 
religion sometimes significantly affected 
the conduct of business and the access 
to opportunity. It was advantageous 
to be a Scotsman in mid-nineteenth- 
century Pittsburgh, as Andrew Carne- 
gie discovered. Conversely, prejudice 
and discrimination barred the way to 
desirable situations. Young women 
who were coloured or foreign in ap- 
pearance were not likely to become 
secretaries to executives, no matter how 
competent they were. 


Influences Against Group Inclusiveness 


_Nevertheless, the American produc: 
tive system did not tolerate the deve- 
lopment of caste-like groupings. Indi- 
Viduals always found it possible to move 
upward. In the swiftly expanding, com- 
petitive order of American enterprise, 
in which success held a pre-eminent 
value and in which the dangers of 
catastrophic failure were always im- 
minent, men could not afford to subor- 
dinate the calculations of the market 
Place to non-economic considerations. 
The entrepreneur, aware of his own 
interests, hired the most efficient hand, 
bought from the cheapest seller, sold 
to the highest bidder, or suffered in con- 
Sequence. That course built into the 
economic system the necessity for co- 
Operation across ethnic lines, and this 
grew steadily more compelling as busi- 
ness became less personal and more 
Closely oriented to considerations of 
price and cost. Business, professional, 
and labour organizations, which often 
had a distinct ethnic character to begin 
with, felt a steady pressure, therefore, 
to make room for qualified outsiders. 


So too, ethnic groups often formed 
significant voting blocs. Party allegi- 
ances, thus engaged, enjoyed consider- 
able continuity over time and occasion- 
ally outweighed other considerations 
in determining the outcome of political 
contests. But no group formed a majo- 
rity secure enough to hold power except 
on a very local level; those who sought 
office or advantages through politics 
quickly recognized the necessity for de- 
veloping alliances that transcended 
ethnic divisions. The machines of 
Boston. and New York in 1910 were 
Trish, but they depended upon working 
arrangements with Germans, Jews, and 
Italians. As in the economy, the im- i 
peratives of polities in an open society 
prevented any group from maintaining _ 
exclusiveness for very long. i 


Out of the conditions of these and- 
other contacts there grew a vast array 
of mèdia for general communication. 
The newspapers, the public schools, tele- 
vision—all addressed individuals rather 
than the members of groups. Even 
when they began with a specific ethnic 
orientation, the advantages of reaching 
out for the largest possible audience 
transformed those which survived and 
expanded. In the long run, the more 
general the medium, the more powerful 
it became. Its influence, erefore, 
tended to break down group exclusive- 
ness. 


As a result, a given American at any 
moment located himself in society by a 
complex of reference points. He was a 
German, but also a Lutheran, a Repub- 
lican, a farmer, a Midwesterner, a 
reader of the Volkszeitung and the Tri- 
bune, a Mason, and a member of the 
Turnverein. Not all these affiliations 
were purely ethnic, although there was 
an ethnic element in most of them; and 
not all had equal weight in his exist- 
ence. Which were salient and which 
subordinate depended upon the particu- 
lar configuration that established the 
individual’s identity. The ethnic factor 
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was important by virtue of its connec- 
tions with the past, with the family, and 
with the most impressionable years in 
the development of the personality. But 
it receded in importance if it were 
isolated, if the man’s German affilia- 
tions appeared only on infrequent occa- 
sions, while his primary associations as 
a citizen, a resident, and a producer had 
other contexts. 


The fluidity of the social system in- 
creased the necessities for contact and 
added to the variety of individual con- 
figurations. A rough correlation was 
always discernible between social status 
and ethnic membership. While the pat- 
tern was certainly not consistent at 
every time and place, social and ethnic 
groupings tended to coincide. Recent 
immigrants generally entered the lab- 
our market at the bottom, a place com- 
mensurate, with their want of skill, 
capital, and prestige. That circumstance 
established the low social character of 
the group. Italian peasants who mig- 
rated to the United States at the end of 
the nineteenth century were prepared 
only for unskilled labour; Italians there- 
fore were identified as among the 
lowest social groups. But in turn, by 
association, any kind of work that 
Italians did was imputed to be inferior. 
Tn actuality, the group’s experience and 
the reputation it acquired thus rein- 
forced one another. 


Social Mobility 


Nevertheless, the actuality was never 
as restrictive as the reputation. Occa- 
sionally individuals did succeed in ris- 
ing in the social and occupational 
hierarchy; Giannini and Bellanca were 
not permanently held down by their 
rae oe A mobility was a 

enuine, althou, as yet uni 
feature of American lite. aia 


Some men who moved up passed out 
of the group of their Orient and entered 
another more compatible with their new 
positions; social and religious conver- 
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sion remained significant throughout 
American history. But whether such 
individuals altered their identification 
or not, social mobility opened important 
avenues of contact with other groups, 
The exceptional men who remained 
within the group of their birth played 
a significant mediating role. Their rise 
in status brought with it the eminence 
of outside recognition and of leadership 


within the group, and it also broadened _ 


‘their contacts with the rest of society, 
which treated them as spokesmen for 
the group. They were thus marginal, 
influenced by a variety of contacts, and 
subject to a multiplicity of expectations. 


Within the groups that were the pro- 
duct of immigration, the rate of upward 
mobility seems certainly to have in- 
creased in the second and subsequent 
generations. The children of those who 
had moved were even more marginal 
than their parents; born within a group, 
they passed significant parts of their 
youth and adolescence outside it. They 
too became channels for contacts across 


ethnic lines that occurred with increas- ° 


ing frequency and intensity, for the 
group could survive only by adjusting 
to their changing interests. 


Conversely, the range of contacts nar- 
rowed when a group was excluded per- 
manently or temporarily from the op- 
portunities of American society. The 
prejudice that depressed the Negroes, 
the discrimination that sometimes held” 
back Jews and Catholics, not only turn- 
ed these people defensively inward but 
also reduced the possibilities for media- 
tion and for mutual interaction between 
them and others. The abatement of 
prejudice and discrimination therefore 
was almost an essential precondition 
for opening the group to the influence 
of the broader society. 


Individualism ; 
Underlying all these relationships and 


further militating against the solidarity 
of the group was a spirit for which no 


` and secure its survival. 
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better term is available than indivi- 
dualism. In the eighteenth century, 
and even more intensely in the nine- 
teenth, the assumption had formed that 
every man was to be judged and treated 
as an individual, without consideration 
of his group affiliations. His place in 
society, by the American creed, was to 
be the product of his own efforts, inde- 
pendent of antecedents or inheritance 
or identification. There were certainly 
great deviations in actuality from this 
ideal, but it nevertheless remained a 
vital element in American thought. 


Above all, this assumption implied 
that group interests were invariably to 
be subordinated to` individual ones. 
The consequences were nowhere more 
clearly illustrated than in relationship 
to intermarriage. The defined posture 
of every ethnic group was a hostility to 
Marriages that crossed its own lines; 
only through endogamy could the group 
perpetuate itself across the generations 
Yet, while the 
Statistics are notoriously inaccurate, 
there is no doubt that unions across 


‘group lines were frequent, barred nei- 


ther by legal impediments nor by social 
disapproval except where colour was 
involved. 


Marriage in America was not a means 
of securing the continuity of the group 
but of satisfying the desire of the indi- 
Viduals for fulfilment as a personality, 
apart from any social considerations. 

he theme of romantic love grew 
Steadily in importance; and it empha- 
Sized the capacity of the individual to 
surmount the barriers of ethnic differ- 
ence, as also those of class. It was 
Symptomatic of the conviction that the 
yalues associated with the individual 
Mvariably took precedence over those 


of the group. It existed to serve him, 


not he, it. 
Thus, the very provisions of American 
ang that permitted the ethnic group 
0 exist freely also permitted its mem- 
ers to adjust their identification to the 


needs of their own personalities. The 
strength of these groups, derived from 
the voluntary accession of their partici- 
pants, could not be used to isolate or 
segregate them. 


Why Conflicts? 3 

_It is against this background that one 
can best understand the points of break- 
down at which conflicts among ethnic 
groups have appeared. A variety of 
such groups coexisted without difficulty 
so long as a fluid social order maximiz- 
ed their members’ freedom of associa- 
tion. That is why the periods of grea- 
test immigration and greatest expansion 
were usually free of tension. 


Conflicts appeared rather as the re- 
sult of efforts to introduce rigidity into 
the system, most often when one group 
sought to assert its own pre-eminence 
and to impose its own standards upon 
the others. Nativism, for example, was 
not simply a battle of “Americans” 
against immigrants. It was, rather, the 
effort of particular ethnic groups, whose 
position was challenged by events over 
which they had little control, to main- 
tain their earlier dominance under cover 
of a fixed conception of Americanism. 


The extreme of conflict appeared 
when the terms of ethnic affiliation were’ 
so defined as to eliminate all fluidity 
and to separate unalterably one group 
from another. The racist ideology of 
the latter half of the nineteenth century 
thus categorized individuals by heredity 
and treated their identifications as gene- 
tically fixed. It threatened therefore to’ 
eliminate the possibilities for contact 
and free movement. that had thereto- 
fore been the essential conditions of 
group life in the United States. The 
Negro, who was most clearly identified, 
most decisively isolated, and burdened 


‘with the imputation of inferiority from 


his past as a slave, was the most seri- 
ously threatened by these views. But 
the danger to other groups—like the 
Jews and the Italians—was also serious, 
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only slightly less so than that to the 
Negroes. 


In the last two decades, the dissolu- 
tion of racist ideas has ended that 
threat to the fluid social order of the 
United States, at least for groups not 
stigmatized by colour. And there is the 
promise that the extension of the same 
degree of equality to Negroes will relax 
the most important tensions in their re- 
lations with other Americans and pro- 
vide them with the basis for a sound 
group life of their own. 


From time to time, efforts at volun- 
tary segregation have also posed a 
threat to the free functioning of the 
ethnic group in American society. It is 
certainly possible such tendencies may 
gain force in the coming years. The 
spread of suburban life, which reduces 

e. anonymity of the individual, the 
desire for stability and security in per- 
sonal relationships, the drive for con- 
formity in patterns of behaviour, and 
‘the pressure to belong to some group— 


no matter which—are all evidence of 
developments in this direction. Whe- 
ther they will be able to counteract the 
forces that continue to encourage mobi- 
lity and fluidity remains to be seen. 


In any case, the ultimate measure of 
their effect upon the ethnic group will 
be the latitude left to the individual in 
choosing the associations within which 
he conducts his life. In a period in 
which the isolated individual must con- 
front the immense powers of the state 
and of the other massive organizations 
of the naked society, mediating institu- 
tions, .such as those provided by the 
ethnic group, can still serve important 
functions. They can provide him with 
legitimate means, by which he can 
assert his distinctive individuality if he 
wishes to do so. On the other hand, if 
these groups become rigid and fall into 
place among the other instruments by 
which the individual is controlled and 
regulated, then they become assimilated 
to the other massive organizations that 
crush rather than liberate him. 


©To be parochial is to turn away from the great and look at the little. 


—T. Higginson 
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EDUCATION : THE NEED FOR 
REORIENTATION 


West Bengal has declared an allot- 
ment of Rs. 18.45 crores for education 
for 1961-62 which is higher than the 
current year’s revised figure by Rs. 2.65 
crores. The increase is attributed to 
larger provisions for development sche- 
mes and for Rabindra Rachanavali. It 
is said that under next year’s Budget 
estimates primary teachers will receive 
Rs. 58,54,000 as dearness allowance. The 

oard of Secondary education has been 
allotted Rs. 20,18,000 as grants for fixa- 
oe of higher pay for secondary school 
eachers and free studentship for chil- 
dren of such teachers, 


Education has been placed under the 


_ category of a State subject, therefore, it 


is the responsibility of the State Gov- 
ernment to set up schools, colleges and 
Hversities for imparting education to 
a o of the State, while the Cen- 
Srn overnment is responsible for de- 
oe methods for having a uniform 
Hi wd and to pay special attention to 
n &her education. In West Bengal the 

lumber of elementary and Basic schools 


Wall increase from 2,23,000 in 1950-51 to 


in the states 
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2,85,000 in 1960-61. The number of high 
and higher secondary schools is expect- 
ed to increase from 7,288 in 1950-51 to 
14,000 in 1960-61. The total number of 
students in schools will increase by 
about 75 per cent and in universities by 
140 per cent. 


The Budget presented for 1961-62 fur- 
ther indicates that a sum of Rs. 2,61,897 
has been spent for education (other than 
techniċal education) which includes 
Rs. 92,865 for elementary education, Rs. 
95,924 for secondary education, Rs. 
49,599 for university education and Rs. . 
23,529 for other education while only 
Rs. 35,125 was allotted for technical edu- 
cation during the Second Plan period. 
(All figures are in thousands). This 
comparative study shows that about 10 
per cent funds have been spent on a 
smaller fraction of total student popula- 
tion for technical education. 5 


In West Bengal, today, there are two 
Engineering colleges (at Sibpore and 
Jadavpur), 16 Polytechnic institutions 
imparting training for diploma courses 
in Simple, Mechanical, Electrical, 
Civil and Mining Engineering and 
for Craftmanship and four Junior 
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Technical schools. Both the Engineering Rs. 35,000 and in case of science ete., it 
colleges have a total capacity of 3,200 is only Rs. 10,000. In case of Junior 
seats in all the four years and approxi- Technical schools, it includes expendi- 
-mately 800 students come out success- ture on 50 per cent of total students who 


fully as Engineers every year. receive Rs..20 per month as stipend in 
the first two years and Rs. 30 in the 


Sixteen Polytechnic institutions are third year. The State Government is 
training 1,500 students for diploma considering the conversion of most of 
courses (five-year integrated course) the 1,800 schools in the State having one 
after higher secondary. About 1,200 more subject either Science or Agricul- 
students receive diplomas every year. tyre or Commerce or Home Science, 
During the First Plan there was a capa- apart from Humanities during the 
city for 636 students and during the Third Plan period. 

Third Plan period it is expected to in- s 
crease to 1,900. All at the age of 14 or The Department of Industries has also 
above can (after middle school) join set up a large number of Craft Training 
Junior Technical schools for a three- Centres apart from one Calcutta Techni- 
year course. At present their capacity cal School, one Research Institute for 
is 240 on the ‘basis of 60 students per Leather Technology, two for Textiles 
school. During 1960-61 further funds and one for Ceramics. If a state is to 
have been allotted for setting up 11 endure, said Aristotle, it must educate 
Junior Technical schools and during the its youth in the spirit of its constitution. 
Third Plan period 16 more such schools History abounds in illustrations of this 
are likely to be set up. Each Junior dictum. Political changes are generally 
“Technical school requires Rs. 11 lakhs as bound up with educational ones. The 
capital cost, including Rs. 4.5 lakhs for new ‘ideas which recent years have 
equipment. Recurring expenditure is brought to triumph in European as well 
Rs. 1.5 lakhs per school. 42 High schools as Asiatic countries are consolidating 
-~ have recently been upgraded to multi- their position in educational institutions. 
purpone or higher secondary schools If school as well as university educa- 
_ having diversified courses such as tion are to become instruments of social 
Science, Agriculture, Commerce, etc. Pa sete they must help to sweep 

Each High schoo’ away the deep social cleavages and pre- 
lakhs (Re ra e n ne pare our youth for the new democratic 
75,000 for equipment and Rs. 15,000 Ofder. The new spirit consists in an. 
for furniture) to be a Technical school. ~ creased emphasis on the application of 
In the following cases again each school Science and technology to human affairs 
needs the additional funds mentioned 224 the development of social solidarity. 
below to have one more subject taught TPS magnitude of the problem and the 


RUSH Pepa Aitaa i = method of attaining it are clear from 
p ies in a higher secon- the increased attention paid to applied 


dary school:— € 
if ae peers 108,000.41." science and technology. 
Commerce _ 24,000 The Prime Minister recently i 7 
i i y inaugu: 
peure E y rating the Silver Jubilee of Jamia 
TE ~= 40,000 Millia Islamia at Delhi declared that 
Hum: eer TT aU = preparation for livelihood is, in a sense, 
ee are as 50,000 (To upgrade preparation for life. Mahatma Gandhi 


i from „X to also advocated the replacement of the 

-4 : 3 present system by Basic education in 

ay ee annual ex- which vocational bias is the determin- 
pen e for Technical schools is ing factor for preparing our youth to be 
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EDUCATION IN THE STATES 


useful citizens. One of the chief causes 
of unemployment in our country is the 
lack of the application of science to agri- 
culture and industry. Therefore, we 
should remodel our secondary education 
in such a way that the child, from the 
early stages, is encouraged to think in 
terms of his or her aptitude. In fact, 
the purpose of education is and should 
be to develop one’s talents according to 


~ one’s special interest. The deeper study 


of child psychology certainly indicates 
the potentialities of a child’s develop- 
ment in a particular field. 


A few suggestions may not be out of 
place while considering the problem of 
reorientation of our educational system. 


(1) At present all primary schools 
have been or are in the process of being 
converted into Basic schools. In urban 
areas, however, primary schools are still 
being maintained and there does not 
appear to be any plan to convert them 
into Basic schools. The concept of basic 
education, as enunciated by Gandhiji 
and then formulated by Zakir Hussain 
Committee, has been accepted by all 
political parties in India and the Cen- 
tral Government has ‘pleaded for its im- 
plementation in all the primary schools 
located in various parts of India. In 
Spite of all possible efforts in this direc- 
Se during the last 14 years, we still 

ave two different patterns of education 
—one for rural areas and another for 
urban areas with the result, that after 
Completion of the primary course in a 
tural area, a student cannot find admis- 
sion in an urban area and he cannot pur- 
Sue his further studies at all. All State 
‘ overnments may be very well advised 
O take immediate steps to convert all 
oy Schools into Basic schools so 
eo eagle pattern of education may 
e pri £ 

Out the cours es mary stage throug 


(2) Immediatel i 

“ y after the Basic edu- 
ong at the primary stage, some suit- 
ae steps should be taken so that 
before he attains the 


age of 14 or above is properly train- 
ed for taking up a particular subject 
like agriculture, stenography, animal 
husbandry, science or commerce. The 
Central Government needs to consider 
this question at an early stage so that 
all State Governments may follow a 
uniform policy in this respect. 


This is the stage between primary 
and secondary when the educational 
process should help in inculcating 
technological bias. The child should not 
consider manual labour as derogatory. 
No technical education as such needs to 
be given at this stage when he is- not 
matured enough to have a quick grasp- 
ing capacity. A general idea about ani- 
mal husbandry, farming and rural com- 
munity work may also be imparted use- 
fully at this point. 


(3) The Mudaliar Committee -has 
rightly recommended that all high 
schools be upgraded to higher secondary 
schools so that the students may not 
crave for further studies. In such a case 
a student is supposed to have one more 
subject apart from humanities. Fur- 
thermore, he must have a basic know- 
ledge of the subject which he decides 
to take up at a later stage. Emphasis 
may also be laid on multipurpose 
schools. f 

(4) As in West Bengal Junior Tech- 
nical schools should be set up in largest 
number in other States also to meet 
the growing needs of the industrial de- 
velopment of the country. A Junior 
Technical School is an expensive pro- 
position as it needs funds for buildings, 
equipment and furniture. Large num- 
þer of trained teachers in these subjects 
are also needed but still the solution 
for all our problems lies in technical 
education. 


5) Only a smaller percentage of 
ois will care to have higher educa- 
tion if they are able to get absorbed ac- 
cording to their ambitions at a lower _ 
age. A special and comprehensive 
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study needs to be made and a good. 
number of professional institutions are 
required for proper training at the 
university stage. Only those who do 
have an aptitude in Law and Literature 
or Philosophy and Politics should be 
encouraged to pursue such studies at a 
higher level. 


(6) Undoubtedly the number of 
Medical and Engineering colleges is 
gradually increasing in all parts of 
India. But still the number of engi- 
neers our colleges are able to produce 
is not enough to meet the growing 
needs of industrial development. There- 
fore, the Central Government as well as 
the State Governments should continue 
paying special attention for setting up 
many more Engineering colleges in 
India. There is a demand that our medi- 
cal graduates should start practising in 
our rural areas, Such graduates must 
be encouraged to improve medical and 
sanitary conditions in our rural areas. 
The need for more medical colleges can 
be further felt only when a large num- 
ber of doctors are properly utilised in 
tural areas. The doctors can play an 
important role in bridging this gulf bet- 
ween rural and urban areas. We still 
need a larger number of such engineer- 
ing and medical institutions when we 
think in terms of our needs for indus- 
trial development’as well as the physi- 
ee of 440 million people of 
ndia. 


(7) As stated, the State Government 
of West Bengal has already granted 
financial assistance to 50 per cent stu- 
dents of Junior Technical schools on the 
basis of Rs. 20 per month for the first 
two years and Rs. 30 for the third. 
Such efforts are highly commendable 
and all State Governments should be 
advised to make all possible financial 
assistance in the form of lodging, board- 
ing, textbooks and tuition fees so that 
students having an aptitude for techni- 
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cal education do not find it difficult to 
pursue their studies. It is recognised 
that residential type of universities 
where students can live and think as a 
community are useful for developing 


the feelings of comradeship and fel-: 


lowship. Such other welfare activities 
may also be sponsored by voluntary or- 
ganisations which may receive finan- 
cial assistance from Central as well as 
State Governments. The Central Gov- 
ernment had decided to establish techni- 
cal institutions for girls in the Third 
Plan. Madras, West Bengal, Kerala and 
Maharashtra will have three institu- 
tions each while others will have two 
each. Such efforts should further be 
augmented by the State Governments 
so that the girl students may not lag 
behind. 


In the early days of University educa- 
tion the graduate was a member of the 
leisured class with special opportunities 
for official employment. Unfortunately 
this bias still clings to the University 
student who expects on graduation a 
career in public service or the learned 
profession. Men who have little natu- 
ral capacity for theoretical studies take 
to them with disastrous consequences. 
In West Bengal alone till August 1960 
more than 31,521 got registered in Em- 
polyment Exchange while only 1,730 
were placed in employment. This pro- 
blem of educated unemployment is lar- 
gely the result of over-emphasis on 
theoretical education. It is widely 
argued that our system of education 
needs to be overhauled according _ to 
the needs and genius of Indian soil. Our 
educationists have a special responsi- 
bility in this respect to advise such ways 
and means to introduce necessary chan- 
ges in our education system. It is a chal- 
lenge to all those who have dedicated 
themselves to establish a classless 50- 
ciety based on equality, liberty and 
fraternity. 


l 


ee E 


The tenth Assembly of the World 
Confederation of Organisations of Tea- 
ching Profession was held 


Tenth at New Delhi in August 
‘seamed 1961. It gathered toge- 
COTP ther nearly 400 leading 


teachers, educationists 
and observers from about 70 countries 
of the world. The main theme of the 
peopl was “Education for Responsi- 
ility”. 

Inaugurating the conference, Shri 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime Minister of 
India, stated that it should be the busi- 
i of education “to produce a person 
eae can run himself properly, not 
p ers so much”. The basic problem, was 
a said, that even where the best educa- 

on was given, we were producing a 
pe oacious type of humanity, not a 
Bee ove type. Difficulties arose be- 
oc in our quest for knowledge, a 
oo of learning was acquired 
ih, oa much wisdom, and therefore, 
a might be required was a touch of 

sdom in our educational apparatus. 


Decrying the present conditions of 
giy and bitterness in the world, 
Boma or said that the conference 
Dad h consider how far education 
Eiee elp in creating an atmosphere of 
Bees ul and_cooperative international 
eee ‘Education should open the 
othe os enable a person to understand 
b r human beings and be understood 

y them.” 


“Education”, the Prime Minister said, 
“is the most revolutionary factor. in 
India and is changing the face of India”. 
The Five-Year Plans would bear wit- 
ness to this fact. Jn spite of many fail- 
ings in our educational system the mere 
fact that in India today about 45 million 
boys and girls were going to schools 
and colleges was a solid fact to remem- 
ber. In five years time the figure would 
probably be somewhere between 60 and 
65 millions and thus education was 
spreading not only in the cities but also 
in the villages, and spreading more 
especially among the girls of the vil- 
lages—a factor of great revolutionary 
significance. 


Dr. K. L. Shrimali, Union Education 
Minister, who also addressed the con- 
ference, stated that India at present was 
engaged in the task of providing educa- 
tional facilities to millions of children 
and young people, and reminded the 
richer and more advanced countries of 
their obligation towards the under- 
developed countries. 


Dr. Shrimali declared, “Education 
cannot shirk the responsibilities of 
peace. The alternative to peace is total 
distruction.” The Minister said that in 
the present situation of tension among 
nations, teachers had a tremendous 
responsibility. It was the highest and 
the most urgent obligation of teachers 


„to expose the conflicts between narrow 
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nationalism and a rational and responsi- 
ble international order. z 


Education, he said, had a vital role to 
play if people . were to assume their 
share of responsibility for bringing into 
existence a planned society through 
democratic procedures. Education for 
responsibility required on the part of 
teachers an unequivocal commitment to 
the democratic ideals. The Minister 
said that the teachers should be courage- 
ous, purposeful, and united, should 
understand their responsibility towards 
the society, so that educational profes- 
sion became an effective instrument for 
the safeguarding of civilization. 

Shri S. Natarajan, Vice President, 
WCOTP, presided at all sessions of the 
Assembly. 


* 
During the one year period commenc- 


ing from June 1960 the Government of 
Bihar sanctioned 4,850 


Elementary teacher units for Primary 
Education and middle schools out of 
in Bihar which 400 were meant 

for urban areas of the 
State. Consequently the total number 


of Primary schools working in the State 
rose to 38,000 in which 32 lakhs of chil- 
dren i.e. 53.4 per cent of the total popula- 
tion of the age-group 6-11 were on the 
rolls, This comprised 79.8 per cent boys 
and 26.8 per cent girls of the total popu- 
lation of the same age-group. Similarly 
ERAN children of the age-group 11-14 
Le. 19.4 per cent wene studying i 

: VEVI in the State. aes 
One hundred and thirty-five Senior 
Basic schools were provided with train- 
ed graduate headmasters, thus making 
a total of 400. At the instance of the 
Government of India, the pilot project 
for the improvement of Science teach- 
ing in elementary schools was intro- 
duced by appointing a Science Consul- 
tant to superwise, guide and take all 
measures for effecting improved 
methods of Science teaching. — 
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of June, 1961. 


With the acceptance of the policy of 
Basic education at the elementary 
education stage the programme for re- 
orientation of primary and middle 
school teachers continued further; 2,850 
teachers were covered under it. 


Under the programme of Introduction 
of Craft Teaching in Middle Schools of 
the State for their eventual conversion 
into senior Basic schools, 75 middle 
schools including 25 in urban areas were 
provided with necessary craft equip- 
ment. 

s 


West Bengal Government has chalk- 
ed out a two-phasëd programme of set- 


ting up new Primary 
Eelmentary Schools in school-less vil- 
Educationin ~ lages, During the first 
West Bengal phase for the year 1961- 


62, which will come into 
force from September, 1961, 2564 schools 
will be opened with 5,128 teachers. 
During the second phase for the year 
1962-63, 1348 schools are proposed to be 
set up with 2,696 teachers. The pro- 
gramme will thus envisage a total num- 
ber of 3,912 schools with 7,824 teachers. 


* 


Activities in the field of Primary 
Education in Orissa include the follow- 


ing: $ 
Primary (1) For the successful 
Education implementation of the 
in Orissa 


mid-day meals program: 
me which is designed to 
facilitate the introduction of free and 
compulsory primary education, a con- 
ference was inaugurated by the Direc- 
tor of Public Instruction Orissa at 
Kuarmunda in the district of Sunder- 
garh on April 15, 1961. 


(2) Under the scheme of “Introduc- 
tion of one-year condensed course train- 
ing for primary school teachers”, it was 
decided to open centres in 10 selected 
high schools in the State in the month 
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(3) A sum of Rs. 6,000 was placed 
at the disposal of the Organiser, Basic 
Education, Orissa for purchase of 
library books and social equipments for 
six Basic training schools. 


(4) A sum of Rs. 10,000 was placed 
at the disposal of the Organiser, Basic 
Education, Orissa for construction of a 
weaving shed for the senior Basic 
Schools at Nettanga Gobra in the dis- 
trict of Ganjam. 


x 
Out of 26,864 elementary schools in 


Madras at the end of June, 1961, mid- 
day meals were provided 


Mid-day in 26,349 schools. The 
Meals Scheme number of pupils fed was 
in Madras 10.35 lakhs. Except in 


the case of a few schools 
where the entire expenditure on the 
provision of mid-day meals is met 
either by the Government or by the 
Corporation of Madras, 60 per cent of 
the recurring expenditure for the pur- 
pose is met by Government and the 
balance of 40 per cent is met by the 
local community. 


In addition, 17,301 pupils were also 
provided with 7 
secondary sch t 
ae y schools on a purely voluntary 

is 

There were 1,515 recognised secondary 
schools (including 211 partially recog- 
nised schools) in Bihar 


oe on 31st March, 1961. 
E | aig There were 28 Non-Gov- 


ernment and 51 Govern- 
ment multipurpose and 


` 109 non-Government higher secondary 


Schools in the State during this period. 


i The number of school-going children 
: ane age-group 14-17 was nearly 
te 00 which formed 12.4 per cent of 
i total population of that age-group. 
ie comprised 23 per cent boys and 
rs per cent girls of the total popula- 
ion of the age group. 


mid-day meals in 568. 


The programme of training school 
counsellors for Government secondary 
schools covered 10 persons during the 
year and with this nearly all Govern- 
ment secondary schools have been 
provided with a whole time school 
counsellor. Under the programme of 
expansion and improvement of diversi- 
fied courses at the secondary schools, 
amounts have been sanctioned for con- 
struction of buildings, purchase of 
equipments and enrichment of school 
libraries. 

* 
Here are some of the notable activi- 


ties in the field of secondary education 
in Orissa. 


Secondary (1) Re-or ganisation 
Education courses for the teachers 
in Orissa of English in secondary 


schools. were held at 16 
different Centres in the State from June 
15 to 29, 1961 to impart training to the 
teachers on the structural pattern. 
About 250 parties of teachers joined at 
different centres to get the training. The 
courses were organised by the Board of 
Secondary Education. 

(2) The Board of Secondary Educa- 
tion arranged a seven-day holiday camp 
at Puri for the students of secondary 
schools of the age group 9-12 in May 
1961. Fifty students and nine teachers 
from nine schools participated in this 
camp. ; 

(2) At the inStance of Orissa State 
Council for child welfare a “Holiday 
Home” was organised by the Board of 
Secondary Education at Puri for a 
period of 21 days with effect from the 
27th May 1961. 

(4) A sum of Rs. 3,500 was paid in 
advance as grant-in-aid to the proposed 
High School at Khajuriapada to meet 
the recurring expenditure. 

* 


A ten-day seminar of headmasters 
was held at Coimbatore in May 1961. 
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J 
Headmasters from 30 
Seminar of schools of Coimbatore dis- 
Headmasters trict participated in the 
in Madras seminar and discussed 


various aspects relating 
to secondary school organisation. The 
organisation of teaching of various sub- 
jects was discussed in detail. 


* 


Two workshops were organised for 

the Domestic Science teachers of Delhi 

Schools from 16th August 

Workshops iù to 2ist August, 1961 and 

Domestic from 4th September to 

Science in Delhi 8th September 1961. 

Fifty Home Science tea- 

chers of higher secondary schools took 
-part in the workshops. 


Both theoretical and practical train- 
ing in the use of audio-visual aids in 
Domestic Science was imparted to the 
participants. Educationists and techni- 
cians from the Central Institute of Edu- 
cation, Lady Irwin College and National 
Institute of Audio-visual Education 
imparted training to the participants. 
Experts from T.C.M. were also invited 
to give training to the teachers. 


* 


A team of T. V. experts under the 
leadership of re ee Christiansen. 
gui a seminar and 

School Television workshop of teachers at 
Project New Delhi in June 1961 
in Delhi in_conntction with the 
: School Television Project 
being launched by the Union Territory 
of Delhi with the assistance of Ford 
Foundation and in collaboration with 
the oe og Taio, Six hundred and 
nine teachers in sics, Chemistry, 
English and Hindi attended these TEN 
nars. They discussed the following 
topics : 
1. Educational Television in 

countries of the world. 


“2. Television as a medium óf mass 
and school education. 


the 
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3. Requirements of a television 
lesson. 

4. Classroom preparation of students 
for telecast lessons (before and 
after). 

5. Evaluating the television lessons. 

6. The Television Team approach. 

7. The mechanics of television set. 


8. The television curriculum. 


Besides, regular demonstration of 
television lessons were also presented 
and discussed. The schedule of lessons 
and their contents were also discussed 
and finalised. 

The Union Territory of Delhi is the 
first unit of the country to introduce 
teaching through television. 

* 

In Bihar, during the period June 1960 
—June, 1961, 17 new teachers’ training 

schools were established 


Teachers’ under Centrally sponsor- 
Training ed scheme on cent per 
in Bihar cent assistance from the 


Government of India. 
This brings the total number of Gov- 
ernment managed teachers’ training 
schools in the State to 101. The total 
number of trainees in these schools 
was 9,600. 1,800 untrained teachers. were 
trained under Short Training Course 
programme during the period June, 
1960—December, 1960 and another 1,365 
during the session January, 1961—June, 
1961. Refresher courses for primary 
and middle school teachers were also 
conducted under the Reorientation Pro- 
gramme. 

* 


A notable experiment of the term 
was the observance of students’ week 
from 24th July to 3ist 


Teachers’ July, 1961 in the Banipore 
Training in Post Graduate Basic 
West Bengal. Training College. The 

objectives were the fol- 
lowing :— 


(1) To give students freedom to 
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organise a week’s curricular and 
co-curricular activities in accor- 
dance with their own desires, 
needs and special requirements; 


(2) to give them an experience of 
shared leadership, initiative and 
programme planning; 


(3) to train them in undertaking res- 
ponsibility; 
(4) to give them experience of team 
work. 
+ 


The Gram Shikshan Mohim (village 
Education Campaign), a new experi- 
ment in Social Education 
has now been launched 
throughout Maharashtra. 
The campaign aims at 
i making the whole village 
literate within the shortest possible 
period. Under the guidance of the 
Education Department, the leading 
persons including Sarpanch, Patil, Tala- 
thi, President of farmers’ Union and 
Mahila Mandal and the Head of the 
School form a Village Education Com- 
mittee. The Sarpanch works as the 
President and the Teacher as the 
Secretary. Then the lists of literates 
and illiterates over the ages of 14 years 
are drawn up. Suitable places for con- 
ducting social education classes for 
groups of neighbouring illiterates are 
decided. The village Panchayat and vil- 
lagers themselves take the responsibility 
of supplying lanterns, kerosene, reading 
and writing material to the illiterates. 

Supervisory Committee is appointed 
to supervise the daily working of the 
Various classes, 


The members of the Supervisory Com- 
mittee go round and persuade the adults 
to attend classes regularly. This is an 
peepee of self help where the villagers 
Bee the lead to make their village 
iterate. The campaign brings about 
they among the villagers and it inspires 

em to work co-operatively. It creates 
an awakening among people with the 


Novel Experi- 
ment in Social 
Education 


result the villagers send their sons and 
daughters regularly to school. They 
render help to construct new school 
buildings, donate lands for introducing 
Agriculture in the school, spend for 
school uniform, open village libraries 
and regularly read the newspapers and 
magazines, and try to improve their 
produce. The villagers come forward 
to open secondary schools with co- 
operative efforts. 
* 


Seven colleges for general education 
have been established in West Bengal. 
They are of the following 
types:— 

(a) Two as sponsored 
colleges; (b) one under a 
special scheme, with Government agree- 
ing to pay a substantial amount of non- 
recurring cost towards the establish- 
ment as well as recurring deficit; and 
(c) four under private initiative. 

* 

The period June 1960—June 1961 wit- 
nessed the emergence of four Universi- 

ties in the State as a re- 


Collegiate 
Education 


University sult of the reorganisation 
Education of the old Patna Univer- 
in Bihar sity and the University 


of Bihar. The four new 
Universities are Patna University, Uni- 
versity of Bihar, Bhagalpur University, 
and Ranchi University with their terri- 
torial jurisdiction extending to their 
respective administrative divisions of 
the State. The State Government have 
sanctioned to them a statutory an- 
nual grant of Rs. 64 lakhs (Patna 
Rs. 35,66,424, University of Bihar, 
Rs. 10,63,495, Bhagalpur University 
Rs. 827,670 and Ranchi University 
Rs. 9,42,411). > 

Jn addition sufficient funds have been 
placed at their disposal for acquisition 
of land, construction of buildings and 
hostels. Grants to meet the deficit bud- 
geting of some of the affiliated colleges 
have also been sanctioned. The four 
Universities of Bihar, have also been 
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given . non-recurring grants for esta- 
blishing their own printing presses with 
assistance from the University Grants 
Commission. Provision has also been 
made for opening of post-graduate 
classes in different subjects and expan- 
sion of seats in science classes. 


During this period the three-year 
degree course was introduced in all the 
colleges of the State and a sum of 
Rs. 12,52,669 was sanctioned as the 
State’s share for the implementation of 
the Scheme. 


To promote Sanskrit learning in the 
State, the State Government have esta- 
blished the Kameshwar Singh Dar- 
bhanga Sanskrit University at Dar- 
tk This has been functioning from 
26th January, 1961. i 


* 
The bills for (i) Rabindra Bharati 
University, and (ii) North Bengal Uni- 
versity have been passed. 


New Universities The Rabindra Bharati 
in West - University which is ex- 
Bengal pected to be established 


towards the end of this 
financial year, aims at providing for 
intensive study and research on the 
creative contributions of Tagore and 
also folk music, folk dance and other 
indigenous rural culture of India, study 
of different languages and literature of 
India, and creating a cultural meeting 
ground for litterateures from all over 
India. It will also establish a Memorial 
Museum in the ancestral house of 
Tagore and provide for instructions in 
Music, Dance and Drama with special 
emphasis on the contributions of Tagore 
to these subjects, as well as lay down 
a standard for the teaching of Music, 
Dance. paa Drema in West Bengal. It 
is expected to provide for training in 
Fine Arts as well. g 
The North Bengal University in the 
northern part of West Bengal, whose 
arua PE over the dis- 
ricts of Darjeeling, Jalpaiguri, Cooch 
Behar, Malda and West Dinajpur, is to 
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be established as a new teaching and 
affiliating University. 
+ 

The Government of Maharashtra has 

appointed a committee to report on the 

question of establishment 

of a separate University 

at Kolhapur for the sou- 


Establishment 
of Shri Chhatra_ 


pati Shivaji thern part of Maharash- 
University at tra. The terms of refer- 
Kolhapur ence of the Committee 


are:— 


(1) To make recommendations as to 
the form, scope, constitution and juris- 
diction of a University for the southern 
parts of the Maharashtra State having 
regard to the area under the jurisdic- 
tion of Poona University and the faci- 
lities for higher education available in 
that University. 

(2) To report on the case of establish- 
ment and maintenance of the University 
and to make proposals for raising the 
necessary funds. 


(3) To-make other recommendations 
germane to the subject. 


* 


THE FOREIGN SCENE 


The Australia-Asian Association, re- 
cently formed in Brisbane, the capital 
of Queensland, aims to 


Australia- develop closer ties bet=. 
Asian Associa- ween Asian students and 
tion to Help Australian families and 
Overseas generally to assist young 
Students people away from their 


own homes by such 


means as helping them obtain employ- 


ment during university vacations. 


The Association believes that youngi ` 
folk away from their own homes still, | 


need the influence of family life and 
home associations. 


By bringing them into closer contact 
with Australian family life, the double 


purpose will be served of meeting a | 


stat 
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very real need of the young people con- 
cerned and of giving them a broader 
understanding of the country in which 
they are spending an important and 
formative period of their lives. 


Overseas students are already show- 
ing keen interest in the association and 
so far, about 100 of the 800 in Queens- 
land had become members. 


The membership fee of the associa- 
tion, a non-profit organisation, is ten 
shillings and six pence a year, to cover 
administrative costs and any surplus is 
to be devoted to the fund to build an 
International House in Brisbane. 


Anternational Houses are residential 
hostels for Australian and overseas stu- 
dents. : 

„Among the activities of the associa- 
tion are the arranging of holiday tours 
for students and the holding of discus- 
sion groups and film screenings. 


* 


A new one-year course of a more aca- 
demic kind, leading to a Diploma in 
Adult Education, begins 


Colleges for at the University of 
cg Manchester this year for 
mdents overseas students who 


are graduates or qualified 
teachers with two years’ experience, 
or who had at least five years’ experi- 
a of work in Adult education over- 


Gane Council for Education in the 
bee monwealth was set up last Novem- 
va to encourage and further co-opera- 
ae among the peoples of the Common- 
pth in the use of their educational 
ssources - Its sub-committee on adult 
s,ucation recently expressed the hope 
at More overseas workers in this field 
ea be able to attend courses at one 
es eight residential colleges. To 
ae Countries the British Council also 
awards a few special scholarships of 
with year at these colleges for those 

1A practical rather than academic 


experience in community development, 

co-operatives and other forms of adult 

education. ; 
* 


Two bold plans for the educational 


development of Africa were unanim- 
- ously approved in Addis 


*Plan for- Ababa, Ethiopia, at the 
Large Scale closing session of a con- 
Expansion of ference of African states 
Education in on the development of 
Africa education, held in May 


1961. One is a short-term 
plan running from 1961 to 1966; the 
second a long-term plan scheduled to 
last from 1961 to 1980. The conference ~ 
was convened jointly by the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization and the United Na- 
tions Economic Commission for Africa. 

The short five-year plan calls for 
raising primary school enrolment in 
Africa from its present figure of 40 per 
cent of the school-age population to 51 
per cent by 1966. is means that en- 
rolment must increase from over 
11,000,000 children at present to nearly 
15,000,000. At the same time, secondary 
schoo] enrolment is to take a propor- 
tionally bigger jump, rising from 3 per 
cent of the primary school population 
to 9 per cent. 


The twenty-year plan foresees the 
establishment of universal primary edu- 
cation throughout Africa by 1980 and 
30 per cent of children completing pri- 
mary schools enrolled in secondary 
schools. This long-term plan also envi- 
sages a substantial increase in the field 
of higher education so that 20 per cent 
of secondary school students will go on 
to universities. In other words, univer- 
sity enrolment is to rise from .02 per 
cent to 2 per cent of the primary school- 
age population, a ten-fold increase over 
present figures.. ; 

Both plans demand a tremendous in- 
crease in teacher training at all levels 

*Material made available by Unesco clearing 
House Paris. ep - 
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and the stepping-up of specialized voca- 
tional and technical training. 


The bulk of the cost of these plans is 
to be borne by African states them- 
selves. In this connection, the Addis 
Ababa conference approved a recom- 
mendation by Unesco and the U.N. Eco- 
nomic Commission for Africa that Afri- 
can member states should make every 
effort to raise the percentage of national 
income devoted to education to a figure 
of 3 to 4 per cent over the next five 
years and to 6 per cent by 1980. 


The cost of the five-year plan is esti- 
mated at $4,150,000,000, of which some 
$2,840,000,000 is expected to be provided 

y African states. The deficit of 
$1,310,000,000 over the five years must 
be financed from outside national and 
international sources. 


Costs of the long-term programme 
should reach their peak in 1970 when 
total annual expenditures would amount 
to $1,790,000,000 with a deficit of nearly 
$1,000,000,000 to be made up from out- 
side sources. After 1970, deficits should 
gradually drop and, by 1980, they should 
decline to less than $40,000,008 a year 
with African states 
$2,600,000,000 annually. 


In addition to the two programmes 
for educational development, the “Addis 
Ababa Plan” spells out ways of achiev- 
ing them. It catalogues Africa’s educa- 
tional needs and lays down priorities 
for the expansion of secondary educa- 

_ tion, teacher training at all levels, the 
reform and adaptation of existing 
school curricula, and increased empha- 
ae on agricultural and technical educa- 
ion. 

The plan deals with ways and means 
of overcoming the shortage of school 
buildings, including houses for teachers; 
the quantitative as well as qualitative 
improvement of textbooks; and the 
acceleration of girls’ education: at all 
school levels. phasis is placed on 
the importance of large-scale national 
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contributing 


adult education programmes aimed at 
reducing Africa’s present overall illite- 
racy rate of nearly 85 per cent. 


The concluding session of the confer- 
ence also approved unanimously a re- 
solution sponsored by thirteen states 
and calling for increased aid for educa- 
tion in Africa. 

* 


Research now plays a significant role 


in education in Australia. This role 
has increased considera- 


Australian bly in the last 10 years. 
Research into There are four main 
Education centres where research 


is undertaken: The 
Education Departments in each of the 
six State Governments; the universi- 
ties; the Commonwealth Office of 
Education; and the Australian Council 
for Educational Research. Some re- 
search also goes on in the teachers’ 
unions and teachers’ colleges and in 
some individual schools under the 
guidance of enthusiastic inspectors and 
teachers, 


In the Education Departments, much 
of whose work is not published, the re- 
search work can be classified into two 
groups—administrative and instruc- 
tional. All States are very much con- 
cerned with the planning to provide 
adequate schools in the right places and 
to prepare teachers for them. Thus, the 
main items in administrative research 
have related to prediction of enrolments 
at various levels and in various types 
of school, and the constant revision of 
estimates when data of actual enrol- 
ments becomes available. 


In instructional research, a wide 
variety of matters has been investiga- 
ted. In Queensland, researchers have 
inquired into tests, standards and the 
introduction of reading; in Western 
Australia, into readiness for formal 
work, and the value of “reading labora- 
tories”; in Victoria and Tasmania, into 
handwriting; in New South Wales, into 


; 
: 
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spelling lists; and in South Australia, 
into the various aspects of the reading 
programme in schools. 


University enrolments for education 
courses have increased and there has 
been a consequent increase in the num- 
ber of staff. Along with this has come 
a greater amount of research. All the 
universities have studied the many 
questions related to successful study at 
the university. 

At the University of Melbourne there 
has been a growth in interest in Aus- 
tralian education history. The Univer- 
sity of Sydney has expanded its socio- 
logical studies and the Queensland Uni- 
versity has worked on educational 
achievement, and in retardation, back- 
wardness and other educational handi- 
caps. The University of Western Aus- 
tralia has been interested in problems 
of adolescence and the personality 
characteristics of university students, 


_ The Commonwealth Office of Educa- 
tion is the main information centre on 
Australian education and its series of 
bulletins on such topics as teacher train- 
ing, scholarships, matriculation require- 
ments, enrolments, etc., are the basic 
Source materials for research. The Office 
has also done important research on 
the practice of teaching English as a 
Second language and Australian experi- 
ence is being more and more used 
overseas, 


. The Australian Council for Educa- 
tional Research has undertaken general 
Tesearch work on many topics. It has 
made a study of success and failure by 
Students at the University of Melbourne 
and its main effort recently has 
Concentrated on aspects of the educa- 
tion and occupation of adolescents. 
Along with the increased interest in 
educational research in Australia there 


has been an increase in outlets. New 
journals offering facilities for the pub- 
lication of research results have ap- 
peared, such as “The Slow Learning 
Child”, “The Australian Pre-School 
Quarterly”, “The Australian Journal of 
Education”, “The Educand”, “Vestes”, 
and various official publications by the 
Education Departments. 
* 


Plans for the creation, in Beirut, 
Lebanon, of a Centre for the Training 


of Senior Educational 
Training Centre Personnel in the Arab 
for Senior States were approved re- 
Educational cently by Unesco’s Exe- 
Personnel cutive Board, meeting in 
from Arab Paris. The Centre will 
States be ready to- receive the 

first group of students 
shortly. 


The founding of this institute was de- 
cided at the Unesco General Conference 
in November 1960. 


The main functions of the Beirut 
Centre will be to train young Arab 
educators to fill important posts, and to 
provide in-service training for senior 
educational personnel; to encourage 
study and research; to hold regional 
seminars on educational problems; and 
to provide technical aid to Arab coun: _ 
tries which request it. 


A unique feature of the Centre will 
be that, although founded on the initia- 
tive of Unesco and with financial assis- 
tance from the Organization, it will be 
“an independent, regional institution 
for the Arab States”. The Director 
General of Unesco will, however, be re- 
presented on the Governing Body, and 
the director of the Centre will be ap- 
pointed by the Governing Body in 
agreement with Unesco. (Unesco). 


t 
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- Student Personnel Services in Colleges 
and Universities, by E. G. Wru- 
LIAMSON; published by McGraw 
Hill Book Co., New York; 1961, 
pp. 474, 


This book by Williamson deals with 
the “processes of day-to-day operation 
and management of services to student 
clientele—those services customarily 
referred to as student personnel ser- 
vices... ”, The author briefly des- 
cribes these various services an gives 
some of the philosophy underlying 
their development. An excellent dis- 
cussion of the art of administering such 
services is presented along with a gene- 
ral discussion of the ways in which 
student personnel services are organiz- 
ed. He believes centralized administra- 
tion has been established as the domi- 
nant pattern of structure and organiza- 
tion, Considerable stress is placed on 

` the need for personnel workers to de- 
velop new ways of utilizing participa- 
tion by students in the formulation and 


development of personnel programmes.: 


In discussing the administration of 
the student personnel programme he 


can fun: 


operating as they would : 
practice sittation in a private 
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The need for the personnel pro- 
gramme to be an important part of the 


total institutional programme, rather 
than something set apart, is discussed 
in detail. He takes the position that the 
overall character of an institution de- 
termines the general framework within 
which personnel work must. operate. 
Consequently policy making, or the de- 
termination of programme objectives, 
must grow out of institutional policies, 
programmes, and objectives. 

The basic philosophic and policy issue 
of whether there should be any attempt 
to discipline students is discussed. As 
the various approaches used over the 
years are discussed the author concludes 
that the punitive approach to discipline 
is not as effective as the approach em- 
phasizing rehabilitation. Those coun- 
sellors who are concerned about doing 
disciplinary counselling should be en- 
couraged to read the author’s discussion 
of this topic. 


The various kinds of counselling ser- 
vices are discussed very briefly and a 
strong plea for coordination between 
them is made. All too often some of 
the services operate in isolation. 


In the last half of the book he dis- 
cusses the ever increasing desire on the 
part of the American college student to 
have more freedom and to participate 
More in the college’s decision making. 
The author feels that some educational 
learning can result from the campus- 
wide controversies that often develop 
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over matters of students’ rights if the 


personnel staff is skilful enough to play 


the role of an educator rather than the 


necessary role of administrator. An ex- 
periment at the University of Minnesota 
is described where students functioned 
as full partners with university officials 
and-faculty in formulating, adopting, 
and executing responsible management 
of the behaviour of students. 


_ ._ Ima book of this size it is obviously 
impossible to cover in a detailed man- 
ner all of the functions currently being 
performed by the college personnel 
workers. The sections dealing with ad- 
ministering college personnel pro- 
grammes are excellent and should be 
read by all concerned with such mat- 
ters. Personnel workers dealing with 

. Student organizations will be stimulat- 
ed and challenged by the chapters deal- 
Ing with the demands of students to 
participate more and more in all phases 
of the college’s decision making. 
$ LOUIS LONG 


Towards Universal Man, by RABINDRA- 
NATH TacorE; published by Asia 
Publishing House, Bombay, 1961, 
Pp. 387, price Rs. 12.50. 


The publication of the work under 
review by the Tagore Commemorative 
Volume Society, New Delhi, in colla- 
horation with the Ford Foundation, New 
York, has undoubtedly been one of the 
Major and most ambitious undertakings 

Yi the Government of India on the 
Occasion of the celebrations throughout 
the world this year, of the birth cen- 
tenary of Rabindranath Tagore. It is a 
Collection of eighteen essays by Tagore 
Pe Social, political, economic, and educa- 
oo subjects translated “afresh” into 
, taptish (excepting two, originally writ- 

: S in English) from the original Ben- 
i i by a specially appointed body of 
a anslators led by Dr. Bhavani Bhatta- 
1 arya as the Editor-cum-Chief Trans- 
ator of the volume. 


The method adopted by the Society 
for the selection of these essays has 
been both ingenious and significant. 
Thirty essays had been initially select- 
ed by a large number of Indian scho- 
lars, as representing, in their opinion, 
“the best in Tagore’s thought”. The 
English translation of those essays was 
circulated among a number of scholars 
and thinkers in India, Europe and 
America, who finally selected the eigh- 
teen essays “which are likely to`make 
the deepest and most permanent impact 
on Western readers.” It should, thus, 
appear that a genuine effort has been 
made by sponsors of the book to gua- 
rantee that it represented the cream of 
Tagore’s non-literary thinking and also 
possessed the deepest and widest inter- 
national significance. 


It ‘has been a common misfortune 
that Tagore had been known, since 1912, 
outside India, and even among a large 


“section of educated Indians, mainly as 


the author of ‘Gitanjali’, the collection 
of mystic lyrics that had won him the 
Nobel Prize in 1913. It is incredible 
how little known and appreciated has 
been the enormous amount of his solid, 
original thinking and concrete activi- 


- ties in the field of education, politics, 


religion, philosophy, and socio-economic 
reconstruction, stretching over a large 
span of more than sixty years. Had it 
not been for his magnificent personality, 
wide travels abroad, intimate personal 
contact with many of the leading figures 
in the world and unfailingly persistent 
response during his long life to all the 
significant events and problems within 
and outside his country, as “the Great 
Sentinel” of the conscience of mankind, - 
he would, perhaps, have been even less 
known and admired as anything else 
than a mere front-ranking Indian poet. 
One would, therefore, entirely agree 
with Prof. Humayun Kabir, apparently 
the main architect of this project, that 
“the best memorial” to Tagore on the 
momentous occasion of his Birth Cen- 
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tenary would be to make his most pre- 
cious thoughts on the urgent and basic 
problems of humanity available to all 
the peoples of the world. The fact that 
the undertaking has been warmly ac- 
claimed by the distinguished team of 
final selectors of the essays represent- 
ing different nations and diverse fields 
of thought and action, augurs well for 
the ultimate fulfilment of its main ob- 
jective. 


It would be idle to attempt to give 
in a few words the cream of the 
thought-content of the work. It 
has taken Prof. Kabir thirty-four 
closely printed pages to _ perform 
the job in his valuable Introduction at 
the beginning of the book. The variety 
and width of the problems covered 
therein, the profound depth of their 
significance, and the vigour and beauty 
of their expression (even as much per- 
ceptible as it can be through transla- 
tion), would render the task well-nigh 
infructuous. One 


language, and nationality, i b 
the sense of the dignity K: aae 


t nothi 
_ startlingly new in the core of this 
» Teverberates 
le e ages, t 

present, and jolts us e oe 
‘presence of truth and enlightenment 
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which is of abiding worth and signifi- 


cance. 


The translation, undertaken by a com- 
petent team, appears to have been 
streamlined for modern readers. One 
wonders, however, if the English ver- 
sions, appearing during the Poet's life- 
time and edited and authorised by him, 
often after active collaboration, and 
bearing, at many points, the stamp of 
his own inimitable style, should not 
have been more authentic, and hence 
much more interesting and valuable, 


The annotations by Kshitis Roy of 
Rabindra-Sadan, appended at the end of 
the book, have been judiciously execut- 
ed specially for the benefit of non-Indian 
readers. Should not a brief life-sketch 
of the Poet and a selected bibliography 
of works by and on Tagore have been 
more useful for general readers than 
the lists of names of persons associated 


with the project, printed in the appen- — 


dix? 


Due honours should also go to the 
Asia Publishing House, Bombay, for the 


‘exquisite production and world-wide - 


distribution of this significant 


work, 


most 
H. B. MUKHERJEE 


The Process of Education, by JEROME 
S. BRUNER; published by Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, 1960. 
Pp. XVI + 97. 


This small book contains a searching 
discussion of school education and opens 


new paths to learning and teaching. -It 


has advanced very boldly a set of hypo- 
theses which are destined to explode 
some of the most favourite notions 
about learning and teaching. The 
National Academy of Sciences (The 
U.S.A.) had called a ten-day conference 


of thirty-five scientists, scholars and — 
educators in September, 1959 at Woods 


Hole in Cape Cod. This meeting was 
prompted with a conviction that we 
were at the beginning of a new era in 


f, 
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-creating curricula and ways of teaching 

science. A report of the work done in 
that conference is presented in this 
book. 

The opening days of the conference 
were devoted to a round-the-clock series 
of progress reports and appraisals of the 
work of various curriculum projects. 
There were detailed reports on require- 
ments for a curriculum in American 
history. Demonstration films were 
shown dealing with how children may 
be educated to formulate searching 
questions and to develop their thought 
processes. An afternoon was given to 
a class demonstration. The evenings 
mee devoted to some new instructional 

s. 


A few days after the conference 
opened, its members were divided into 
five working groups :— (a) Sequence of 
a Curriculum (b) The Apparatus of 
Teaching (c) The Motivation of Learn- 
ing (d) The Role of Intuition in Learn- 
ing and Thinking, and (e) Cognitive 
Processes in Learning. 


The chapter headings are closely re- 
lated to these working groups. They 
are:—(1) Introduction (2) ‘The 
Importance of Structure (3) Readi- 
ap for Learning (4) Intuitive and 
i alytic Thinking (5) Motives for 
‘earning and (6) Aids to Teaching. 


There is a widespread renewal of 
Concern for the quality and intellectual 
aims of education in the U.S.A. A con- 
siderable portion of the American peo- 
Ple have now become interested in the 
Question, “What shall we teach and to 


What end?” This has resulted in a 
p eous interest in curriculum 
planning for the elementary and 


poe nty schools. Mention is made in 
of book of the fact that in the past 
oe a century, first-rank scholars and 
ra os were not associated with the 
pri of presenting their own subjects in 
Saat and secondary schools. The 
| Scholars who could make the greatest 


contribution to the reorganization of 
their fields, were not involved in the 
development of curricula for schools. 
There is now, it is stated in the book, 
a reversal of this trend. There is re- 
newed involvement of many distin- 
guished scientists of the U.S.A. in the 
planning of school programmes, in the 
preparation of textbooks and laboratory 
demonstrations and in the construction 


of films and television programmes. 


Another significant development of 
the first half of the 20th century is in 
the field of the psychology of learning. 
The psychology of learning during this 
period was concerned with the precise 
details of learning in highly simplified 
short-term situations and thereby lost 
much of its contact with the long-term 
educational effects of learning. Educa- 
tional psychologists turned their atten- 
tion with great effect to the study of 
aptitude and achievement and to social 
and motivational aspects of education, 
but did not concern themselves direct- 
ly with the intellectual strutcure of 
class activities. Now there is a reversal 
of approach and the book emphasises 
the supreme importance of structure in 
the learning process. It is interesting 
that the conception of the learning pro- 
cess as depicted by psychology has gra- ~ 
dually shifted away from an emphasis 
upon the fostering of general under- 
standing to an emphasis on the acquisi- 
tion of specific skills. There is a renew- 
ed interest in complex learning of a 
kind that one finds in schools, learning 
designed to produce general under~ 
standing of the structure of a subject 
matter. - $ 


Four themes-have been developed in 
the book in a style that is thought-pro- 
voking. The first is the role of structure 
in learning and how it may be made 
central in teaching. It has been stress- 
ed that the minimum requirement. for 
using knowledge is an understanding of 
the fundamental structure of whatever 
subjects are taught. “The teaching and 
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learning of structure rather than sim- 
ply the mastery of facts and techniques 
is at the centre of the classic problem 
of transfer. There are many things 
that go into learning of this kind, not 
the least of which are supporting habits 
and skills that make possible the active 
use of the materials one has come to 
understand. If earlier learning is to 
render later learning easier, it must do 
so by providing a general picture in 
terms of which the relations between 
things encountered earlier and later are 
made as clear as possible”. This quota- 
tion has a ring of familiarity for Indian 
readers because it is precisely in these 
ors that we describe Basic educa- 
on! : ; 


tions of any subject may be ta ht t 
anybody at ae 3 Been tt 


i g, the 
r is a much. neglect- 
ed and essential feature of productive 


ing not only in formal academic 


I m everyday life. 
“The shrewd guess, the fertile nepothe: 
sis, the courageous leap to a tentative 
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It is noteworthy that the 
themes are premised on an acti 
on a central conviction “that in 
tual activity anywhere is the 
whethér at the frontier of knowl 
or in a third-grade classroom. “Wh 
scientist does at his desk or in his ] 
ratory, what a literary critic doe 
reading a poem, are of the same o 
as what anybody else docs when hi 
engaged in like activities—if he i 
achieve understanding. The differe 
is in degree, not in kind”. If t 
statements are supported by scienti 
evidence, let us prepare ourselves 
welcome a new era in education! © 


The fourth theme relates to the desi 
to learn and how it may be stimulate 
Ideally, interest in the material to 
learnt is the best stimulus to learn 
rather than such external goals 
grades or later competitive advantag 
The fifth chapter contains a useful 
cussion on how the climate in whic 
school learning occurs can be improv 
ed. The sixth and last chapter of l 
book discusses the fundamental que 
tion of how best to aid the teacher i 
the task of instruction. The book is 
tremely useful for all teachers an 
teachers of teachers. 


G. CHAURASIA: 


Guidance in Elementary Education 
by Wittey, Roy DeVert, Harper 
Brothers, New York, 1960; pp. 462 


The author subscribes to the V! 
that guidance in the elementary scho 


with pupils, parents and teachers, b 
rather an aspect of classroom proc 
dure, the teacher being the chief age 
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Hence this book is primarily addressed 
to the teacher. The emphasis in the re- 
vised edition is on the practical aspects 
of current guidance programmes, and 
only those techniques have been in- 
cluded which can be used by the class- 
room teacher. 


The author begins by clarifying his 
concept of guidance, as being closely 
related to controlled environment. 
Guidance provides the kind of environ- 
ment in which every child can develop 
into a happy and socially desirable in- 
dividual. Such an environment should 
make possible a maximum of shared 
responsibilities and privileges, in which 
we do not tell the child what to do and 
how to do it, but rather encourage him 
to direct, control and evaluate his own 
behaviour. Guidance is concerned with 
the “whole child”, his physical, mental, 
emotional and educational needs. 
Guidance of elementary school children 
is very important because at this stage 
children are impressionable and 
flexible, and childhood experiences 
have great influence in moulding the 
entire personality development. Emo- 
tion, in particular, affects thinking and 
motivation from the earliest years. The 
author makes a very telling point when 
he says, “The emotional feeling about 
self is as important for learning as the 
physical environment of the classroom 
or the teaching techniques of the ins- 
tructor”. 


‘The author then briefly reviews the 
historical highlights of elementary 
School guidance, and goes on to discuss 
the requirements for guidance person- 
nel, the role of the teacher, and that of 
Specialists, A rather unusual but wel- 
come feature of the book is a statement 
of various controversial issues, followed 
by the author’s own views. Typical 
guidance programmes in some Ameri- 
can elementary schools are described 
in terms of philosophy, function and 
Scope, followed by a summing up of 

esirable principles of administration 


in the elementary school guidance pro- 
gramme. 


The author then writes about the 
need for guidance in the elementary 
school, in terms of helping every child 
to satisfy his basic needs, helping the 
“problem child”, overcoming undesir- 
able conditions of home environment 
as well as of school life, maintaining 
good discipline, and developing desir- 
able attitudes, character and standards 
of conduct. This should make it clear 
that the aim of guidance is to help all 
children to develop and adjust, and not 
just the “problem child”. Guidance at 
the elementary level is not sharply 
demarcated from mental hygiene. The 
author squarely places the responsibi- 
lity for guidance on the teacher: 
“Regardless of the seriousness of the 
problem, .as long as the child remains 
in the school environment, the central 
responsibility for guidanc2 lies with 
the classroom teacher.” And again, “No 
one should know as much about her 
pupils as the teacher.” 


After thus creating the broad setting 
for guidance services in the elementary 
school in the’ first two chapters of his 
book, the author proceeds to describe 
in the next three chapters various me- 
thods of studying the pupil, including 
informal procedures, projective and ex- 
pressive techniques, and tests. His 
treatment of the use of tests is very 
balanced, and he strongly advocates 
caution on the part of teachers in using 
tests. In the last chapte? of the book he 
reverts to the study of the pupil, and 
describes various types of records and 
reports, which the teacher may use. It 
would have been appropriate to place 
this chapter immediately after the 
three chapters on the study of the 
child, instead of at the end of the book. 


The rest of the book is not quite 
satisfying. In the chapter on “Guiding 
the Individual Child”, the author lists 
several classifications of problems, but 
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there is considerable overlapping 
within the classifications. The emphasis 
is on classifying and diagnosing rather 
than on counselling or providing some 
other type of treatment, even to the 
extent implied by the remark: “Having 
found the problem and having made 
hypotheses concerning the cause or 
causes, the teacher has already pro- 
gressed towards accomplishment”. The 
reviewer finds herself in sharp disagree- 
ment with this point of view, and feels 
that the remark conveys a degree of 
optimism which is entirely unwarrant- 
ed. A troubled child cannot be helped 
= to achieve better adjustment merely 
by diagnosing and labelling his pro- 
blem—this would be a mere intellec- 
tual exercise on the part of the teacher 
_ or counsellor which may make her feel 
smug, but the child can only become 
` better adjusted when he has been 
helped to the point where he under- 
stands himself. It can never be repeat- 
ed too often that guidance does not 
mean doing something to the child but 
doing something with the child. 


In the chapter on “Guidance as a 
Learning Process”, the author deals 
with three rather diverse topics, viz., 
the relation of guidance to the curricu- 
lum, counselling as a learning process, 
and guiding the child in learning in the 
curriculum areas. _ The first of these 
three is treated extremely sketchily, 
though pies eee of view presented is 
a very sound one. The section of coun- 
selling is perhaps the most unsatisfac- 
tory part of the whole book. The 
author uses the term “counselling” so 
loosely as even to include in it such 
PAR chee contacts as “casual con- 
versations, in or out of class: the short 
chat before or after school; or the play- 
ground or neighbourhood conversa- 
tion”. There is a description of the 
directive and hon-directive points of 
sl he Rees in terms of focus- 

on the problem versus fi i 
the child. The reviewer Was shocles T 
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find the author characterizing non= 
directive counselling as being a laissez- 
faire procedure and the non-directive 
counsellor as playing a passive role 
(p. 244). This is entirely incorrect, as 
a reference to any of the works of Carl 
Rogers, with whom non-directive 
counselling originated, will show. In 
fact, Rogers has emphasized that 
laissez-faire and passive is exactly 
what the non-directive counsellor is 
not! 


The chapters on “Guidance in 
Groups” and on “Guidance of Children 
Who Are Different” should be interest- 
ing to the elementary school teacher, 
and are likely to whet her appetite 
though not to satisfy it. The teacher 
needs to have far more knowledge than 
is imparted by the chapter on children 
who are different if she is to give in-, 
telligent guidance to them. In the 
chapter on “Evaluation and Research in 
Guidance”, the author stresses the im- 
portance of these factors and makes the 
point that evaluation procedures must 
be shared with pupils. “The pupils will 
progress only as he recognizes and 
accepts goals as being personally vital 
and important, and as he determines 
his own status and growth patterns in 
relation to these goals.” 


Each chapter ends with a summary, 
followed by questions and a study 
guide. A bibliography is also appended 
to each chapter. These features increasé 
the utility of the book as a textbook, 
The book’s utility for Indian readers 
will, however, be limited by the fact 


that guidance services have as yet not ` 


penetrated into the elementary school, 
and the elementary school teacher, 
faced with the problem of handling 
very large numbers of children under 
very inadequate conditions, will 
neither have the time and inclination 
to read a book on guidance, nor having 
read it, to put it to any practical use. 


PERIN H. MEHTA 


— 
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Universities in Transition, by H. C. 
Dent; published by Cohen and 
West, London, 1961; pages 176. 


Professor H. C. Dent has a number 
of books on British education to his 
credit. The book under review is on 
university education in Britain—both 
ancient and modern. It is divided into 
three parts. The first part is devoted to 
- a study of some of the significant deve- 
lopments in university education in 
Britain from the earliest times to 1939, 
The second part is devoted to the study 
of post war expansion between 1945-60. 
The third part deals with the problems 
facing British universities today. 


The book opens with an account of 
the vicissitudes undergone by the 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
in their struggle against ecclesiastical 
and regal control on the one hand and 
internal dissensions and deflections on 
the other. These universities, he says, 
throughout the ages continued as cen- 
tres of learning and as training ground 
for the sons of nobility for occupying 
positions of responsibility in the service 
of Church and State. The writer then 
traces the conditions which led to the 
ending of the Oxbridge (Oxford and 
Cambridge) monopoly through the 
establishment of new universities 
i (nick-named Red Brick universities) 
in the late nineteenth and early twen- 
tieth centuries. The author devotes 
Many chapters to the expansion of 
University education with special re- 
ference to the growth of modern uni- 
Versities highlighting the contribution 
of the State exchequer. The universities 
of today, we are told, are not solely 
Meant for the benefit of the upper 
Class. “All the universities”, he dec- 
ares, “Oxbridge type as well as Red 
Brick are open to children of ability 
irrespective of class or financial cir- 
cumstance”, 


z is in this background and through 
e discussion of some of the problems 


facing the universities of today that 
Professor Dent visualises the univer- 
sity system of tomorrow. While discus- 
sing the main function of the univer- 
sity, the writer recognises the supreme 
importance of research but deplores 
lack of coordination and cooperation 
between various institutions and at the 
same time argues with vehemence that 
the real purpose of the university is 
teaching. g 


Professor Dent’s criticism of the 
universities centres round the fact that 
sufficient experiments with new means 
and methods of university work are 
lacking in British universities. He 
mentions, however, with a sense of 
elation the experiment at the univer- 
sity college of North Staffordshire at 
Keele where in the first year, quite 
unlike in any other university in the 
U.K., students are compelled to study 
both humanities and sciences. In this 
respect he voices the widespread con- 
cern in the country about the division 
between humanists and scientists. 
Mention might be made of the move at 
Cambridge university to enable stu- 
dents to study science as well as arts 
at the Honours standard. 


The problem of training the univer- 
sity teacher also attracts the writer’s 
attention. He suggests that any one 
appointed to the university academic 
staff for the first time oa ores 
anyone young) would e better 
equipped for the job if he or she had 
some instruction in the art of lecturing, 
handling seminars, tutorial groups, 
psychology of learning and . later 
adolescence and the general structure 
of English educational system with: 
particular reference to university edu- 
cation and at least the rudiments of 
knowledge about one or two other na- 
tional systems of education. This is also 
a moot point worth serious attention. 
The universities of the future can 
hardly afford to ignore it. 


\ 
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` Among other problems discussed are 
university autonomy, concentration 
upon academic discipline, role of 
teachers, wise distribution of universi- 
ty resources and a host of other pro- 
blems. 


A word about the importance of this 
work to the Indian reader will not be 
out of place. The problems touched by 
the writer do not concern the Bri- 
tish universities only. We also face 
similar problems in some form or the 
other and we can surely benefit from 
such a work in planning our universi- 
ties of the future. 


S. M. ZIAUDDIN ALAVI 


Integration of Traditional and Modern 

~ Values in Education, by S. P. 

Kanat; published by Panchal 
Press Publications. ` 


- The problem of values in education 
is, as the author insists in his introduc- 
tion, pivotal. He wisely suggests an 
analytical and scientific approach, 
beginning by defining the terms. But, 
affected, possibly, by the Phenomono- 
logical School of London, where he took 
his Degree, he defines the pivotal term 
‘value’ in a subjective instead of objec- 
tive manner, 5 


“We value what we desire to have or 
become” (Italic mine). Thus he leaves 
himself wide open to attack. Every 
succeeding statement can be contradic- 
ted. For by his own definition, the 
author’s values might not be the same 
as mine or anyone else’s. Thus surely 

' It is gratuitous to assert that the most 
important adolescent value is attach- 
ment to friends. The generally accepted 
view is that it is self-assertiveness. The 
friends are only attached to in so far 


as they flatter or promote that self- 
assertiveness. 


What is surprising in a Reader of 
Philosophy is the alarming number of 
philosophical faux pas to which the 
author commits himself. Where there 
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is a conflict in values, he says, 
can be two attitudes. Taking 
rather peculiar example of 

values’ he says that “the man of 


values”. But what about the sensib 
man who does both and the ignorai 
man who does neither. That mak 
atleast four attitudes. The book is 
of such non sequiturs as “If it is desi 
able to qualify sex desire with mor 
demands, it cannot be undesirable 
qualify sex desire with aesth 
demands”. Apart from the stra 
logic, surely he is using ‘aest 

instead of ‘sensual’ as aesthetic’ 
supposed to parallel those “Who 
in their sex desire (at) the ‘con 
pleasures primarily...” His str 
definitions are, to put it mildly, 
leading. “Self-assertion is the desire 
get things done.” It is not. Self- 
tion is the attempt to assert ones 
and one may do this without getti 
anythng done. “Ideas conveyed by 
ventional signs” continues the 
fessor, “are called symbols”. They 
not. Symbols are the conventio 
signs by which ideas can be convey 
What he means by a symbol, as. 
later admits, is a Universal, the 
covery of which he attributes, wr 
to Plato. Universals were the gre 
contribution to philosophy of Socrai 
the Master of Plato, as Aristotle s 


(Metaphysics, VII, 13) and PI 
admits (Phaedo). 
Education, says the professo. 


“concentrated contemplation of 
or intellectual illumination or lib 
training in practi 
exercise for doing things”. I venti 

suggest that education, true educa’ 
is none of these things. Surely we 
derive the meaning of education i 
its Latin origin, ‘educare’, to lead 
draw out. Surely education means 
drawing out of all the abilities and 
sibilities latent in the child, wheth 
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the will or mind or body. How can you 
illuminate an unilluminable intellect? 
The author places a dichotomy 
between the traditional or religious 
Worldview or Weltanschau’ung and 
the modern or scientific Weltans- 
chau’ung. These, he says, are con- 
flicting. I find myself disagreeing with 
the author’s views about each World= 
view. His religious Worldview is dilu- 
ted transcendentalism and is, I ima- 
gine, shared by very few others, at 
least as expressed here. And I deny 
that the scientific Worldview necessari- 
ly excludes God. Many eminent scien- 
tists have been. extremely religious 
men such as Pasteur, Mendel (a 
monk), Flammarian, and, notably, the 
Jusuit Pere Teilhard de Chardin. 
Indeed Pere Teilhard de Chardin, 
greatly respected in religious circles 
and quoted by Professor Sir Julian 
Huxley in an important article in The 
Observer, might be considered as the 
Incarnation of the union of the two 
conflicting’ Weltanschau’ung. 
__In a book dealing with a problem in 
itself difficult, the reader has the right 
to demand at least clarity of exposition. 
Unfortunately this is sadly lacking in 
the book under review. Obscurities 
abound “Disciplined social life is 
Planted in one of the basic needs to be 
identical with the group. Where the 
average satisfies its need to be accepted 
by the social group through acceptance 
of its ethos, the exceptional in self- 
assertion imposes their acceptance by 
creating new elements in the existing 
ethos”. (p. 14). “Here the eatables the 
boy has come to like lack food values 
needed for body built” (p. 8). “He 
Values to get up early in the morh- 


ing...He does not value to study...” 
The professor does have some good 

things to say. His book would. have 

cam of greater value, if his thoughts 
ad been more systematically collected 

and more clearly expressed. 

R. H. LESSER 


` 


Counselling in Secondary Schools, 
by Jonn W. LoucHary; published 
by Harper & Brothers, New York, 
1961; pp. 153. 

In the opinion of the author, many 

school counsellors lack and need a 

counselling frame of reference. This 


-book is based upon a rationale that the 


counsellors lack adequate concepts of 
what they desire to accomplish by 
counselling. The material of this book 
is aimed at the presentation, in prac- 


‘tical and challenging form, of the prin- 


ciple “that an effective counselling 
assistance needs to have a counselling 
frame of reference from which the 
counsellor may be able to provide 
developmental counselling help to the 
Secondary school pupils rather than a 
remedial. or preventive one”. In order 
to meet such a need the present book 
has been prepared. Based upon this 
general consideration, is presented the 
frame of reference for Secondary 
school counselling : 


1. Decision making: The psychologi- 
cal problems of adolescents can be 
seen as decision-making problems. 


2. Conflict: These decision-making 
problems almost always involve 
some conflict, either because of 
factual or emotional ambiguities or 
both. 


3. Assertions: Behaviour is a result 
of the assumptions, beliefs, and 
attitudes that one has about him- 
self, others, and the world in which 
he lives. 

Disconfirmation: The effects of 
behaviour following decisions are 
fed back to the individual per- 
ceived, and they confirm or dis- : 
confirm assertion to varying 
degrees. 

5. Tension: When assertions are dis- 

confirmed, tensions result. 


$ 
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6. Tensions inhibit the ability of an 
individual to re-examine his asser- 
tions and to attempt to confirm 
them, and thus they cause redua- 
dant behaviour. 


Two theses have dominated the book. 
“One is that most important functions 
and the greatest potential contribution 
of a school counsellor is counselling per 
se. The other is that while non-coun- 
selling guidance procedures make 
valuable contributions of their own, 
they should all facilitate counselling 
efforts.” The author has given two 
reasons to justify that counselling per 
se should be the foremost duty of the 
school counsellors. “One, the counsell- 
ing session is perhaps the only situation 
in which students can be accepted with- 
out evaluative regard for their aspira- 
tions, achievement or overt social be- 
haviour. Second, counsellors have 
competencies not generally possessed 
by other faculty members for helping 
students to learn to make effective per- 
sonal decision.” Thus the premise on 
which this counselling frame of -refer- 
ence rests is that “a distinction should 

_be made between the assistance given 
_ by teachers and administrators and the 
` systematic attempts of a counsellor em- 

ploying certain competencies to help 
students.” ¢ F 

The book 
follows : 
kinds of problems which the students 


better. This counselling responsibilit 
has been categorised s either r 
selling responsibility per se or non- 
- counselling guidance duties. The 
author’s main concern has been 
‘with the former type of responsi- 
bility. Then the author has ‘developed 
at length how counselling is a special- 
ised kind of communication and why 
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the greatest emphasis should be placed 
on listening as a counselling skill. The 
several aspects of communication basic 
to counselling procedures have been 
taken up in the following order: 
general semantics and communication, 
general semantics and adjustment, 
non-verbal communication and feed- 
back in counselling. Of special. interest 


are the chapters on the counselling 


process: a “general perspective of 
the counselling interview, counsell- 
ing techniques and frequent coun- 
selling tasks. These chapters have made 
very clear how counselling differs from 
merely giving advice to a student. The 
chapter which follows these has sug- 


gested how various non-counselling _ 


aspects of guidance can help to facili- 
tate counselling service, both directly 
and indirectly. The last note of warn- 
ing has been that very little research 
attention has been paid so far to Se- 
condary school counselling procedure. 
Our school counselling procedures are 
to be based on research evidences. 
Thus, in this context the school 'coun= 
sellors must take their due share in 
conducting systematic research relating 
to counselling activities. 


The author has also supplied many 
case histories of Secondary í 
pupils who have been studied by him. 
The excerpts provide invaluable 
material for discussion. Quite a few 
references at the end of each chapter 
have been suggested because they may 
be of great help to the school counsel- 
lor. These bibliographies include theo- 
retical, procedural as well as research 
literature.. ` 


The present book is an intensely 
practical and helpful manual for coun- 
sellors. It will give the counsellors a 
wealth of aids to influence their whole 
professional attitude and work. The 
book is primarily addressed to coun- 
sellors. : 


SUNITEE DUTT 


school. 


ne 


- In This Issue 


The various problems in the curricular, administrative and - 
psychological fields faced by the educators at different levels have 
been discussed in this issue of The Education Quarterly. The con. - 
tributions are all opinionistic studies and investigations made by 
teachers, research workers and educational. administrators. The 
handicaps, for instance, suffered by student-teachers in Basic train- 
ing institutions are outlined by Som Nath Saraf whose findings 
are based on a sample study of the financial embarrassments which 
dog the footsteps of the trainees. Then follows a critical appraisal 
by S. B. Maheshwari of a Block Practice organised by Vidya 
Bhawan Teachers’ College, Udaipur as a part of practice organisa- 
tion on an experimental basis. K. L. Gandhi deals with some neg- 
lected aspects of education and shows how the present system of 
education does not lay sufficient emphasis on the development of 
the physical and spiritual faculties of the children. In “Educational. 
Film in India” K. Parthasarathy makes a plea for a more effective 
use of films as a medium of education. The problem of truancy — 
from schools is analysed with insight and sympathy by J. P. Gupta. 
Basing her observations on first hand personal experience K. 
Khanna reveals some common behavioural problems among.: chil- 
dren and shows some ways of meeting. them effectively. A. K. 
Mallick’s investigation gives us a peep into yhat students think 
about matters such as introduction of compulsory military training, 
the role of student unions, the teaching of moral science, student 
indiscipline and teacher-taught relations. Finally, dealing with 
General Education courses, Rameshwar Gupta pinpoints the loop- 


holes in the existing pattern and suggests some radical reforms. 
: ee - EDITOR 
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A Study of the Financial 
and other Difficulties of 
Basic Student Teachers 


Introduction 


Some YEARS BACK an investigation 

was taken up to study various pro- 
blems relating to the training of Basic 
school teachers. The present article 
summarises the findings of a study 
dealing with the financial and other 
difficulties of 212 Basic student-teachers 
(87 women and 125 men) of seven Basic 
training institutions. What was the 
pereentage of the students getting scho- 
larships or stipends? Was the amount 
of the scholarship or stipend quite suffi- 
cient for the sttidents to maintain them- 
selves? Did the students feel any need 
for part-time jobs during the training 
course? Did the students like the idea 
of having part-time training classes in 
order to enable them to work during 
Spare time? What were the financial 
difficulties that the students faced dur- 


with the departments of | 
the placement and appoin t of their 
students after training? Did the stu- 
dents get service after the completion 
of the training course? Did the stu- 
dents, who were deputed by the de- 
partments of education, get higher sala- 
ries after successfully completing their 
work? These were some of the points 
on which information was sought from 
the student-teachers. The findings. of 
the study are given in the paras that 
follow. It would be interesting to find 
out the position as it obtains now in 
the Basic training institutions, - ; 
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Findings of the Study 


Only about 62 per cent students were 
scholarship-holders and the rest were 
undergoing training course at their own 
expense. It was more important to 
know the amount of scholarship that 
the students received as this would give 
us a more accurate perspective of the 
whole problem. A majority of the stu- 
dents received a sum ranging from 
Rs. 16 to 30 as stipends per month. Was 
this amount of scholarship sufficient for 
the student-teachers to maintain them- 
selves and their families during the 
training course? Only about 10 per cent 
thought that the schelarship paid was 
adequate and the rest felt that the 
amount was inadequate for the main- 
tenance of their families and them- 
sélves. 


After getting an insight into the finan- 
cial problems of the students, it was 
thought advisable to know how the stu- 
dents faced these difficulties. They 
were, therefore, asked to state as to 
what they did when they found that 
the stipends were inadequate and in- 
sufficient. In the table below the opin- 
ions of the student-teachers who re- 
plied have been summarised and rank- 
ed in order of frequencies. 


How the Students Face Financial Difi- 
culties During the Training Course? 


SI. No. Statements Frequency Rank 
1. Dependence on Parents 48 1 
2. Private tuitions and part-time 

work 3 2 2 


— ~ 


A STUDY OF THE FINANCIAL AND OTHER DIFFICULTIES OF BASIC STUDENT TEACHERS. 


SI. No. Statements Frequency Rank 
3, Get loans and pay interest 205 12258 
4, Take help from relatives 18 4 
5, Simply suffer and face misery 10 5 
6. Photography, story and article- 

writing for papers 2 Gan 
7. Pray to God 1 7 


We find that owing to inadequate sti- 
pends, a majority of the scholarship- 
holders and stipendiaries depend on 
their parents. They even resort to the 
practice of taking private tuitions and 
part-time work. What seems more 
tragic of all is that they get loans, pay 
interest and in many cases get help 
from their relatives! This is the plight 
of the scholarship-holders. And the 
plight of the private candidates needs 
no description. 


The student-teachers unwillingly take 
up private tuitions and part-time jobs 
during the training course to maintain 
_ themselves and their families. To be 
more sure about it, one item, namely 

During the training course have you 
felt the necessity of having some part- 
time job?”, was included in the ques- 
tionnaire issued to the student-teachers. 
About 45 per cent of the students re- 
plied in the affirmative. It was found 
that men student-teachers felt the need 
for part-time work more than the 
Women student-teachers. 


One of the hypothesis was that possi- 
ly part-time work hampered the stu- 
dies of the student-teachers. In order 
to test the correctness or otherwise of 
this hypothesis an item: “Does your 
Part-time job come in the way of your 
Studies?” was included in the question- 


s 8 About 34 per cent student- — 
eachers felt that part-time jobs did not, 


es in the way of their studies; about 
th per cent were inclined to feel that 

eir studies were hampered. The rest 
of the students did not express any 
Opinions. 


Tn a situation when the students feel _ 


€ necessity for part-time work either 


to earn or to supplement their meagre 
scholarships but are not allowed to do 
so in the interests of their study, it may - 
be desirable to rearrange the timings 
oi training institutions either in the 
mornings or in the evenings. About 60 
per cent of the student-teachers liked 
the idea of having training classes 
either in the mornings or in the even- 
ings to enable them to earn or to supple- 
ment their meagre scholarships. About 
70 per cent of the student-teachers felt 
very worried on account of financial 
difficulties and this hampered progress 
in their studies. 


What ‘exactly was the nature of the 
financial difficulties can be assessed by 
the following representative statements 
of the student-teachers : 


“Not sufficient money to have a- 
good nourishing diet, no money 
to have new clothes for my- 
self; cannot purchase stationery 
and other necessary tools and 
implements; have nothing to 
supplement my diet so much so 
that I don’t have a cup of tea 
for fortnights or months; my 
studies are a burden to the 
family as I earn nothing during 
these hard days and spend a 
lot; lack of means keeps the 
mind worried as neither tui- 
tions nor part-time jobs is al- 
lowed; 300 per cent rise 
prices keeps the belly empty 
and brains fagged; no money 
to purchase books and there- 
fore get rebukes from teachers; 
my mind is mostly occupied 
with financial worries; have to 
support a large family and 
have sent children and wife to 
in-law’s; cannot buy my 
books, scout and college dress 
and other necessities of hostel 
life; my family is half starving; 
it is difficult to cope with Rs. 15— 
in consequence of which milk ` 
is avoided; I feel my pocket is 
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not in a position to provide 
even the training necessities; 
we have to pay Rs. 10 for 
charkha and Rs. 2 for spinning 
instruments and other dona- 
tions.” 
What was more important to note in 
this connection was some of the post- 
training problems of the student- 
teachers, About 15 per cent of the stu- 
dent-teachers were already employed; 
As for the rest, it was found that about 
24 per cent were not sure whether they 
_would get service after training. The 
situation is likely to have improved 
by now. About 44 per cent of the stu- 
dent-teachers were not hopeful that 
they would get good salaries after their 
training. : 
Conclusions and Suggestions 
The safe conclusion that we can 
arrive at, after a study of the data con- 
tained in this study, is that we gene- 
rally follow the policy of starving the 
goose and expecting it to lay golden 
eggs. There is no denying the fact that 
about 62 per cent of our student- 
teachers are either stipendiaries or scho- 
larship-holders but the mere fact that a 
majority of them 


About 30 per 
cent of the student-teachers were either 
their employers or were 
-in the profession for a pretty long time. 


or -forty 
therefore, natural that 
_only 10 per cent of the student-teachers 
maintain that the amount of scholar- 
ship paid is adequate. Obviously, this 
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handicap drove them to the desperate 
alternatives of taking up private tui- 
tions, part-time jobs and what is more 
distressing—begging for loans and pay- 
ing interest. Education in the Basic 
system, which the student-teachers get 
under these extremely trying circum- 
stances and difficult financial disabilities 
cannot be as ideal as one would like it 
to be. During the perusal of this study, 
it has been noted that at least 63 per 
cent student-teachers definitely feel 
that financial worries hamper their day- 
to-day work in the training institution, 
It may be ideally true to maintain that 
teachers should be attracted to their 
work and to the profession by certain 
altruistic motives but does it not sound 
rather unrealistic if we stretch this 
argument too far? Sir John Sargeant 
said some time back: 


“I believe that teaching is a voca- 
tion and that the primary pur- 
pose which takes a man into the 
teaching profession is the wish 
to teach, the desire to render 
service to the country in that 
particular form. But I also be- 
lieve as a practical man, that 
the teacher, both in his own in- 
terest and in the interest of the 
state he serves, ought to be ade- 
quately paid not only during 
the in-service period but even 
during the in-training period”. 

This belief has been confirmed by the 
report of the Committee set up in 1943 
by the Central Advisory Board of Edu- 
cation for the specific purpose of en- 
quiring into thé training, recruitment 
and conditions of service of teacher, 
“Common. sense supported by experi- 
ence Jeaves little doubt that if the 
teaching service is to secure an ade- 
quate supply of the right type of peo- 
ple, it must offer practical attractions 
comparable with those which other 
branches of the public service offer to 
their members, If the labourer is 
worthy of his hire then of all labourers 
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the gocd teacher is most worthy of his 
Sree... oe alge a teacher (and no less 
than a student-teacher) should ap- 
proach his daily work free from the 


strain cf domestic financial anxieties.”* 


It would seem necessary to make a few 
suggestions in this regard. All the stu- 
dents under training may be awarded 


an adequate amount of: stipend for the 
entire training period. For all practi- 
cal purposes the in-training period, bs- 
cause of the rich possibilities of its in- 
culcating the right sense of vocation, is 
as important, if not more, as the in- 
service period. The recommendations 
of the Committee of the Central Advi- 
sory Board in this respect are almost 
the same when it maintains: “In view 
of the fact that the main objective in 
any form of recruitment is to secure 


the right type of people and these may 


be found in all classes of the commu- 
nity, it is of the utmost importance that 
at the training stage adequate financial 
assistance should be available for all 
students who need it”.** Further the 
committee recommends “this assistance 
should not merely cover the actual cost 
of the training course but should also 
enable students to mix in the ordinary 
life of the community in order that their 
experience may be enlarged.’+ 

(b) If the implementation of the 
above suggestion is likely to involve 
Some financial commitments, the De- 
partments of Education may - provide 
adequate loans which could be repaid 
In instalments after the student-teachers 
join their service. It is essential that 
these loans, if granted, should not be 
Subjected to the usual surcharges, de- 
ductions or interests. A system could 
be evolved that after some amount is 
Placed by the Government at the dis- 
posal of the Department of Education 


*Report of the Committee of the Central Advisory Board of 
Question of the Training, Recruitment and Conditions of service of Teachers, 
Of the Board thereon, 1943, ; 


or the Training Institution, this fund 
should become self-generating. 


ə(c) Perhaps another course open 
would be to hold classes either in the 
mornings or in the evenings in order to 
enable the students to do some part- 
time work. The. practice of combining- 
educational courses with suitable types 
of work has been endorsed by all. From 
the findings of this study, it could be 
concluded that generally the student- 
teachers like the idea of having train- 
ing classes either in mornings or in 
evenings. With all the obvious defects 
that the introduction of this system in- 
volves such as the lowering the stan- 
dards, complete absence of social and 
corporate life in institutions, dissipa- 
tion of students’ energies, distraction 
‘from studies, non-participation in social 
and co-curricular activities, it would 
seem. imperative that this experiment 
may be given a chance to work for some 
time. It is also necessary to suggest 
here that if such a system is to be in- 
troduced, the training period should 
definitely be extended and the number 
of holidays and vacations considerably 
reduced. It is also suggested that the 
programme of work should be so ar- 
ranged that the students get sufficient 
opportunities of participation in the 
social life and co-curricular activities of 
the institutions. The establishment of 
institutions on these lines has found 
favour with the Indian University Edu- 
cation Commission in its report submit- 
ted in 1948-49. = 


From a perusal of the data in this 
study we are led to the conclusion that 
the student-teachers, instead of ooking 
to the post-training period as a period 
of comparative ease, generally work 
under the dread of remaining unemploy- 


Education appointed to consider the 
together with the Decisions 


**Ibid. Page 116, Pamphlet No. 28, Bureau of Education, India. 
Ibid. Page 116, Pamphilet No, 28, Bureau of Education, India, 
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ed for a long period. This may not be 
true in the case of all the States but 
that a problem like this exists has been 
amply proved, by the data. It is pef- 
haps because the employment agencies, 
such as the Departments of Education 
-and local bodies, do not assess the re- 
quirements of trained teachers for their 
schools. It may be due to the lack of 
liaison between the Basic training insti- 
tutions and the departments of educa- 
tion. There need not be a considerable 
time lag between the completion of the 
training and appointment in schools. 


The other distressing conclusion to be 
arrived at is that the majority of the 
student-teachers thought that they 
would get meagre salaries after the 
completion of their training course. 
“Whatever inducements or facilities 
may he offered during the preliminary 
training, the primary requisite for the 
establishment and maintenance of an 
efficient teaching service is the provision 
of attractive conditions of service, in- 
cluding scales of pay”*, It is, therefore, 
right to suggest that definite improve- 
ments must be effected in the conditions 
of service of teachers, in order to secure 
the right kind of men and women for 
the profession. It has been rightly 
stated that “the two vistas (joining the 
training institution or the civil service) 
which present themselves leave us in 


no doubt that the scales are heavily 
against the teaching profession” and 
that “it will be impossible to unify the 
teaching profession or, what is more im- 
portant, to create a national education 
service which does justice to all chil- 
dren so long as salary arrangements 
penalise certain types of area or have 
a disturbing effect on groups of 
teachers.”** It is, therefore, essential 
that the salaries of teachers should be 
enhanced considerably because the 
question of recruitment, selection, sup- 
ply and status of teachers mainly de- 
pends on the satisfactory solution of 
this issue. 


The pther difficulties, besides the in- 
adequacy of stipends or scholarship, 
brought to light in the study which 
bears relevance to the present problem, 
is that stipends are not given in time. 
This is charity wtih a vengeance! Aid 
not given in time loses all its fascina- 
tion and instead of lessening, aggravates 
the degree of frustration. It is, there- 
fore, suggested that the administrative 
machinery of the departments of educa- 
tion and of the training institutions 
should be geared so that the wheels 
move faster than at present. Whatever 
little amount the departments think it 
financially convenient to give in the 
form of stipends or scholarships should 
be given in- time. 


“Report of the Committee of the C. A. B, of Education appointed to consider the question of the 
Training, Recruitment and conditions Of service of Teachers, 1943. 


**Teachers & Youth Leaders ; 


Report of the Committee appointed by the President of the Board of 


Education to consider the supply, Recruitment and Training of Teachers & Youth Leaders: His Majesty's 


Stationery Office, London, 1944, 
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An Experiment in the 
Organisation of Practice 
Teaching 


Introduction 
T= A sounD teacher education pro- 
gramme cannot exclusively be 


theoretical or academic but it must also 
give sufficient and properly organised 
practical experience in the field of class 
teaching and management, is a view, 
which is shared on all hands. But un- 
fortunately, actual practices, in a large 
number of teachers colleges, give an 
Jmpression that organisation of practice 
teaching is undertaken mechanically 
only in order to finish the prescribed 
pe of lessons. Needless to say that 
Bee periencesj gained by student 
an ers are so inadequate that they 
g readily given up or forgotten the 

oment they become regular teachers. 


To assign practice teaching due im- 
pe ence and to improve its system of 
Be eation, the B.Ed. Syllabus—Revi- 
Sa Committee suggested some mea- 
b as One of the measures suggested 
ts nE Committee and further approved 
A e Bangalore Conference of Princi- 
ee of Teachers Colleges** was, that 
de o training college or University 
7 partment of education should provide 

ae of about 3 weeks’ continuous 
ES practice teaching during which 
NA ie trainee will be attached 
ot to some one selected 


Tt may be noted here that the Com- 


‘turer remained with 


ES 

S. B. Manesuwart, M.Com., B.Ed., Lec- 
turer, Vidya Bhawan Teachers’ 
College, Udaipur 


mittee report did not indicate any line 
of organisation except suggesting the 
length of the period for which the 
block practice was to run, and that 
there should be whole time involvement 
of the student-teacher in ‘some one 
selected’ school. 

Taking its clue from this suggestion, 
Teachers College, Vidya Bhawan, Udai- 
pur, organised block practice as an ex- 
periment. The system of administra- 


-tion and organisation of the block prac- 


tice as it emerged from this experiment 
is quite unique. An effort is being made 
in this paper to give a picture of the 
scheme followed in the college and 
critically to examine the experiment. 


The Background of the Present Scheme 
in Operation 
In the year 1958-59, the first year of 
the ‘block practice teaching, batches of 
student-teachers were sent to some 
local schools. They were e: ected to 
remain in their respective sc ools for 
the full school day, to participate in the 
co-curricular activities and to deliver 
about four lessons per day. One lec- 
the batch in the 
school. The results were encouraging. 
The student teachers derived more 
satisfaction than they did in ordin: 
practice teaching. Their contacts w: 
the students were closer. It also pro- 
vided some opportunity to them to make 


*Revision of the B.Ed. Syllabus. (Committee Report)—Teacher Education, March 1957 pp. 10-20. 


* 
“Conference Report_—Teacher Education, June 1953, pp. 22-32, 
f Revision of the B. Ed. Syllabus-opt. cit, p. 15, 
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- their contributions to the development 
of the school and to make the experi- 
ment valuable. The College received 
offers from schools outside the city also 
to organise the block practice there. 
Encouraged by this initial success the 
college reviewed the scheme more care- 
fully, formulated the objectives of the 
experiment and re-organised the scheme 
in the light of these objectives. 


Objectives of Block Practice Teaching 


The following is the summary of the 
objectives :— 


1. To examine the extent to which 
the methods of teaching advo- 
cated in teachers colleges can 
be put into practcie in the nor- 

school situation so that the 
gap between the teachers’ col- 
leges, methods and the prevail- 
ing practice in the school may 
be bridged. 


2. To provide an opportunity to 
pupil-teachers to have some 
experience of the variety of 
work that a regular teacher is 
expected to do in and outside 
the classroom. 

3. To provide training in organis- 
Ing co-curricular activities and 
to examine the possibilities of 
integration between curricilar 
and co-curricular activities, 

4. To enable pupil-teachers to 
examine the u ess and 
practicability of modern tech- 
niques and methods and to un- 


dertake experiments in the field 


i of classroom teaching. 


5. To provide an opportunity to 
study the functioning en 
school in the context of the 
community, 


j 6. To enable the pupil-teachers 
develop intimate contacts with 
the Headmaster and the tea- 
chers of the school, 
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7. To examine the lines along 
which we should re-examine 
our work with a view to evoly- 
ing principles and techniques 
which may be easily adopted 
by schools. 


8. To get the Headmasters’ eva- 
luation of the work of pupil- 
teachers. 


Details of the Experiment 


(a) Initial Steps taken: 


(i) The Headmasters of the two 
Higher Secondary Schools outside Udai- 
pur were requested to take charge of 
one group of pupil-teachers each and to 
make available their guidance and 
supervision for them during the entire 
period of block practice. 


(ii) One lecturer in each of the 
schools was deputed to help the Head- 
master in organising and conducting the 
programme and to supervise the prac- 
tice teaching. The lecturer-supervisor 
was to be there to make the Head- 
master feel responsible about the pro- 
gramme and to ensure that the practice 
did not suffer on account of lack of ade- 
quate planning. 

(iii) The Headmasters were further 
requested to evaluate the pupil teachers 
of their respective schools in accordance 
with a definite proforma, copies of 
which were made available to them 
by the college in sufficient number. 

(iv) Every participating student 
teachers had already delivered 30 les- 
sons under the guidance of his subject 
experts in local schools prior to his 
going to the block practice. This enabled 
him to have some grounding in lesson 
planning, class-teaching and class 
management. 


(v) Block practice was organised- 
quite late in the month of January and 
prior to it intensive theoretical instruc- 
tions in subject teaching methods, tech- 
niques and devices, in unit planning and 
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in formulation of objectives were given 
to the pupil-teachers. 

(vi) The teacher-supervisor left for 
the place one day earlier to see board- 
ing and lodging arrangements for pupil- 
teachers and to help the Headmaster 
to finalise the time-table for them. 


(b) Details of the Organisation of B.P. 
in the Practising School 

(i) One day before when they started 
block practice, pupil-teachers contacted 
their cla and regular teachers of 
these classes, according to the details 
planned by the Headmaster. 

(ü) Every pupil-teacher taught for 
about four periods-a day, gave home 
assignments and corrected them. He 
prepared short lesson notes for each 
lesson and invariably used modern me- 
thods and techniques in the classroom. 


(iti) He acted as the class teacher of 
one class, marked the attendance and 
realised the fee under the guidance of 
the regular class teacher. 


(iv) Many of the lessons given by 
him were delivered in the presence of 
the Headmaster, the supervisor ani 
other teachers and pupil-teachers. 


(v) The Block Practice continued for 
two weeks. About eight model lessons 
in various school subjects were organis- 
ed which were shared by regular train- 
ed teachers of the school and pupil 
teachers. They were followed by discus- 
Slons under the guidance of the super- 
Visor. Particular care was taken to see 
that these discussions should lead to a 
better understanding of specific methods 
and techniques used, organisation of 
Subject matter followed etc. 

h (vi) In the evenings pupil-teachers 
ad their meetings with the supervisor. 
Sometimes regular teachers also parti- 
Cipated. The discussions centred round 
the . difficulties the pupil-teachers had 
aced in their classes, in inter-perso 
Telationships with the staff, in the use 


of techniques and devices, in the organi- 
sation of co-curricular activities etc. 


(vii) Every student-teacher prepared 
unit plan/s pertaining to the topic/s 
taught by him. Every unit plan was in- 
corporated in it. (a) Objectives of 
teaching of that particular topic under 
categories of knowledge, ability, skill, 
interest and appreciation objectives, (b) 
behavioural changes desired to be 
brought about in students, (c) sub- 
topics under which the main topic was 
to be divided, (d) teaching points, (e) 
learning situations and (f) test items. 
One unit plan covered 4 to 10 lessons 
or so, according to the details of the 
topics. 

(viii) He prepared an achievement 
test in one of his major subjects and 
administered it. 


(c) Details of Social life and Co-Curri- 
cular Activities 

(i) In accordance with the plan pre- 
pared by the supervisor in consultation 
with the pupil-teachers, they studied 
the practising school as a social institu- 
tion. They took up the different aspects 
of school’s life and prepared separate 
reports of their study. 

(ü) Different co-curricular activities 
of the school were taken over by them. 
Not only did they organise these acti- 
vities with proper students’ participa- 
tion but they did contribute some new 
and worthwhile features to the school 
activities. 

(iii) Several social meets of - pupil- 
teachers and the regular staff were or- 
ganised from both the sides. 

iv) Pupil-teachers were accommo- 
A in the school compound. They 
took their meals together. They paid 
for their journey and boarding arrange- 
ments. Lodging was provided by the 
school. 

(v) When the group left the place, 
many farewells were organised by the 
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- teachers, by the students and by some 
public men. They were as spontane- 
ous as they were expressive of school’s 
deep sense of appreciation of the pupil- 
teachers’ efforts. 


When the experiment was over the 
pupil-teachers were asked to write 
‘down their reactions to and impres- 
sions of the experience they had under- 
gone. Their comments were then ana- 
lysed and categorised and the emerg- 
ing picture on the basis of these com- 
ments, is as follows :— 


The Picture of the B.P. as is seen by 
the Pupil-teachers 


(a) Some General Comments 


(i) It was the best and-the happiest 
period of the training in which we 
worked a lot and enjoyed a lot. ‘The 
experiences were highly refreshing and 
unique in intellectual stimulation. 


(ii) I forgot during the period that I 
was a trainee. 


(b) Comments about 
relationship 


(i) We found a free atmosphere lead- 
ing to intimate relationships and 
friendly and affectionate contacts. A 
Pca of belonging to the group deve- 

- loped. 


(iü) Close contacts with the Head- 
ee and the members of staff deve- 
oped. 


(iti) I realised the significance of the 
relations of school and community dur- 
ing the Block Practice. 

(iv) It gave us an Opportunity of 
Seeing at close quarter how the teachers 
adjusted themselves in their school 
life and in their personal life outside 
the school. s 


(c) Comments about methods, techni- 
ques etc, 


(i) We tried to understand the depth 
and practicability of the new teaching 
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principles and methods. We became 
aware of the practicability of many such 
principles and methods 

(ü) We doubted the ‘validity’ and 
‘effectiveness’ of teaching methods, 
But we realised that students appre- 
ciated their use. They were motivated 
and impressed. I never faced the pro- 
and impressed. I never faced the prob- 
lem of discipline while teaching. 

(iii) Previous experience about 
methods of teaching were ‘confirmed’, 
B.P. helped in the formulation of ‘clearer 


concepts and understandings’ of the, 


experiences and academic knowledge 
imparted in the teachers’ college, 


(iv) I realised that students require 
atmosphere commensurate to their 
needs and interests and this could be 
created with the teachers’ affection and 
consideration. 


(d) Comments About some 
Problems of Education 


(i) Our contacts with the experienc- 
ed teachers helped us in understanding 
their problems. We could understand 
problems’ of the Headmaster and the 
staf which we might have not learnt 
in the College hall. 


(ii) It was ‘revealed to me’ that if 
teachers work in a team spirit ‘the 
worst problems of the day like indiscip- 
line among students and deterioration 
in standard would disapear’. 


(iii) Clearer understanding of school 
affairs was made possible by our close 
contacts with the organisation and ad- 
ministration carried on in the practis- 


General 


-ing’ school. 


Discussion. 


In accordance with some of the re- 


cent trends, the term ‘teacher training’ 
is progressively being dropped | in 
favour of ‘teacher education’. ‘The 
change implies a significant shift. The 
work in teachers’ colleges is now con- 
sidered not just training the teacher in 
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certain classroom skills but as ‘educa- 
tion of the teacher’—a term which is 
much broader than ‘training’ and em- 
hasises the growth and personality de- 
velopment of the teacher. The follow- 
ing remarks about teacher education are 
quite relevant. 

Today’s teacher is expected to be a 
student of human growth and develop- 
ment; to understand children as indivi- 
duals and groups.............. to have 
some ability to interpret the behaviour 
of individuals. Hé is expected to be a 
student of curriculum, to understand 
the role of education in society........* 


The view, therefore, that the aim of 
practice teaching organisation is fulfill- 
ed if it enables the student-teacher to 
have some facility in the use of techni- 
ques of class instruction and manage- 
ment, is incomplete and partial. Prac- 
_ tice programme, as Dewey suggests 

should ‘work as an instrument in mak- 
ing\real and vital theoretical instruc- 
tion, the knowledge of subject matter 
and of principles of education.’** 

It may be contended that this view 
which is termed as ‘professional labora- 
tory experience’ in the U.S.A. has been 
given some shape through this B.P. or- 
8anisation, 

The main characteristics of the pro- 
fessional laboratory experiences are :— 

1. They provide an opportunity to 
implement theory and help the 
student in his need of further 
study. 

2. They provide functional under- 
standing of human growth on 
the basis of guided contact with 
children. 

3. They imply students’ involve- 
ment in active interaction with 
children or youths. 


*A.A.C.T.E. : School & Community Laboratory Experiences in Teacher Education. O 
Relationship of Theory to Practice in Education, p.9. 


1952 p.4. 
**N.S.S.E. : The Third Year Book Part I, The 


+The Education of Teachers in England, France & U.S.A. UNESCO p, 


tbid. pp 283-84 


4, They provide opportunity for 
the students to participate in 
representation activities of the 
teacher.t 


The organisation of the block practice 
as is clear from the comments of the 
participants helped them to understand 
their students, to participate in repre- 
sentative activities of the teacher and to 
understand the inter-relationship bet- 
ween teachers and the community. 


The organisation of such block prac- 
tice has certain other potentialities. For 
the school staff it proved to be a new 
turn in-the routine-ridden life of the 
school. Not only did the experiment 
turned out to be a refresher course for 
many teachers but it also gave many 
of them ‘new spirit’, ‘inspiration’ and 
new material to think about. This was 
the opinion which was expressed by 
many teachers to the author. 


Limitations and Dangers 


While the professional laboratory ex- 
periences continue for a long period, the 
block practice continued for two weeks 
only. This is too short a period in 
which theoretical instructions could be 
made real and vital. The period can- 
not possibly be increased in the light 


`of the prevailing short duration of 


teacher education course in the country. 


2. Though the Headmaster was to 
evaluate the work of the student- 
teachers, in practice either the evalua- 
tion was never completed or if complet- 
ed at all the measure of the standard 
adopted by him turned out to be as 
vague as it was radically different. No 
use of such evaluation could be made 
of for the internal assessment purposes 
of the college. 
neonta, N.W. 


283. 
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3. The schools selected for the pur- 
pose were fortunately very cooperative. 
They had progressive leadership with 
spirited teams of teachers. Educative 
experiences of the pupil-teachers were 
largely due to these favourable factors. 
‘They learned much from the ‘kind’, 
‘generous’ and ‘effective Headmaster’ 
and the ‘cooperative’, ‘polite’ and ‘pains- 
taking team of teachers. Wrong choice 
of school may undermine the potentia- 
lities of the scheme and may give 
frustrating experiences. 


4. The College did not send all pupil- 
teachers to outside schools. One reason 
was that such good institutions were 
not available in the required number. 
Thus the scheme could not give equality 
of opportunity to every pupil-teacher. 
Only a few selected students could be 
sent. This certainly made a difference 
in the outcome of the experiment. 


5. It is just possible that there may 
arise differences between untrained 
teachers of the practising school and 


pupil-teachers. Situation may arise as it 
did in one case, when they (teachers) 
raay think that pupil-teachers, on ac- 
count of their popularity with the stu- 
dents, are undermining their (teachers’) 
prestige deliberately. 


6. The experiment does not provide 
any material to suggest that its organi- 
sation could help the College to evolve 
methods and techniques of teaching in 
accordance with the objective planned, 


Summary and Conclusion 


The paper discusses the steps of or- 
ganisation and details of the block prac- 
tice which Vidya Bhawan Teachers Col- 
lege undertook as a part of practice 
organisation on an experimental basis. 
Though there are certain limitations in 
the experiment, it can safely be con- 
cluded that the scheme is full of poten- 
tialities in as much as it makes a real 
difference in the outcome of the teacher 
education programme and helps in the 
growth of the pupil-teachers’ perso- 
nality. 


eA great worker and creator is not to be judged only by the work 
he himself did, but also by the greater work he ABAE posable. 
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Neglected Aspects of 
_ Education 


HE TOTAL DEVELOPMENT of the 
individual or more precisely, as 
Gandhiji put it, “an all round drawing 
of the best in child and man—body, 
mind and spirit”, is the aim of education. 
The present day educational pro- 
gramme does not go beyond giving the 
child some intellectual exercises, It 
wholly or greatly neglects the training 
of his body and spirit. Such a neglect, 
which by the passage of time is bound 


` to result in the lowering of the physical 


standards and moral values of the 
people, should be a matter of great 
national concern. It is, therefore, high 
time that all those who are associated 
with or responsible for framing and im- 
plementing educational policies and pro- 
Sata paid their attention to this 


Body Aspect 

The early years of the child’s life 
are very important from the point of 
view of his physical growth. These 
years abound in physical activity for 
him, but surprisingly enough, the pri- 
mary school where the child spends 
these years fails to make any suitable 
provision which can make a substantial 


' Contribution to the development of his 


health and physique. There are not 
Many schools which can boast of equip- 
ment like swings, merry-go-round, sea- 
Saws, slides ete. which are a necessity 
or every primary school. What to 
ak of playgrounds! These are woe- 
aM lacking. No one feels the neces- 
a for engaging physical education 
a ers in primary schools especially 
: én the teachers-employed for the 
nstruction work are not properly equip- 
ped to impart physical education. 


eee 
K. L. Ganput, Education Officer, Delhi 
Municipal Committee, New Delhi 


The position in secondary schools is 
no better. The years of secondary 
schooling coincide with the years of 
child’s adolescence which is normally a 
period of youthful exuberance. During 
this period, the child needs ample phy- 
sical activity, but in most cases a secon- 
dary school does not provide anything 
beyond a period of drill, which is at 
best an apology for physical education. 
Games like football, hockey, basket ball, 
wherever provided, are meant only for 
those few students who promise to 
bring honour to the school in_inter- 
school competitions. ‘Games for All’ 
seems to be nobody’s worry. Exclud- 
ing the time alloted for drill in the 
school time-table, if one were to cal- 
culate the facilities for the physical 
development that a school provides to 
each child, one will be completely dis- 
appointed. In a tropical country like 
India, one would expect every school to 
have a swimming pool and use it as a 
medium for imparting physical educa- 
tion but this is simply not done. Like- 
wise it is very rarely that camping and 
social service campaigns are co-ordinat- 
ed with the physical education pro- 
gramme. In fact in many cases, the 
honours won by schools in the inter- 
school sports competitions are most 
deceptive because generally these 
honours are won by denying facilities 
to a large majority of children who do 
not participate in such competitions. 
If we are to develop into a nation of 
stalwarts, it is necessary that the physi- 
cal education programme in the schools 
is planned more scientifically and libe- 
ral opportunities are provided for physi- 
cal education to every school-going 
child. Let.not the body of the child 
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be allowed to starve for physical acti- 
vity, because land cannot be provided 
to schools for playgrounds as it has to 
be reserved first for factories, post 
offices and fire stations. 


Spiritual Education 

Spritual education may be defined as 
education which helps the individual 
to live a life imbued with moral values. 
No doubt moral ideals and social codes 
vary from age to age and group to 


group, but there are some values like, 


Truth, Honesty etc. which are generally 
held in equally high esteem by almost 
all the varying groups. Again, diver- 
sity of ideology cannot be an argument 
for ignoring this important aspect of 
education. As in spite of differences in 
intellect, sex, and stage of maturation, 
it is possible to impart intellectual and 
physical education to children, similarly 
the possibility of imparting moral edu- 
cation to children coming from hetero- 
geneous groups can also be easily ex- 
plored. 

Perhaps one of the biggest points of 
contrast between the educational sys- 
tems of ancient and modern India is in 
their emphasis on the spiritual aspect 
of education vis-a-vis informational 
aspect. There are two ways of impart- 
ing this education; firstly through books 
and lectures and ‘secondly through 
school activities. In our schools, pro- 
visions for both these do not exist. As 
regards bocks, ample material for the 
purpose can be found in religious 
books; but then the public schools do 
not have permission to use them and 
im some cases even this material needs 
to he rewritten scientifically rather 
than ‘presented dogmatically as at pre- 
sent, The best thing would be to set 
up a separate wing under the Ministry 
of Education for bringing out suitable 
literature for this purpose. Talks at 
the school assembly on the lives of 
great men can be an effective medium 
for inculcating moral values in children. 
However, a lot will depend on how 
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these lives are interpreted to young 
children. 


The personal example of the teacher 
and his constant vigilance will also 
play a great part in developing spiritual 
values in children. A child can be 
truthful on one occasion or the other 
under some inspiration or fear; but that 
does not mean that he is honest. To 
train a child to be honest, a teacher will 
have to watch the child in several situa- 
tions such as when the child has not 
done his home work, when he is left 
alone in the examination hall, when 
honesty is likely to mean a loss of prize 
or position for him and so on. Certain 
situations can be utilised and others 
created for inculcating certain moral 
values. For example when a teacher 
appeals to the child to help the flood 
devastated people of Konkan, he incul- 
cates in him the spirit of renunciation 
and that of service, love for his coun- 
trymen and for mankind in general. 
By organising camps and other com- 
munity programmes these qualities can 
be more deeply ingrained in the mind 
of the child. 


Conclusion 


The present system of education with 
its emphasis confined to training the 
intellect of the child may produce some 
fine intellects; but the country does 
not require more intellectuals. Jt re- 
quires balanced men and women with 
an integrated personality strong in 
physique and healthy in spirit. No 


‘doubt, our schools are built on a pat- 


tern where education is imparted on a 
mass scale and as such where it is not 
possible to achieve the objectives off 
education to the fullest possible extent, 
yet there is a certain minimum which 
can be expected of every institution. It 
is when this minimum is not achieved 
nor even striven for that makes people 
restive and highly critical of the worth- 
whileness of the present day educa- 
tional system. 


The Educational Film 
in India 


PROFESSOR Humayun Kasir, remark- 
ed once, “The educational film 
plays a very important role, as it 
moulds, the younger generation at 
school, to a better destiny, by practical- 
ly illustrating, and properly comment- 
ing upon, for quicker, easier and last- 
ing comprehension, the contributions 
pce by sciences and arts to man’s wel- 
are.” 


Unfortunately, 
picture presents 


in India, a gloomy 
itself, particularly 


when the position of the “educational ` 


film” is studied and assessed. Much is 
written and talked about, most of the 
time, in glowing terms, so far as “pub- 
lic films” are concerned to the total 
neglect of the educational films. No 
doubt, films hold the mirror to life, as 
they seek to portray, the romance and 
tragedy, the heat and passion, the 
humour and philosophy, that spin life. 
But discrimination would bring to light 
the fact that in any case comparatively 
the part played by the ‘public films’ in 
educating the adult masses 1s not 
greater than that of the educational 
film, which goes into the making of an 
younger generation, in their formative 
years, at the school. $ 


“If public films, hold the mirror to 
life, the educational film, serves as the 
mariner’s compass’ of the pupils, which 
steers their ship of learning, in the safe 
track, in a stormy sea of doubts, inter- 
rogations and improper assimilation by 
illustration and commentary.” It guides 
the younger minds, in the vast ocean 
of knowledge properly to “comprehend, 
assimilate and interpret,” the subjects 
that are taught to them. Further the 


; : 
K. PARTHASARATHY B.A., Journalist, 
Madras 


“educational films” awaken and build 
the individuality of the pupil, by 
magnifying the “particular subject in- 
terests” that are latent in him. For 
instance, when a pupil has a geographi- 
cal bent of mind, geographical educa- 
tional pictures all the more kindle his 
faculty, in that direction. towards 
achievement. Thus the educational 
films form an indispensable core of the 
modern educational system, particu- 
larly at the high school stage. 


The bold fact, that the educational 
films occupy a pride of place, in the 
film world, is obviously evident from 
the “States Award of a President's 
gold medal and prizes, for the producer 
and the director of the best educational 
film and certificates of merit for the 
runners up”. Talents and techniques 
in producing educational films from the 
film world are invited to educate the 
younger generation. But to one’s dis- 
may, the invitations remain almost un- 
responded. The foundation and frame- 
work of the film industry is almost en- 
tirely concerned with the production of 
box office hits which in the main, un- 
happily neither capture the market nor 
the mind of the public. Yet almost with 
a feverish craze the pursuit of “money- 
making productions” persists. Like a 
meteor in the firmament, rarely an 
educational film drops from the 
heavens into the world of mushroom 
pictures of publie entertainment. 
‘truth is bitter and fiction is stranger 
than truth” said Bernard Shaw with a 
cutting irony. The truth that “the dire 
need of the educational films in India” 
is “like rains during a draught”, per- 
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haps reminds the film Industry, of 
Bernard Shaw’s ironic words. 


Today, education has improved 
“qualitatively and quantitatively” in 
the sense that “a higher standard. of 
- education is imparted to a larger num- 
ber of people”. If one ponders over 
deeply one would realize that a num- 
ber of new subjects both in science and 
arts have come into existence by vast 
research and specialization. Knowledge 
has advanced beyond the wildest imagi- 
nation of man. 
advancements resulting in startling dis- 
coveries in medicine, engineering, che- 
mistry and physics, the opening of spe- 
cial departments for new branches of 
“study both in science and arts, the 
appointment of new chairs of teaching 
faculty—all confirm the rapid growth 
of knowledge, which in other words 
mean, the tone of education has im- 
proved qualitatively. Again basic edu- 
cation-schemes, adult education cam- 
paigns, fundamental changes in the 
school curricula, reforms in university 
education and finally “The Five-year 
Plans” participation, in the spread of 
education to the largest number of peo- 
ple possible, —all have definitely or un- 
questionably increased the tone of 
education quantitatively. As such, time 
and again, the educational films, parti- 
cularly at the high-school stage which 
is a formative period have been found 
extremely useful in substantiating the 
theoretical aspect of education by practi- 
cal illustration and commentary”. 


To the teachers’ kit, a vast array of 
teaching aids have been added, the most 
important of them being, the film, the 
film-strip and the T.V. New modes and 
methods of communication have been 
sought and rendered ‘possible. The 
educational film in the normal circum- 
stances, apart from the T.V. has been 
found to be a most powerful instru- 
ment, in the process of the perpetuation 
of knowledge. “What the eye sees can- 
not be easily forgotton”. More so, ifa 
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proper commentary runs through the 
educational film. It becomes a plea- 
sure to study, guided by educational 
films. Instruction and entertainment 
form two sides of the same coin,—the 
coin symbolising, the educational film. 


The teaching potentialities of the 
instructional film, have been universally 
recognised. It breaks down the bar- 
riers of language to the maximum ex- 
tent possible, cuts down time and dis- 
tance, has a great emotional appeal, 
makes teaching quicker and more en- 
jeyable and as aforesaid the students 
assimilate more and retain more of the 
lesson taught to them “which is the crux 
of the problem”. 


Those concerned with the public in- 
struction in India, have realized the 
important part played by the educa- 
tional film. The Ministry of Education 
of the Government of India as part of 
their post-war educational reconstruc- 
tion, set up a central “Film library” at 
New Delhi in 1948 to provide the State 
Governments and educational trusts 
and the schools all over the country, 
with copies of educational films. 


The use of the educational films, in 
India today, has been understood not 
only by the administrative bodies of 
educational institutions and the teach- 
ing staff attached to them but also by 
business magnates in the regular film 
field. The official teaching institutions 
under the purview of the Government 
and the teaching staff attached to them 
and unofficial teaching bodies, borrow 
from the “lending libraries, films, spon- 
sored by the Central Government”. 
These libraries are spread out, in vari- 
ous parts of the country, in New Delhi 
and in Andhra, Madras, Bombay and 
Kerala States. A good collection of films 
is preserved in regional and English 
languages at these centres. Many 
schools have their own film projectors 
and they borrow not.only from the 
State and the Central libraries but also 
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from the film libraries of the United 


States Information. Service, the British 


Information Service and the Canadian 
and Australian High Commissions. 


Yet the situation is not so promis- 
ing as it appears with the result there 
are. two grave lacunas. In the first 
place, the training colleges, within the 
short period of nine months rarely give 
their students the proper training in the 
methodical and effective use of the 
educational film, with the result, that 
even the names of the latest “audio- 
visual teaching aids” are not known to 
them. It is no wonder, that many 
teachers, when they go back to the 


schools to teach, fall back upon their - 


own resources, in the use of the film 
equipment. Secondly, the educational 
film is used more as a “novelty” than as 
a regular teaching aid. What is meant 
for a particular “class-room situation” 
like that of an exposition of a geographi- 
cal lesson of a certain standard, is exhi- 
bited to the whole school, with the ex- 
citement of a novelty and sheer enter- 
tainment about it, as if learning could 
take place in a crowd. In fact, the very 
purpose of the educational film-show 
remains defeated. 


The teachers in Jndia, have yet an- 
other conspicuous disadvantage, which 
will remain unremedied so long as in- 
tensive steps of reformation are not 
taken by the Departments of Public 
Instruction, in the country. There is 
a “dearth of good educational films, as 
an analysis of the catalogue of the film 
libraries at the Centre and the States 
would reveal. The foreign embassies 
in India, “give the Indian teacher, most- 
ly general films, which are in the main 
documentaries, for they are more in- 
terested in their public relations job”. 
Again, from the Indian libraries, only 
copies of the documentaries, of the 
Films Division of the Ministry of Infor- 
mation and Broadcasting are available 
to the teacher. At best these may be 
good enough as documentaries but do 


not score as “enduring instructional 
films” to awaken and build, the minds 
of the younger generation at school, 
The few educational films imported from 
the U.S.A. and the U.K. for reasons 
of language, approach and characters 
used are seldom understood and an 
emotional indentification with them is 
very difficult. Again, whereas films on 
general science, mathematics etc. may 
be found in abundance, “the film mate- 
rial,” unique to Indian interests regard- 
ing social studies, Indian history and 
geography which could be used in 
Indian schools is absent. 


The production of educational films 
in India, suitable for classroom teach- 
ing purposes at present seems a rare 
phenomenon. In the first place, the pro- 
ducers and distributors fail to see the 
“bysiness perspective”, that an advanc- 
ing India, in an age of science and in- 
ternational co-operation, cannot remain 
isolated and what is marked for the 
Indian classroom, stands in good stead, 
in the cultural and educational pro- 
grammes of the world. Apart from 
this, educational films are highly in- 
structional ones, free from the psycho- 
logy of the “likes and dislikes” of the 
public which govern a public film. 
‘The educational film on the other hand 
meets a definite need and hence it has 
a definite demand.” In the event of 
solid enduring co-operation from acade- 
mic circles, educational endowments 
and Trusts, Government subsidies and 
grants, in buying and exhibiting as 
many copies as possible,—the future of 
the ‘Indian Educational Film’ is assured - 
both on sound economic and literary 
grounds. 


After all, the audiences in school 
classrooms of the country are no less 
important than the audiences in 
Nation’s cinema halls, in social educa- 
tion centres and in Community Deve- 
lopment blocks. Perhaps they are 
more important than all of these put 
together. And above all, the role, the 
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- Ministry of Education of India has to 
play is immediately connected with 
the destiny of the educational film in 
India. In the face of many unavoidable 
impediments of language, inter-pro- 
vincial psychological factors and lack 
of proper and timely co-operation both 
from the educational and public 
spheres, the Government of India as a 


\ 


bold experiment, have still produced for 
the past decade, ten educational films, 
The Government of India has vast re- 
sources, material and intellectual, and 
nothing is more precious in the national 
development of our country than educat- 
ing its younger generation in higher 
values. 


SMILE AWHILE 


Joan, visiting her school teacher friend, sat in the rear of the 
second-grade classroom. A little boy sitting next to her asked why 


she wasn’t a teacher. She replied t 


hat she didn’t know how to teach. 


Unimpressed, the boy replied, “Oh, you don’t need to know much— 


just how to read and write”. 


—ROBERT ROBERTS in The Christian 


Science Monitor 


Teacher : “Tommy, F where was the Declaration of Independence 


signed ? 


Tommy: “At the bottom, I suppose.” 
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PRIMARY AND BASIC EDUCATION 


Second Year Book of Education 


The First Year-Book of Education, 
devoted to a review of the progress of 
education in India during 1947-61, has 
already been published. The Second 
Year Book in the series is proposed to 
be published in 1962. In view of the 
dearth of authoritative literature in the 
field of Primary Education, it has been 
decided to devote the Second Year Book 
to “Primary Education in India.” A 
separate Editorial Board has been con- 
stituted for this Year Book. The Board 
has drawn up an outline of the contents 
of the Year Book. It will consist of six 
Sections divided into 36 Chapters and 
statistical tables and bibliography. The 
Year Book is scheduled to be brought 
out by the middle of 1962 
Grants to Voluntary Organisations 

Under the scheme of Assistance to 
Voluntary Organisations working in 
the field of Basic and pre-primary edu- 
cation grants totalling Rs. 16,849 were 
sanctioned to five organisations during 
the period under review. 


Xational Council for Women’s Educa- 
ion 

The Chairman of the Council has 
set up a Committee under Smt. Hansa 
Mehta to go into the question of a suit- 
able curricula for girls. 


State Councils for Women’s Education 


Andhra Pradesh has set up a State 
Council for Women’s Education while 
Madras is reconsidering the question. 
Of the six State Councils with non-offi- 
cials as Chairman, the Government of 


been sent to them along with the tar- 
gets as fixed in the Third Plan. 


Establishment of a National Institute 
for the Higher Training of Women 


The Expert Group appointed to sug- 
gest the outlines of courses of study to 
be offered in this Institute, has sub- 
mitted its report. A draft Memoran- 
dum to set up the Institute as an auto- 
nomous organisation functioning as a 
Registered Society with a Board of 
Governors to manage it, as recommend- 
ed by the Indira Gandhi Committee, 
has also been drawn up. Decision on 
the proposal to establish one such 
Institute at Delhi will be taken shortly. 


Seminars on Girls’ Education ; 
To review the progress made and 
suggest additional measures to be taken 
and to provide educative propaganda 
in favour of girls’ education, it has been 
decided that 22 Seminars on Girls’ Edu- 
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-cation should be held in the States and 
Union Territories during the current 
year. 


Programmes for Girls’ Education 

The Government has now decided 
that the special Programme, which has 
been included in the State sector, 
should be treated as a Centrally Assisted 
scheme with 100 per cent assistance. 
The State Governments have been re- 
quested to review the position and to 
make adequate provisions for the girls 
both in the General and Special Pro- 
grammes from 1962-63 onwards as in- 

- dicated in the Third Five Year Plan. 


Measures for increasing Women 
Teachers 


All State Governments have been re- 
quested to indicate separately the num- 
ber of men and women teachers in 
1960-61 and the targets proposed to be 
achieved for each by 1965-66. 


The lists of about 800 candidates who 
have passed the condensed courses 
“sponsored by the Central Social Wel- 
fare Board have been sent to the State 
‘Governments with the request . that 
they may be absorbed as teachers. 


Unesco Questionnaires for the 
Commission on the Status of Women 


Material was collected from all 
States and Administrations and a con- 
solidated reply was sent to the Unesco 
on two questionnaires sent by them, 
one on the access of girls to elementary 
education and the other on the access 
of girls and women to education in 
rural areas. i ; 


Production of Literature for © 
and Teachers Bee orien 


(i) National Prize (Co, bitii 
Children’s Literature peo cre 


' The results of the VII Prize C - 
tition of Children’s Literature Eyre 
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declared on the 14th November, 1961. 
Under the competition seven books and 
Mss have been awarded. a prize of 
Rs. 1,000 each and 21 books and Mss 
a prize of Rs. 500 each. A special meet- 
of the Children’s Litefature Committee 
is being convened to review the 
scheme of National Competition of 
Children’s Literature so far held along 
with other matters pertaining to im- 
provement of Children’s Literature. 


For administrative reasons 
the recommendation of the Children’s 
Literature Committee it has been pro- 
posed to decentralise the scheme. The 
proposal has been circulated to the 
State Governments for their approval. 
So far seven State Governments have 
agreed to the proposal. The proposal 
is likely to be implemented before 1962, 
The competition in Hindi, Urdu and 
Sindhi languages will, however, be 
continued to be organized by this 
Ministry. 


Production of Books for Children and 
Teachers on National Emotional Inte- 
gration 


A scheme for the production of books 
in Hindi and other modern languages 
for the use of children and teachers 
in primary and secondary schools has 
been included in the Third Five Year 
Plan. The scheme has been approved 
by Ministry of Finance for implementa- 
tion during 1961-62. The scheme envi- 
Sages production of the following cate- 
gory of books: 
for 


(i) Handbook of suggestion 


teachers, 


(ii) Collection of poems for use in 
primary and secondary schools. 


(iii) Anthologies or one act plays or 
musical pageants for produc- 
tion in schools, 


(iv) General reading books, 


and on` 
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Production of Picture Books for 
Children 
This is a new scheme aimed at 


bringing out cheap picture books in all 
the languages including English for 
children. The idea is to prepare a book 
in such a way that the pictorial part 
of it can be printed in bulk 50,000— 
1,00,000 copies. The text part is then to 
be superimposed separately for each 
language. It is expected that an amount 
of about Rs. 1 lakh would be needed 
for each such book. It is proposed to 
produce two such books each year. 
This scheme will be discussed in the 
special meeting of the children’s com- 
mittee to be held in middle of Decem- 
ber, 1961. 


Sahitya Rachnalayas 


Six State Governments were request- 
ed to organise Sahitya Rachnalayas. 
Out of these the State Governments of 
Andhra Pradesh, Maharashtra and 
Kerala have so far accepted the pro- 
posal of holding Sahitya Rachnalayas 
during 1961-62. Administrative ap- 
provals have been also issued for them. 


Setting up of a Printing Press 


In connection with the setting up of 
the printing press for publication of 
Children’s books and textbooks, and re- 
ference books for teachers during the 
Third Five-Year Plan, a request has 
has been made to the West German 
Government: that the delegation of two 
German Experts, suggested by them 
may be sent to this country at an early 
date. These experts will examine the 
Possibilities of establishing this press 
in India. : 


All India Council for Elementary Edu- 
cation 
The meeting was held on the 30th & 
3lst October, 1961, in Vigyan Bhawan, 
New Delhi. Draft proceedings of the- 
Meeting have been circulated among 


the members of the Council for com- — 
ments. 3 


Triple Benefit Scheme 


A scheme of providing the benefits of 
provident fund, pension and insurance 
to primary school teachers has been 
taken up for consideration. The finan- 
cial implications have been worked out 
and the matter has been referred to 
the Ministry of Finance for advice. 


Scheme of Relief to Educated 
Unemployed i 
Funds totalling about Rs. 7 crores 

will be required to meet the Centre’s 

commitments under the Unemployment 

Relief Scheme during 1961-62 and 

1962-63. Many State Governments have 

not been able to include this. expendi- 

ture in the outlays for elementary - 
education in their Third Five Year 

Plans. So, the matter has been taken 

up with the Planning Commission sug- 

gesting that the required funds should 
be made available to the State Gov- 
ernments outside the State Education 

Plan ceilings for these years. 


Dearness Allowance of Primary 

Teachers 

The question equalization of the 
rates of Nesta allowance paid to pri- 
mary teachers with those admissible 
to Government servants drawing the 
same basic salary has been considered 
and the views of the State Govern- 
ments, where disparity exists have been 
obtained. According to estimates re- 


‘ceived from the concerned State Gov- 


ernments a sum of Rs. 48 crores will 
be required during the Third Five-Year 
Plan for this purpose. A note for pro- 
viding this additional amount has been 
sent to the Planning Commission. 


Orientation of Primary School 
Teachers towards Community 
Development 
A five-man Committee under the 

chairmanship of Shri J. P. Naik, 
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Adviser (Primary Education) has been 
set up for the preparation of literature. 
The first meeting of the committee was 
held on October 21, 1961. 


Supply of Textbooks in Primary 
Schools 


All the State Governments and 
Union Territories have been requested 
to make budget provision in their 
State Plans of 1962-63 for the supply of 
free textbooks etc. to needy students 
in the primary schools. 


Gift of Paper from Scandinavian 
Countries 


Negotiations are in progress with the 
Scandinavian countries through the 
Indian embassies in Oslo and Stockholm 
with the object of obtaining gifts of 
paper and pulp for the development of 
primary education in India during the 

ird Five-Year Plan. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


National Awards for Teachers 


The fourth annual function for con- 
ferring National Awards on selected 
teachers was held at New Delhi on 31st 
October, 1961. Eighty-five teachers of 
primary and secondary schools received 
m Awards from the Vice-President of 

ndia. 


All-India Federation of Educational 
Associations 
At the invitation of th -Indi 

Federation of hare Ta 

tions, the Tenth 

World Confederation of Organisa- 


held at New Delhi from 2 

8th August, 1961. abun 
India gave a grant 
Federation to meet 
ture on holding the session here. 
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Assistance to Voluntary Educational 
Organisations 
Grants totalling Rs. 86,278 were sanc- 
tioned to five organisations. 


Education Delegations to and from 
India 


A three-member delegation of Indian 
educationists led by Shri Raja Roy 
Singh, Joint Educational Adviser, 
Ministry of Education, went to Russia 
in September-October, 1961, on a three- 
week tour to study the Soviet school 
system. 


Union Territories 
Manipur 


Sanction has been accorded to the 
conversion of 40 per cent of the per- 
manent posts of Lecturers in the D.M. 
College, Imphal into permanent posts 
of Senior Lecturers. Sanction has also 
been accorded to the grant of a charge 
allowance of Rs. 50 p.m. to the lecturers 
of the College who are appointed as the 
Heads of Departments. 


Tripura 


Sanction has been accorded to the 
Tripura Administration for the pur- 
chase of a jeep with a trailor for 
the implementation and efficient 
running of the Social Education Pro- 
gramme. 


Andaman and Nicobar Islands 


It has been decided to reserve one 
seat every year in the B.Ed. Class in 
the Central Institute of Education, 
Delhi, for a resident of the Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands. 


Lawrence School, Sanawar (Simla 
Hills) 


Sanction has been accorded to the 
grant of an award of Rs.-500 to Shri O. 
P. Sharma, a teacher of the Lawrence 
School, Sanawar (Simla Hills), in re- 
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cognition of his outstanding achieve- 
ment as a member of Nilkantha Moun- 
taineering Expedition 1961, being the 
only member of the team, apart from 
two Sherpas, to have reached the Peak. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Banaras Hindu University 


The University’s proposal to re- 
designate the Faculty of “Medicine and 


Name of College 


Privilege for which Sanction 
has b 


i 
Surgery (Ayurveda)” as the Faculty of 


“Medical Sciences,” has been approved. 


The following five colleges have been 
admitted to the privileges of the 
Banaras Hindu University for the 
courses of study and for the period 
noted against each :— ; 


Period for which 


een given Sanctioned 


1. D. A. V. College, Varanasi 

courses. 

2. Vasanta College for Women 
Varanasi. 


Three-year B. A. & B. Com. degree 


Three-year B. A. degree course, Pre- 
University Course in Arts, and the 


Up to 1963-64 
Up to 1963-64 


Admission examination 


3, Basant College, Rajghat 

Science 

4, Vasant Kanya Mahavidyalay, 
Varanasi. 

5. Arya Mahila Mahavidyalaya 


University of Delhi 


It is proposed to amend the Delhi 
University Act, 1922, to facilitate the 
introduction of Correspondence Courses 
by the University. 


Sanction has been accorded to convert 
the amount of Rs. 7,80,426.26 (being the 
pending amount of a loan of 
T 11.00 lakhs sanctioned to Delhi 

niversity for the construction of staff 
ts) into an outright grant to the 

Niversity of Delhi. 


Indian School of International Studies, 
New Delhi 


The Central Government haye dec- 
lared that the Indian School of Inter- 
national Studies, New Delhi, which is 
i institution for higher education, may 
° Meee » be a University for the 

1 S of the i ity G -= 
son Ack niversity Grants Com 


Pre-University course in Arts and 
Three-Year B. A. degree Course. 
Three-Year B. A. degree Course 


For the year 1961-62 only 
Up to 1963-64 
Up to 1963-64 


Model Act for Universities 


It has been decided to appoint a Com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Dr. 
D. S. Kothari, Chairman, University 
Grants Commission to consider broadly 
the organisational structure of the 
Universities in India and to prepare an 
outline of a ‘Model Act’. 


MBB. College, Agartala 
Administrative approval has ` been- 
accorded to the project relating to the 
construction of the building for the pro- 
posed development of M.B.B. College, 
Agartala, at an estimated cost not 
exceeding Rs. 9,49,500 during the Third 
Five-Year Plan. ; 


University Grants Commission 

A further sum of Rs. 2,59,00,000 
(Rs. — 2,06,00,000 for Plan and 
Rs. 53,00,000 for Non-Plan Schemes) 
has released to the University Grants 
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Commission being the Government of 
India’s grant-in-aid to the Commission 
during 1961-62, bringing the total 
amount paid so far to Rs. 6,21,07,182. 


Inter-University Board of India 


The Government of India have agreed 
to the allocation of development grants 
to the Inter-University Board of India 
for its expanding activities up to 
Rs. 1.00 lakh during the Third Five- 
Year Plan. 


Jamia Millia Islamia, New Delhi 


A further sum of Rs. 1,45,000 has 
been released to the Jamia Millia 
Islamia, New Delhi, being the third 
instalment of the Government of India’s 
grant to the Jamia Millia for 1961-62 
towards its maintenance expenses. This 
brings the total amount so far paid to 
the Jamia Millia during 1961-62, to 
Rs, 4,35,000. 


Scheme for Assistance to All India 
Institutions of Higher Education 


_ On the recommendations of the Visit- 
ing Committee, grants-in-aid totalling 
Rs. 56,000 were sanctioned to the Kanya 
Gurukula Mahavidyalaya, Dehra Dun. 


Low Priced Publications of Foreign 
Educational Standard Works 


College Chemistry by Linus Pauling 
has been printed and is available in 
the market at Rs. 12.50 per copy as 
against its original price of: Rs. 30. 


Sanskrit Grammar’ 


History 
Faulkkner are being 


evaluated. 


~The first meeting of the Joint Indo- 
American Board (comprising A 
presentatives of the Governments of 
India and the U.S.A.) was held on 4th 
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November, 1961. The Board discussed 
several problems connected with the 
working of the scheme with a view to 
safeguarding the interests of Indian 
authors and publishers. The Board also 
set up a Standing Committee to recom- 
mend titles for publication under the 
scheme. 


Vice-Chancellors Conference 


A Conference of the Vice-Chancellors 
of Indian Universities was held on 28th 
and 29th, October, 1961, at Vigyan 
Bhavan, New Delhi, in collaboration 
with the University Grants Commis- 
sion. The Conference was inaugurated 
by the Union Education Minister and 
presided over by the Chairman, Uni- 
versity Grants Commission. It was 
addressed by the Union Health Minister 
and the Union Minister for Community 
Development and Cooperation. 

The Prime Minister also addressed 
the Vice-Chancellors on 29th October, 
1961. 

The Conference discussed the follow- 
ing important items :— 

(a) Improvement and expansion of 
University Education under the 
Third Five-Year Plan. 

Medical Research in Indian Uni- 
versities. 

(c) Entrance qualifications and tests 
for admission to University 
Courses. 

Impact of University Education 
and Work on Emotional Integra- 
tion. 

(e) Training of Teachers. 

(£) Quality and availability (selec- 

tion, production and supply) 

- of University textbooks. 

(g) Common calender of terms, 

examination dates, and publica- 
tion of results ete. 

The proceedings of the Conference 
are being finalised. 


(b) 


(d) 


F 
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Correspondence Courses and Evening 
Colleges ; 


An officer of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, was deputed to study the working 
of the correspondence courses offered 
by British Institute of Engineering & 

| Technology, Bombay in connection 
with the Government of India’s Scheme 
of Correspondence Courses and Even- 


ing Colleges under the Third Five-Year 


Plan. He visited the Institute on 
August 2 and 3, 1961 and submitted a 
report. 


The second meeting of the Expert 
Committee on Correspondence Courses 
and Evening Colleges was held on 22nd 
_ September, 1961 at New Delhi. The 
‘Committee is expected to meet again in 
December, 1961. 


Participation of Students in- Political 
Demonstrations 


-A circular has been issued to all 
State Governments requesting them to 
instruct educational institutions under 


Students to participate in political 
demonstrations. It has also been sug- 
gested that educational authorities 
Should take parents into their confi- 
dence through Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions so that they may help in prevent- 
ing such activities. ~ 


Foreign Examinations in India 


During the period under report, 
eight students were permitted to take 
the General Certificate of Education 
examination of the University of 
ondon in India. One student was 
Permitted to take the examination for 
xternal Diploma in Social Studies 
(one paper only) of the University of 
ondon in India. 


RURAL HIGHER EDUCATION 


Grants totalling Rs. 4,85,000 were 
_ Paid to six Rural Institutes during the 
period under report. 


their control that it is not desirable for 
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New Rural Institutes 


One more Rural Institute at Hanu-. 
manamatti in Mysore State has started ` 
functioning from September, 1961, with 
the Certificate Course in Agricultural 
Science. 


Post-Diploma Course $ 

A Post-Diploma Course of two years’ 
duration in Cooperation has- been 
started in Sri Ramakrishna Mission 
Vidyalaya Rural Institute, Coimbatore. 


Assessment Committee 


The Assessment Committee on the 
Diploma Course in Rural Services 
visited Shri Mouni Vidyapeeth Rural 
Institute, Gargoti and Balwant Vidya- 
peeth Rural Institute, Agra. 


The Committee has submitted 
report. $ 


its 


Seminars i 

Three teachers of English from Rural 
Institutes were deputed for training in 
the teaching of English at the Central 
Institute of. English, Hyderabad. The 
training course ended in November, 
1961 


A seminar for the 20 teachers of 
Rural Institutes who were deputed for 
training in the USA in 1959 under the 
TCM programme was held at Udaipur 
in September, 1961. 


Admissions 

1,047 students sought admission to 
various courses in Rural Institutes dur- 
ing the period under report. 
Recognition a3 - 

The Universities of Baroda, Karnatak, 
Punjab and Nagpur have accorded re- 
cognition to the Diploma in Rural 
Services for purposes of admission to- 
Post-Graduate Courses. The recognition 
accorded by the University of Baroda 
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is, however, restricted to the subjects 
of Cooperation and Social Work. The 
Annamalai University has also recog- 
nised the Diploma for purposes of ad- 
mission to its B.Ed. Course. 


The State Governments of Jammu 
and Kashmir and Orissa have accorded 
recognition to the Diploma as equiva- 
lent to the B.A. degree for purposes of 
employment. 


Sanitary Inspectors’ Course 

The State Governments of Andhra 
Pradesh and Bihar have accorded re- 
recognition to the Sanitary Inspector’s 
course, 


Publication 


A journal on “Rural Higher Educa- 
tion” was brought out as a Supplement 
to ‘Youth’ in November, 1961. It is pro- 
posed to continue publication of this 
journal as a quarterly. 


SOCIAL EDUCATION AND SOCIAL 
WELFARE 


Social Education 


„Two organisations including a public 
library were sanctioned Rs. 7,000 as 
grants to develop their activities in the 
field of Social Education. 


Mysore State Vidyapeeth Program 
Ford Foundation Projects ee 


_ A sum of Rs. 2 lakhs as the fifth 
instalment was released in eck = 
Mysore State Adult Education Council, 
Mysore, on 31st October, 1961, for the 
Mysore State Vidyapeeth Programme. 


Erornehon of Literature for Neo-lite- 


Three hundred and 
books and manuscripts in 13 Indian 
languages „were received under the 
Eighth Prize Competition for Books 
for Neo-literates. These were reviewed 
The result of the competition is 
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expected to be announced before the 
end of December, 1961. 


The revised scheme for organising 
Sahitya Shivirs for training authors in 
the technique of writing for neo-literates 
has been approved for implementation 
under the Third Five Year Plan. The 
first four Shivirs under the schemes are 
expected to be organized during the 
year 1962-63. 


Seventeen books and manuscripts 
were received under the Second 
Unesco Prize Competition for Books 
for New Reading Public. These were 
reviewed and the result of the compe- 
tition is expected to be announced 
before the end of December, 1961. 


About 520 books and manuscripts 
were received in various languages 
under the 3rd Prize Competition for 
the Production of Basic and Cultural 
Literature. The scheme is being im- 
plemented by the Ministry on behalf of 
the Ministry of Community Develop- 
ment and Co-operation. 

National Book Trust 

A grant of Rs. 1.25 lakhs was paid 
by the Ministry to the Trust to enable 
it to meet its expenditure on its activi- 
ties during the year 1961-62. This 
brought the total grant paid by Gov- 
ernment to the Trust during the year 
1961-62 to Rs. 2 lakhs. 

EDUCATION OF THE PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED 
The Training Centre for the Adult Blind, 
Dehra Dun 

An influential local firm has been 
appointed as an agent for the sale of 
the woollen textiles and it is hoped that 
there will be a marked improvement in 
the sale of the goods of the centre. 


Scholarships for the Physically Handi- 
capped. 
Applications for the award of scholar- 
ships to the physically handicapped 


{ 
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were called for through the State 
Governments. 83 deaf scholars has been 
selected out of 131 persons recom- 
mended by the State Governments. 


Formation of a Uniform Syllabus for 


Training Colleges for the Deaf 


On the recommendation of the 
NACEH, a Committee has been appoint- 
ed to evolve a suitable uniform syllabus 
for Training Colleges for the Teachers 
of the Deaf in the country. The Com- 
mittee in their first meeting held on 
September 29, 1961, drew the outline 
of a uniform syllabus. On the basis of 
this outline, a suitable uniform syllabus 
has been drafted and is being circulated 
to all members of the Committee for 
their comments. The syllabus will be 
finalised in the next meeting of the 
Committee, 


Rail Concession 


The Railway Board have decided, at 
our instance, to give orthopaedically 
handicapped persons who suffer from 
the substantial loss of the functions of 
the lower extremities, concession on 
the same lines as are being given to the 
blind, while undertaking travel by rail 
in I, II and III classes accompanied by 
an escort for admission to or on dis- 
charge from hospitals where orthopae- 
dically handicapped persons are treated 
or for consultation with medical 
expert, 


Appointment of a Standing Inter-De- 
Partmental Committees on the Edu- 
cation and Welfare of its Handicapped 


To ensure co-operation of several 
Ministries which is essential for the im- 
plementation of a coordinated pro- 
Sramme for the education and welfare 
of the Handicapped, a standing inter- 
departmental aommittee has been 
appointed with representatives from 


_ the Ministries of Home Affairs, Health, 


abour and Employment, Community 
Development and Co-operation, and 


Planning Commission. The main func- 
tion of the committee is to evolve, im- 
plement and review from time to time 
the progress made in the implementa- 
tion of a co-ordinated programme for 
the education and welfare of the Handi- 
capped. The Committee had its first 
meeting held in New Delhi on Septem- 
ber 15, 1961. The recommendations 
made by the committee include: 


(a) Highest priority should be given 
to providing an effective infor- 
mation guidance service, ` 


(b) Ministry of Health should pro- 
vide funds for medical and para- 
medical services which are essen- 
tial for certain types of institu- 
tions for the Handicapped. 


(c) Development of an effective re- 
ferral service in rural areas for 
relating the handicapped persons 
residing in the villages to the 
facilities available in the district 
by the workers such as_ social 
education organisers, Mukhya 
Sevikas ete. 


Assistance to Voluntary Organisations 
for the Handicapped 
Under the above scheme, grants 
totalling Rs. 20,550.40 nP. were given 
to three voluntary organisations for the 
handicapped during the quarter. 


SOCIAL WELFARE 


A sum of Rs. 8,000 has been sanction- 
ed in favour of the Indian Adult 
Education Association, New Delhi, on 
the research project ‘Local Rural 

eaders’. 


A sum of Rs. 11,000 has been sanc- 
tioned in favour of the Gujarat Re- 


- reseach Society, Khar, Bombay, on 


account of the first instalment for 
undertaking an intensive study of the 
problem of Juvenile Delinquency in 
Greater Bombay. 
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Relief and Rehabilitation of Displaced 
Persons 


A sum of Rs. 23,32,175.56 was sanc- 
tioned for payment of gratuitous relief 
to, and maintenance of, the inmates 
and dolees of Homes/Infirmaries. 
Social Welfare and Rehabilitation 

Directorate 
Refugee Handicraft Shop A 
Goods worth Rs. 8,460.54 were re- 
. ceived for sale by the Refugee Handi- 
craft Shop from various Training-cum- 

Production Centres run by the Direc- 

torate. Goods worth Rs. 20,729.84 were 

sold through the shop. The total 
amount of wages earned by shop’s pro- 
duction activities and the amount dis- 

bursed to wage earners was Rs, 1,393.48 

and Rs, 4,851.38 respectively. The total 

amount of commission earned by the 

Refugee Handicraft Shop was 

Rs, 2,588.74. 


Tratning-cum-production Centres 


There are 19 training-cum-production 
Centres run by the Directorate for the 
vocational training of destitute women. 
The position of trainees and wage 
earners at the end of quarter was as 


under :— 

No. of trainees No, of trainees No. of wage 

an roll trained earners on roll 
862 321 1324 


ace wage hen rouge the work 
vernment orde: C 
Rs. 62,463.67 nP. oo 


Sanctions 


A sum of Rs. 42,920.48 nP. wa - 
tioned for purchase of raw materal. = 

. quired for manufacturing finished 
goods at the Refugee Handicrafts Shop 
and various Training-cum-Production 
pose = a ra of other activities 

cla, elfare a itatic 

poe and Rehabilitation 
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Financial Assistance to the Displaced 
Students from West Pakistan and 
East Pakistan 
The following funds have been 

placed at the disposal of the State 

Governments concerned :— 

West Pakistan 


1. Andhra Pradesh Rs. 2,000 
2. Bihar Rs, 3,800 
3. Madras Rs, 795 
4. Punjab Rs.  2,00,000. 
5. Rajasthan Rs, 25,820 
6. Uttar Pradesh Rs.  1,50,000. 
7. Madhya Pradesh Rs, 27,000 
East Pakistan 

1. Assam Rs. 2,07,,000 
2. Bihar Rs. 13,000 


Recovery of Educational Loans 


During the period under report a sum 
of Rs. 13,012 was recovered by the 
Social Welfare and Rehabilitation 
Directorate from the educational loans 
advanced to displaced students from 
West Pakistan in the Union Territory 
of Delhi. Out of this, a sum of Rs. 7,272 
was recovered in cash and the balance 
of Rs. 5,740 adjusted against compen- 
sation by the Regional Settlement Com- 
missioners concerned. 


SPORTS, YOUTH” WELFARE AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


National Physical Efficiency Drive 


In the light of the recommendations 
of the All India Seminar on National 
Physical Efficiency Drive, which was 
organised by the Government of India 
in July, 1961, with a view to popularise 
the scheme and to formulate a revised 


pattern which might be acceptable to. ` 


all States, the Scheme of National Phy- 
sical Efficiency Drive has been revised. 


The salient features of the revised 
scheme of National Physical Efficiency 
Drive are as under :— 


(a) The National Physical Efficiency 
Drive should be a normal part 


4 
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of the physical education pro- 
gramme of educational institu- 
tions. 


(b) No financial assistance need be 
paid to the States for the testing 
Centres as such. A suitable Block 
Grant may, however, be given to 
the State Governments to be 
utilised for :— 


(i) the organisation and conduct 
of Orientation courses for 
the personnel selected to 
conduct the Tests; and 


(ii) in exceptional cases to meet 
the cost of .equipment that 
may be required for the cen- 
tres in Rural Areas/Tribal 
Areas. a= 


(c) Apart from educational institu- 
tions, the Testing Centres may be 
organised by Industrial Estab- 
lishment Chambers of Com- 
merce, _ Police Organisations, 
Railways, Post and Telegraphs, 
Defence Services, State Sports 
bodies, Community Development 
Blocks, Vyayamshalas, Municipal 
Corporations, Municipal Com- 
E, Social Services Agencies 
ete. 


No restriction should be imposed on 
| the number of Testing Centres to be 
Opened in the States. 


(d) The period from the 19th to 21st 
January, every year should be 
reserved for the Drive. 


(e) The 1961-62 Drive should be con- 
ducted on the basis of the exist- 
ing ‘Tests Battery’ but a few 
items, e.g., Cycling, P.T. Tables, 
Suryanamaskars, Yogic Asanas 
and Bouncing of Tennis Ball 
should be dropped out. 

The Drive during 1962-63 and on- 
wards should be conducted on 
the basis of revised Tests Battery 
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as well as revised age-groups. 
There should be 5 age groups (as 
against 2 at present), ranging 
from 15 to 36 years and above, 
with two alternative “Testing- 
Tables’—one each for men and 
women, with a view to ensuring 
a more precise assessment of 
standards. ‘ 

The standards for the various 

Tests should be fixed after col- 
lecting sufficient data in respect 
of the actual performance of par- 
ticipants. 
The personnel to be incharge of 
the various Testing Centres 
should be given training at 3-day 
Orientation Courses which should 
be organised by the State Gov- 
ernments. 


The States should be requested 
by the Government of India to 
nominate an Officer to be in- 
charge of the Drive at the State 
level and with whom the Gov- 
ernment of India could corres- 
pond directly. 


Every year, a function should be 
arranged in the capital to which 
six of the best performers from 
each State should be invited and 
50 ‘National Awards’ should be 
instituted for this function. 


Scholarships and/or employment 
opportunities in services like 
Defence, Railways, Post and 
Telegraphs etc. should be offered 
to those who are found. to have 
outstanding potentialities in 
special fields and the National 
Efficiency Drive should be 
utilised for ‘spotting outstanding 
sports talent’ especially in rural 
areas. 


The representatives of the State 


Governments were directly associated 
with the formulation of the policy for 
the National Physical Efficiency Drive 
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and the recommendations have their 
full support. According to the revised 
pattern there will not be any ceiling 
on the total number of Testing Centres 
that might be set up in the country. 
The State Governments and other 
agencies are free to set up any number 
of Testing Centres depending upon the 
availability of facilities. This will, 
therefore, ensure an extensive coverage 
for the Drive. 


The revised Scheme of National Phy- 
sical Efficiency Drive has since been 
communicated to the State Govern- 
ments and they have been requested to 
take up implementation of the ‘Drive’ 
according to the new pattern in Janu- 
ary, 1962. 


Award of Scholarships for Specialica- 
tion in Indigenous Physical Activities 
Under the Scheme four Scholarships 

of Rs. 200 each have been awarded for 

Specialisation in (i) Yoga, (ii) Folk 

Dancing, (iii) Wrestling and (iv) 

Kabbadi. Each of these four Scholar- 

ships is tenable for a period of one 

year from the date of award. The 
scholarship-holders have also been 
asked to report to their respective 
centres allotted to them for specialisa- 
tion in the activity for. which the 
scholarship has been awarded to them. 


National Discipline Scheme 


The Second Training Course has com- 
Menced from 15-6-61 at the Central 
Training Institute, Sanska. 600 boys 
and girls are receiving training who in 
turn will take over additional 2.5 lakh 
children for training early next year. 


Sports and Games 


During the period under report 
financial assistance ‘amounting to 
Rs. 49,168 was Sanctioned to National 
Sports Federations/Associations/State 
Sports Councils and State Governments 
for holding coaching camps, national 
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championships, purchase of sports 
equipment and deputing Indian sports 
teams abroad for participation in the 
International Sports Meets and con- 
struction of a stadium at Belgharia 
(West Bengal). 


National Institute of Sports 


The Rajkumari Sports Coaching 
Schemes has been merged with the 
National Institute of Sports with effect 
from Ist October, 1961, and this now 
forms the National Coaching Scheme. 
The non-plan budget provision of Rs. 5 
lakhs each for the years 1961-62 and 
1962-63 made for the Rajkumari Coach- 
ing Scheme will be utilised for the 
Coaching Wing of the National Insti- 
tute of Sports. 


Scouting and Guiding 3 

Financial assistance amounting to 
Rs. 10,260 has been released to the 
Bharat Scouts and Guides, National 
Headquarters, New Delhi, and the Delhi 
State Bharat Scouts and Guides, Delhi 
for purchasé of camping equipment, 
holding of training camp and construc- 
tion of an open-air stadium. 


PROPAGATION AND DEVELOP- 
MENT OF HINDI 


Grants to Voluntary Organisations 
Grants totalling Rs. 22,47,02 were 


given to 26 voluntary organisations 
during the period August-October, 1961. 


istablishment of Regional Offices 

It has been decided to establish two 
Regional Offices at Calcutta and Madras 
for the propagation and development 
of Hindi in those areas. 


Hindi Shiksha Samiti 


Fourteenth meeting of the Hindi 
Shiksha Samiti was held at New Delhi 
on October 30, 1961. The following im- 
portant decisions were taken :— 
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(i) that suggestion to set up a sepa- 
rate Hindi Teachers’ Training 
Institute for the hill areas of 
Assam be recommended to the 
State Government for imple- 
mentation if feasible. 


(ii) Details of a scheme for encourag- 
ing Hindi Writers and Poets of 
non-Hindi speaking areas to be 
worked out. 


Four zonal councils (Western, 
Southern, Eastern and Northern 
Zones) be set up for the propaga- 
tion of Hindi. 


Setting up of Hindi Teachers Training 
Colleges in Non-Hindi Speaking 
States 
A grant of Rs. 2,75,000 was given to 

the Government of Kerala in August, 

1961, for the seting up and running of a 

Hindi Teachers’ Training College in the 


State. The Training College has al- 


ready started functioning where 120 
Hindi Teachers are undergoing train- 
ing. 
Kendriya Shikshana Mandal, 

Agra 

A grant of Rs. 25,000 has been paid 
to the Kendriya Hindi Shikshana 
Mandal, Agra for the training of Hindi 
Teachers at the Kendriya Hindi 
Shikshaka Mahavidyalaya, Agra, to- 
wards their budgeted expenditure for 
the year 1961-62. : 


Hindi 


Setting up of Kendriya Sanskrit Vidya- 
peeth 


As a preliminary step towards the 
Setting up of the Kendriya Sanskrit 
Vidyapeetha at Tirupati, a Society 
which will manage the affairs of the 
Vidyapeetha has been got registered 
under the Societies Registration Act, 
1860. The first meeting of the Society 
Was held at Tirupati on the 9th and 
10th October, 1961. 


Preparation of Terminological Indexes 
of All Standard Hindi Works 


The work was entrusted to eight 
Universities (Delhi, Patna, Agra, Pun- 
jab, Banaras, Saugar, Allahabad and 
Aligarh). The Universities of Delhi 
and Allahabad have completed this 
work. Punjab and Saugar Universities 
have been asked for the revision of the 
work on the lines of the decisions taken 
in the Committee of Terminological 
Indexes, 


Manuals 


The work relating to the publication 
of manuals on different subjects was 
proceeding apace. f 


Seminars 

A Seminar of Hindi Teachers was 
held at Tirupati (Andhra Pradesh) 
from the 19th to 28th September, 1961 
which was organised by Shri Venkatesh- 
wara University, Tirupati. 


An Inter-University Seminar of Post- 
Graduate Hindi Teachers, was held at 
Delhi from 1st to 10th October, 1961 
under the auspices of the Bhartiya 
Hindi Parishad. 


Translation of Codes, Manuals and 

Forms etc. ~ 

The Central Hindi Directorate has 
undertaken the work of translation into 
Hindi of the Codes, Manuals, procedu- 
ral literature and Rules (Non-statu- 
tory) which are in use in the various 
Ministries of the Government of India. 


A translation unit has been set up in 
the Central Hindi Directorate and the 
translation work has since commenced. 


Publications 

Further progress was made in the 
work relating to the Scheme of Transla- 
tion and Publication of General Books 
in Hindi, Scheme of Translation of 
Works of University level into Hindi 
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and Regional Languages, and compila- 
tion of Hindi-English Dictionaries on 
various subjects. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
FOR STUDIES ABROAD 
I. Government of India Schemes 


Foreign Languages Scholarships 
Scheme 1960-1961 
Out of the total of 11 selected candi- 
dates, three have gone abroad. Admis- 
sions/passages for the remaining eight 
candidates are being arranged. 3 


Passage Grants for Scheduled Castes, 
Scheduled Tribes and Other Back. 
ward Classes Students 
Return passage grant to one ‘Other 

Backward Class’ student from U.S.A. to 

India has been sanctioned, 


Partial Financial Assistance (Loan) 
Scheme 


Loans amounting to Rs. 7,100 have 
been sanctioned to six private students 
going abroad for studies. Rs. 6541.33 
nP. have been recovered from students 
whe were given loans in the past. 


Programme for Exchange of Scholars 
` between India and U.A.R., 1961-62 

Name of one selected candidate has 
been recommended to the U.AR. Gov- 
ernment for award of one scholarship. 
The remaining three scholarships have 
been utilised by extending the tenure 
of scholarships of three scholars who 
are already studying in the ULAR. 


Programme for Exchange of Scholars 
between India and U.S.S.R., 1961-62 


Names of eight selected candidates 
have been recommended to the U.S.S.R. 
Government for award of scholarships. 


Overseas Scholarships for Scheduled 
Castes, Scheduled Tribes and Other 
Backward Classes Students 


(i) 1960-61. 
Out of the total of 12 selected candi- 
dates eight have gone abroad so far. 
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(ii) 1961-62. 


Recommendations of the Union Pupb- ° 


lic Service Commission for 14 scholar- 
ships have been received and are under 
consideration. 


Grants to Organisations / Associations 
Abroad 


£ 250 to the Y.M.C.A. Indian Stu- 
dents’ Union and Hostel, London and 
£ 750 to the School of African and 
Oriental Studies, London, have been 
sanctioned. 


4 

Il. Awards ,made by Foreign Govern- 
ments/International Organisations/ 
Institutions, ete. 


British Council Scholarships 
(i) 1961-62. 
All the 10 selected candidates have 
gone abroad. 
(it) 1962-63. 


Applications for 10 scholarships have 
been received by the British Council; 
the preliminary meeting of the Selec- 
tion Committee wil be held on 
26-12-1961. 


Canadian Council Non-Resident Fellow- 
ships, 1961-62 


The selected candidate has 
abroad. 


gone 


Correspondence Course in English— 
Offer of Facilities from the Austra- 
lian Government under the Colombo 
Plan, 1962-63 


Nominations have been invited from 


the Directors of Public Instruction/Edu- 
cation. 


Commonwealth Education Cooperation 
Plan—Offer of Teacher Training Bur- 
saries from the U.K. Government 

1961-62 
Out of the seven selected candidates, 

six have gone abroad. 


f 
i 
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` Commonwealth Education Cooperation 


Plan—Supply of Indian Teachers to 
Commonwealth Countries, 1962-63 


Seven candidates have been recom- 
mended to the Government of Malaya. 


Danish Government Scholarships, 1961- 
62 


Out of the four selected candidates, 
two have gone abroad; the remain- 
ing two are expected to go shortly. 


French Government Scholarships, 
1961-62 
Out of the five selected candidates, 
three have gone abroad; the remaining 
two are expected to go shortly. 


Training in Librarianship—Offer of 
Scholarships from the Canadian Gov- 
ernment under the Colombo Plan, 
1962-63 
Selection for two scholarships is being 

finalised. 


Unesco Fellowships for Production of 
Reading Material, 1961-62 
Names of two selected candidates 
have been recommended to Unesco for 
award of fellowships. 


Second Academic Year Institution 
(University of Hawaii). Scholarships, 
1961-62 
The two selected candidates have 

gone abroad. 


FOR STUDIES IN INDIA 
(i) For Foreign Nationals 
Commonwealth Scholarships/Fellow- 
ships Scheme 
(i) 1961-62 
The remaining 12 selected candidates 
ave come to India and have joined 
their studies; in all 22 foreign nationals 
are studying here. 


` cine, 


(ii) 1962-63 f 6 
Against the total of 50 scholarships/ + 
fellowships offered, eleven nominations 
have been received from the Govern- 
ments of New Zealand, British West 
Indies, Kenya, Zanzibar and Fiji and 
are under consideration; norninations 
from the remaining 20 foreign Govern- 
ments are awaited. i 


General Scholarships Scheme 
(i) 1961-62 

Nineteen more selected candidates 
Baye come to India, bringing the total 
to 115. 


(ii) 1962-63 

The Indian Missions concerned have 
been requested to invite applications 
for 140 scholarships and to send the 
same to the Ministry along with their 
recommendations by 15-12-1961. 


Commonwealth Education Cooperation 
Plan—Supply of Experts, etc, for 
Service in India, 1962-63 


On the basis of the information re- 
ceived from the Governments of U.K,/ 
Canada/Australia and New Zealand, the 
various Divisions of the Ministry, the 
Ministries of S.R. and C.A. and Defence 
have been asked to formulate their re- 
quirements of experts, etc. 


Commonwealth Education Cooperation 
Plan—Request from Nigerian Gov- 
ernment for arrangements of Study 
Visits 
The Government of Nigeria have re- 

quested to arrange for a Study Visit for 

two members of the Faculty of Medi- 

University College, Abadan 


(Nigeria). 
P mme for Exchange of Scholars 
Telve India and U.S.S.R., 1961-62 


The remaining four selected candida- 
tes have also come to India; in all 14 
Soviet nationals are studying here. 
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Scholarships to Bhutanese and 
Sikkimese Students, 1961-62 


Five Bhutanese and five Sikkimese 
students who have been awarded scho- 
larships for degree/diploma courses, are 
‘studying in India, Admissions for three 
Sikkimese students could not be arrang- 
ed as applications were received iate. 


Admissions for Foreign Private 
Students 


Seven applications (including 5 for 
1962-63 session) have been received for 
arranging admissions in educational in- 
stitutions in India, during the quarter 
under report. 


(ii) For Indian Nationals 


Merit Scholarships in Residential 
Schools, 1961-62 


Tests for selecting candidates were 
held in the various States in Novem- 
ber, 1961; selections are expected to be 
finalised shortly. 


Scholarships for Children of Primary/ 
Secondary Schools for post-Matric 
Studies, 1961-62 


Out of the total of 500 scholarships, 
candidates for 463 have been selected; 
Selections for the remaining 37 awards 
will be made on receipt of recommen- 
dations from the Governments of 
Rajasthan and Jammu and Kashmir. 


Research Scholarships in Sanskrit for 
the Products of Traditional Path- 
shalas, 1961-62 


Selections for 20 scholarships are 


being finalised by the Central Sanskrit 
Board. 


Scholarships for 
Hindi for Persons 
speaking States, 


Selections for 
being finalised. 
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Higher Studies in 
from non-Hindi 
1961-62 


150 scholarships are 


National Scholarships for Outstanding 
Students for post-Matric Education, 
1961-62 


Applications for 2,400 scholarships 
lave been invited from the State Gov- 
ərnments by 25-12-1961. 


Scholarships/Other Educational Facili- 
ties to the Children of Political 
Sufferers, 1961-62 


Administrative approval for the im- 


- plementation of the Scheme has been 


accorded to the Governments of Kerala, 
Punjab and Rajasthan and the Pondi- 
cherry Administration. All the State 
Governments/Union Administrations 
except Assam, Jammu and Kashmir 
and Gujarat have started implementing 
the Scheme. Proposals from the re- 
maining three State Governments are 
awaited. 


Post-Graduate/Research Scholarships 
in Humanities/Science 


The Schemes have been transferred to 
the University Grants Commission. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
PUBLICATIONS 


Transfer of Schemes to National Coun- 
cil of Educational Research an 
Training 


It has been decided in principle to 
transfer the Schemes namely (i) Re- 
search in problems connected with Pre- 
primary, Primary, Basic and Secondary 
Education (ii) Year Books of Education 
and (iii) Research in Indian Universi- 
ties to National Council of Educational 


Research and Training. The details of 


the transfer are being considered. 


First meeting of the Board of Educa- 
tional Studies of the National Coun- 
cil of Educational Research and 
Training 


The first meeting of the Board of 
Educational Studies of the National 


Council of Educational Research and 
Training was held 
September 1961, and the following sub- 
committees were elected: 

(i) Sub-committee on examination 

and co-ordination of schemes of 
research, 
For Planning and Coordination 
of educational studies, research 
and training in the National 
Institute of Education. 


(ii) 


(iti) 
and regional training institu- 
tions. 


Research in problems connected with 
Pre-primary, Primary, Basic and Se- 
condary Education 


A grant of Rs. 1,500 has been sanction- 
ed to Sri Ramakrishna Mission Vidya- 
laya Teachers’ College, Coimbatore, as 
the- first instalment of the grant for 
1961-62 for continuing work on the re- 
search project entitled, “Causes of re- 
sistance to Basic Education”. 


Inservice Training Courses in Educa- 
tional Statistics 


Technical assistance was provided to 
the Gujarat, Ranchi and Vikram Uni- 
versities to organize regional inservice 
training courses in educational statistics 
for the benefit of their staff and the staff 
of their colleges. Besides, financial as- 
Sistance was also given to the Vikram 
University at the rate of 50 per cent of 
the expenditure incurred on the course. 


Publications 


i . : : sa: * cy 
Education in Universities in India, 


1957-58” was brought out. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The following publications were 
brought out. 


1. Proceedings of the Vice-Chancel- 
lors’ Conference. 


on the lith of ; 


For extension and field services 


ROUND OF ACTIVITIES—MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 


2. The Education of Primary Tea- 
chers in India. 

3. Seventh Inter-University Sou- 
venir Volume. 

4. Radio in School Education by 
C. L. Kapur. 

5. National Service Scheme—A Re- 
port by K. G. Saiyidain. 

6. Rural Higher Education Supple- 
ment. 

7. The Education Quarterly—Sum- 
mer 1961 

. School and the Community. 

. Approved Programme and Bud- 

get of Unesco for 1961-62 : Chap- 

ter 1: Education. 

National Physical Efficiency 

Drive—1961-62. : 

11. First Year Book of Education— 

Review of Education in India 

1947-61. 

Youth—Summer 1961 issue. 


oo 


10. 


12. 
NATIONAL ARCHIVES OF INDIA 


Accession 
During the quarter under review it 
was decided to purchase on the recom- 
mendation of the Historical Documents 
Purchase Committee the Jnayat Jang 
Collection, running into more than 
1,35,000 documents mostly in Persian, 
from its owner Shri Abbas Husain of 
Hyderabad. The documents relate to 
the affairs of the Deccan from 1685 to 
1774 and form valuable source material 
for the history of that period. Acquisi- 
tion of Indian historical materials in 
microfilm, available abroad, went a step 
further when the Algemeen Rijksar- 
chief, The Hague, sent another batch of 
micro films of records of the Dutch East 
_Tndia Company pertaining to the period 
1776-94. These records are one of the 
least exploited but most significant 
source materials for the economic his- 
tory of India besides (constituting an 
independent source of information for 
the political history as well. 
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Compilation of Reference Media 


The Department undertook the work 
of preparing a master negative micro- 
film copy of the “Reports on Native 
News-papers” for the use of the Nat- 
ional Library and other libraries and 
research institutions in India and 
abroad. 

Reference Service 

A number of enquiries soliciting in- 
formation on diverse topics were refer- 
red to this Department as usual by 
Government Departments as well as 
private agencies. 3 


Technical Service 


While the Department continued to 
take measures for the preservation and 
rehabilitation of fragile records and 
other materials in its custody, it ren- 
dered technical advice to many institu- 
pons and individuals on kindred mat- 
ers, ` 


Publication 


_ Steady progress was maintained in 
implementing the various publication 
programmes undertaken by the Depart- 
ment. Aai 


Training in Archive-Keepin; d 
other Educational Activities 2s 


E ERA fresh batch of trainees, including 
two nominees of the Government of 
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Malaya and three nominees of the State 
Governments in India, was admitted to 
the new session of the Course which 
commenced in September 1961. These 
trainees are receiving practical as well 
as theoretical instruction in the various 
aspects of archives administration. Be- 
sides the regular batch, the trainees 
deputed by various Government. Or- 
ganisations for training in the preserva- 
tion of records were given practical in- 
struction in the repair of records. 


For the benefit of the trainees as well 
as members of the staff of this Depart- 
ment a series of lectures was arranged 
during the quarter under report. 


Exhibition 

The Department participated in the 
Urdu Newspapers and Books Exhibition 
held at Vigyan Bhavan in October 1961 
by lending files of newspapers and 
books for display. Among the news- 
papers displayed at the exhibition parti- 
cular mention may be made of the 1823 
issue of Jam-i-Jahan Numa, one of the 
oldest newspapers published from Cal- 
cutta, and issues of Delhi Akhbar, Sadiq- 
ul-Akhbar and Tilism-i-Lucknow pub- 
lished in 1857 by the supporters of 
Bahadur Shah. These newspapers form 
part of the Mutiny Papers available 
among the Foreign Miscellaneous 
records of the Department. 


m — n 


Truancy from Schools 


T® PROBLEM OF truancy from school 

is becoming one of our most 
baffling problems leading to further 
delinquent behaviour of our youngsters. 
Truancy may be defined as a habitual 
absence from school. Casual absence 
is not truancy. If a student for lack of 
warm clothing on a cold day or a wet 
day, or even on account of an acute 
family problem, or due to his parent’s 
decision that the child must undertake 
a special errand, absents himself casu- 
ally, it a matter of no concern. Such 
Situations do arise in a family in a 
normal way. 


In view of the general complaint of 
truancy from the school and the bad 
examination results as also the increas- 
ing number of school going boys com- 
ing up before the Juvenile Courts a 
survey of “absenteeism in schools” was 
taken up by me, a Chief Probation Offi- 
cer, Delhi Administration simulta- 
neously with the survey of “cinema go- 
ing habit of school going children dur- 
ing school hours” in 1958 with the active 
co-operation of the Director of Educa- 
tion, Delhi. In this survey 336 higher 
secondary, high and senior Basic schools 
in the Union Territory of Delhi were 
approached, but complete figures were 
available from 72 schools only. 


_ The highest percentage of absentee- 
ism both with and without leave in an 
individual school on a certain day dur- 
ing the period of survey was 13.92 of 
the total number of students on roll. 
Though the total number of absentees 
in all the schools on respective dates 
during the survey was not very high 
in proportion to the total number of 
_ Students on roll in the schools, yet the 


ee A 
J. P. Gupta, B.A.,LL.B., Dip. S.A.A., 
Chief Probation Officer, Delhi 


number of those absent without leave 
was invariably higher than those who 
were absent with leave. This showed 
that- there was an increasing tendency 
among school children to absent them- 
selves without the knowledge of and 
permission of their parents or guard- 
ians. It was observed that in rural 
areas the students were very often 
held up by their parents or guardians 
from the school during the harvest 
period as they needed their children’s 
help in such operations. 


Kindergarten of Crime 


Truancy has been called the 
“kindergarten” of crime by the well- 
known authority, Healey. Truants have 
no place to spend their leisure, and so 
they wander about and join other 
truants. If not checked in time they 
often become involved in petty steal- 
ing, of money and articles of food, dur- 
ing their leisure time and gradually 
commit more and more serious offences, 
eventually coming to the Juvenile 
Court and then to the charge of a Pro- 
bation Officer or a Correctional Institu- 
tion. 

A child is a truant from the school in 
the first instance and if not checked in 
time he plays truant from home as well. 
Truancy may begin as a reaction to a 
passing incident at home or a healthy 
protest against a bad school situation 
or an escape from reality. My study 
of a number of such cases confirms that 
all habitual truants are misfits in the 
home due to unhealthy parental rela- 
tions or in school with regard to age. 
mental level, physical disability or some 
other factors. Let us examine some of 
these factors in detail. 
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Home Conditions 


The child is influenced in his beha- 
viour, first and foremost, by the home. 
It is the tradition and the culture of 
the home that shapes its behaviour 
pattern. If the family is economically 
well off, emotionally well-balanced, and 
socially, approved, the child will deve- 
lop a healthy outlook and learn every- 
thing in a proper manner. Our analy- 
sis of truants from school coming to 
our charge shows that to a majority of 
them home as a stable environment 
was unknown. There are'a number 
of disorganising factors in the family. 
The behaviour of parents and ill-treat- 
ment at home create emotional disturb- 
ance leading to conflicts in the mind of 
the child due to which he is not able to 
concentrate on lessons in the school. 
This brings admonition from the teacher 
and condemnation from colleagues. The 
result is failure and a bad report which 
when known to the parents is followed 
by punishment and rebukes as usually 
pons expectations are pitched very 


when known to parents brings further 
rebukes and so eventually he decides 
to leave the home as well. ‘ 


Studies undertaken show that tru- 
ants are the products of inconsistent, 
unloving, rejecting or over-protective 
parents. Where there is undue sibling 
rivalry the achievement of another 
sibling results not only in a feeling of 
frustration and discouragement over 

_ failure, but in ereating in the child a 
necessity to take up a different pattern 
from that of the successful sibling. 
These types of children experience too 
little real security and ection, and 
have little tolerance for the rules and 
limits of conduct. Their lives are full 
of frustrations and they are defiant and 
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aggressive. They play truant from 
school as they find it difficult to adjust 
themselves to the rules and regulations 
of the school. 


It is a matter of regret to see that 
the number of parenfs disinterested in 
their own children is on the increase. 
On an enquiry from the heads of 
shoools in Delhi and elsewhere it was 
learnt that the parents do not spare 
time to enquire from the school about 
the progress in studies and regularity 
in attendance of their wards and when 
reports are sent to them by the school 
they. do not care to respond. On a 
casual survey made, it was found that 
most of the parents did not know even 
the subjects which a boy had taken in 
his class, and the result of the terminal 
examination in different subjects of 
their ward was not known to a major- 
ity of parents. The reason for their 
apathy towards the progress of their 
wards is their too busy programme of 
personal engagements. The fathers are 
busy in earning their living and the 
mothers if of well-to-do families, are 
busy in social engagements and if of 
lower middle or poor families, go for 
work to supplement the income of their 
husbands. The result is that the child 
does not get the affectionate welcome 
at home when he returns from school. 
The servants cannot give that care and 
attention which he expects as a right 
at home. This results in emotional dis- 
turbance in the child. 


These days children of all classes of 
persons go to school and the expendi- 
ture on books and stationery is quite 
heavy. Sometimes those students 
whose parents on account of poverty or 
otherwise fail to provide them with all 
the books and stationery try to miss 
the class for fear of punishment at the 
hands of the class teacher. 


Influence of Bad Company 
You cannot clean every street of 


TRUANCY FROM SCHOOLS 


such boys as do not follow a regular 
routine of going to school or work. 
They off and on work in odd jobs 
and the rest of time loaf about. Such 
boys attract the students who somehow 
do not find studies attractive enough to 
retain their interest. Lack of interest 
in and lack of aptitude for study are due 
to many factors such as admission to a 
higher class of a weak student or 
wrong choice of subjects. Moreover, in 
these days of compulsory education 
even a child who is mentally backward 
or who has a disinclination towards 
studies has to go to school. Such a 
student is not able to follow his elass 
lessons and does not complete his task 
assignment in time. Studies become a 
burden and bore to him and he thereby 
develops an inferiority complex result- 
ing in truancy from school and some- 
times from home as well. In the 
beginning the bad element is able to 
lure such students and keep them away 
from their studies temporarily in their 
leisure hours, but later on when the 
quest for an easy and playful life in- 
creases it results in running away from 
school or absenting from the school. 


The Outer Attractions 


Now it has been established beyond 
doubt that the noon cinema shows dur- 
ing the school hours had been the cause 
of truancy to an appreciable extent. A 
recent survey of cinema visiting by 
students during school hours made by 
me as Chief Probation Officer, Delhi, 
covered all the cinemas in Delhi hav- 
ing noon shows. It was found that on 
an average 17 per cent of the noon 
cinema goers were students of 16 years 
of age or under, while in one of the 
cinema halls on a particular day the 
figures of school going children in the 
cinema hall reached 36 per cent. It 
was a pitiable scene to see some of the 
boys tightly holding the ticket money 
and memorising from a book of history 
while standing in the queue. A num- 

er of boys were found with their 


school bags on their shoulders and- 
waiting in the queue for the cinema 
ticket. Looking at the gravity of the 
problem and the harm being done to 
the students bythe noon cinema shows 
in diverting them from the school to 
the cinema: hall, the Delhi Administra- 
tion banned the noon cinema shows for 
the students. : 


Sometimes students stay out and ask 
a companion to ring up the principal 
of the school saying that a particular 
boy will not be coming to the school 
because of indisposition. On the prin- 
cipal enguinipe as to what the trouble 
is and who is speaking, the person tele- 
phoning confidently states that the boy 
has some headache or pain in the- 
stomach and the elder brother or the 
father is on the other side of the phone. 


The School 


Amongst the environmental factors 
school comes next to home in shaping 
the child’s personality and in supplying 
him the tools necessary to meet life in 
all its phases. The failure of the school 
to look into the behaviour problems of 
the child often leads to dissatisfaction. 
Subjecting a group of retarded. children 
to a curriculum far above their ability 
to understand brings sarcastic com- 
ments from teachers, and jeers from 
other children. The child who is 
addressed “You can’t do this, sit in the 
back row” sees rejection by the 
teacher, and he tries to become what- 
he as Jabelled. Truancy is a way to 
escape from a helpless school situation. 


The teacher today has lost personal 
touch with his students and in certain 
schools the classes are too unwieldy 
with 50 to 60 boys per class. There has 
been an enormous increase of students 
in the schools and everywhere shortage 
of teachers, furniture and classroom is 
visible. The teacher is not able regu- 
larly and properly to check the exercise 
books and home work of the students. 
If the classes are over-crowded and the 
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staff limited, naturally there can be no 
efficient teaching oa checking of the 
students’ work. They become weak 
and careless in studies, and try to run 
away from the school. 


Experience shows that it is mostly 
the lack of proper education that is 
responsible for truancy of children from 
school. Today we do not want only the 
scholastic growth of our children, but 
we are also regardful of their halth, 
educational and vocational guidance, 
emotional stability, social adjustment, 
civic relationship and character trends. 
Education is then much more than 
reading and writing. The teachers 
should develop an awareness of emo- 
tions and feelings in the development of 
children. They should get a refresher’s 
course in child growth and develop- 
ment. No doubt teachers’ training insti- 
tutions: do give courses in this subject 
but it is mostly a reading or listening 
experience but not a case study of 
actual behaviour problems. Practical 
in-service i enable the 
an emotionally 
charged situation in a relatively natu- 
ral manner and to apply his or her pro- 
fessional skill and knowledge freely, 


At present there is no proper parent- 
teacher contact. The parent-teacher 
associations formed in some of the 
schools are not very active and most 
of them centre their activities round 
S. The child thus 
dodges both „the teacher and the 
pernis and none is able to know the 
truth. 


REMEDIES 


Role of the School 


The school personnel g: 
nise the crisis in the child’s life early. 


duct pointing to bad mental habits, un- 
Over-work or 
There. is an 
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absence of personal touch of the 
teacher with the taught. It is necessa 

that facilities for specialised staff such 
as visiting teachers, counsellors and 
guidance teachers should be available, 
These specialists will have to work in 
cooperation with parents and teachers, 
The success of this will depend on the 
insight, courage, and skill of the spe- 
cialist staff flexibility, 
skill, and goodwill of the teacher, and 
co-operation of the parents or guar- 
Side by side in all schools the 
system of house master or tuitional 
teacher should be introduced to bring 
informal contact of students with the 
teacher in small groups discussing 
other matters than purely class work. 


There is need of a special class for 
the handicapped group who on account 
of their defects remain maladjusted and 
are likely to drift into anti-social beha- 
viour in the regular classroom. By 
handicapped I do not mean simply those 
who are physically handicapped but 
also those that are mentally retarded 
or emotionally irregular, 


A better school atmosphere should be 
created so as to attract the students to 
the school rather than make it a place 
of dread. Sufficient furniture, equip- 
ment, classrooms, and teachers should 
be provided. The library should be 
made more attractive and useful. The 
number of students per class or section 
should be restricted to 35. The class- 
room teaching should be made more 
interesting and effective by the 
teacher through a human approach to 
the mental and moral needs of the child. 
Inculeation of moral values should no 
more be neglected. The teacher should 
prepare his lesson well and make his 
teaching so interesting that the students 
love to attend the class. There should 
be a proper communion between the 
teacher, the taught and what is being 
taught. The home assignment system 
should be improved by giving only a 
suitable amount of home task which 
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can be done with ease by an average 
student. There should be a regular 
checking of students’ work and progress 
by the class teacher and by the subject 
teacher. The teacher himself should be 
regular and punctual in the class to set 
an example to the students, His vigi- 
lance in checking the attendance will 
improve the situation. 


Parents should be made to see that 
they should be sympathetic and 
friendly to their children, to encourage 
them, to confide in them. Parent-tea- 
cher contact should be established 
through frequent visits of parents to the 
school and by discussing with the class 
teacher their progress not only educa- 
tional but also in their personal sphere. 
Closer contact will bring important 
points to the notice of the parents, and 
an early solution will be found. 


Tn order to create a healthy competi- 
tion for regular attendance the highest 
attendance in every class should be 
rewarded; while for habitual absence 
exemplary fines should be imposed so 
that obstinacy in absenting is eliminat- 
ed. The parents being the sufferers 
should be vigilant and careful to ensure 
their wards’ regular attendance. 


The parents should be also intimated 
of the result of monthly tests and the 
monthly percentage of attendance of 
their wards. In the case of frequent 
absence an explanation from the 
Student as well as his guardian should 
be called for by the head of the school; 
and if the explanation is unsatisfactory 
the student should be deprived of the 
educational or other concessions he may 


e receiving. 


Still some will fail to conform to the 
Tegular routine, and will play truant 
and for those it is suggested that a 


fail to respond to 
the work of the best teachers 
and the modern school programme, 
should not be allowed to disturb the 
entire class. No teacher has a right to 
take from the great majority of pupils 
an unreasonable amount of time which 
may be necessary to deal with an 
extremely difficult child in his class, 
The special school is to concentrate on 
remedial measures, give careful atten- 
tion and special care to health with the 
help of specialised teachersp- social 
workers, psychologists and others. The 
special educational programme adapted 
to individual needs brings back lost 
interest in studies. ; : 


Parents’ Role = 4 K 

As has-been: discussed above parents 
have to play avery Teper ai Tole in 
the checking and controlling of truancy 
of their children. As it has been found 
that truancy is usually due to their lack 
of understanding of child care and 
training, as also character develop- 
ment, technique, it is necessary to 
arrange courses in parents’ education 
and this task should be taken up by the 
schools. i 

It may also be said here that it is the 
responsibility of the society. and the 
Government to provide checks and con- 
trols.of the undesirable environments 
and conditions. Thus the res onsibility 
of eliminating truancy of children rests 
with the parents, the school, and the 
administration. It is only when mi 
home and the school understand, a 
other and work together that desirable 
behaviour is made possible and un- 
desirable behaviour is eliminated. 
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The Behaviour Problems 
of Children 


J“ NO FELD of work is the gap 
between theory and practice so 
wide as in the field of education. 
Though the teachers and the adminis- 
trators today are well aware of the fact 
that misbehaviour in school and class- 
room is not due to any single cause but 
is a reflection of a deep-rooted mal- 
adjustment in the social set-up of the 
child, yet while dealing with a child 
whose behaviour is a persistent pro- 
_blem to the teacher or while pronounc- 
ing judgment upon the teacher. who 
happens to have a few such pertinent 
teen-agers on her hands, we do not hesi- 
tate to pronounce the child as incor- 
rigible or the teacher as a bad disci- 
plinarian. 


‘Often in the school staff room we 
come across a proud retort from a III 
.Standard teacher when a V standard 
teacher complains about the behaviour 
of a particular child in her class ‘Oh! 
D was such a good boy when he was 
with me:in III standard. In fact we in 
lower classes are so very particular 
about our discipline. Our students dare 
not misbehave... .” 


Now such retorts and self compla- 
cency which are quite common, besides 
creating unpleasantness and mis- 
_ understanding - amongst colleagues, 
clearly indicate that in discussing the 
behaviour of our children we are for- 
getting and overlooking the process of 
continuous.growth. To all intents and 
‘purposes we are expecting the child to 
behave uniformly amidst the changing 
environment from the 


beginning to t 
end of his school career, $ Lai 
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I fully agree that the personality of 
the teacher plays a vital role in the 
maintenance of discipline and there is 
no gainsaying that some teachers are 
better disciplinarians than others. But 
we must also admit that the behavioural - 
problems can and do emerge even 
in the best disciplined classes and*we 
must not confuse between the rod disci- 
pline and the harmonious development 
of the right attitudes and values lead- 
ing to well-adjusted and balanced - 
behaviour. Children ‘do not misbehave’ 
is surely different from ‘dare not rais- 
behave’ ! 


After having worked amongst the 
children for a long time I am fully con- 
vinced that what appear as the beha- 
viour vagaries of the children are, the 
outcome of consistent growth within 
and an attempt to adjust to the exter- 
nal world around him. What a particu- 
lar child does at one time is the pro- 
duct of growth over`a long period and , 
this principle of continuous growth 
pervades every phase of his behaviour. 
As such the behaviour problems of 
children cannot be dismissed as the re- 
sult of the leniency or inefficiency of a 
particular teacher only. 


The truth then is that the persistent 
bad behaviour of our children in the 
classroom is a visible symbol of mal- 
adjustment. In terms of the principle i 
of growth it may be defined as any 
behaviotr which disrupts the process 
of growth within and results in the fre- 
quent and persistent non-conformity | 
with the prevailing rules and laws of 
the immediate environment. 


THE BEHAVIOUR PROBLEMS OF CHILDREN 


It must however be emphasized in 
this connection that any behaviour 
pattern is worked upon as a problem 
behaviour only if it is frequently and 
persistently indulged in by a particular 
child. Occasional expression is nota 
problem and has an immediate or tem- 
porary cause and can be easily and 
satisfactorily dealt with by the prevail- 
ing school laws. But if the same beha- 
viour is being indulged in persistently 
irrespective of the punishment or the 
warning, it needs a serious considera- 
_ tion and an intelligent analysis of the 

problem. 


Behaviour problems as such no doubt 
pose a serious challenge to the school 
in particular and to society in general. 
But what we need is not merely the 
restoration of order in the classroom 
but an adjustment of the child’s per- 
sonality to his environment, Truly 
Speaking a problem child is more a 


-= Matter of misery to himself than to 


others and so the whole problem must 
be viewed from his point of view. In 
other words we must try to know the 
underlying causes in the most sympa- 
thetic and patient manner. There is 
nothing to get angry about this. 


An intelligent and systematic study 
of the causes of problem behaviour in 
the classroom, home or play field will 
soon convince us that the child who 
refuses to co-operate with his class- 
mates and with the teachers, who is 
absolutely uninterested in the various 
features of the school work, who ignores 
or deliberately flouts the school rules, 
bullies the younger children, likes to 
play truant and skips classes, is rude 
when spoken to and damages the school 
Property, is generally faced with some 
kind of difficulty which he has failed to 
overcome. The remedy consequently 


ies in helping the child to restore the’ 


balance where it has been disturbed. 


Without dilating much on the theo- 
Tetical aspect of the problem, actual 
Problems such as we daily face in the 


school can be divided into two broad 
categories :— (1) Academic difficulties; 
(2) Emotional and social dificulties, 


Academic Difficulties 


Under the above head the following 
forms of behaviour can be listed as pro- 
blems as they most commonly appear 
in an average school. } 


(i) Lack of concentration on work. 


(ii) Indifference and laziness lead- 
ing to arrogance and imperti- 
nence, : 


(iii) Truancy, late coming and deli- 
berate irregularity in home- 


work, s 
_ (iv) Lack of proper respect for 
authority. 
(v) Making noise in the presence 


of the teachers and flouting the 
rules of games and conduct in 
the play field, in public meet- 
ings and assemblies, 

(vi) Tendency to indulge in damag- 
ing criticism of authority. 


Social and Emotional Difficulties 
(i) Use of offensive language. 
(ii) Damaging the school property. 
(iii) Aggressive behaviour—bully- 


ing, teasing, ete. 
(iv) Dishonest dealings. 


(v) Diffidence. 

(vi) Irritation over trifles and the 
tendency to be quarrelsome 
and peevish, 

(vii) Jealousy. f 

(viii) Sex consciousness, interest in 
pornographic literature, homo- 
sexuality, etc. 7 


How to Handle Cases of Problem 
Behaviour rah NTE 


* ee \ s = t 
tead of entering into the serpen 
indice of theoretical do's and don’ts. 
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I shall give below an illustration of an 
extreme case of ‘Problem Behaviour’ in 
my class and how it was successfully 
handled with the co-operation of the 
parents and the teachers. 


Sometimes back Q.......... was the 
youngest child of my class (aged 11.5 
against 12.2 the average age of the 
class). I noted him to be a restless 
child though quite obedient and a good 
worker in the beginning of the year— 
at least this was my first impression of 
him, but I was soon disillusioned. A 
series of incidents brought to my notice 
that Q was the nucleus of 
many a trouble in the class. He didn’t 
even hesitate to bully boys stronger 
than himself and derived pleasure by 
damaging the property of his compa- 
nions. He would neither play a fair 
game nor allow others to play. He 
would interfere in everybody’s work 
and get irritated over trifles, The con- 
Sequence of all these behaviour trends 
was sharp deterioration in his work. 
Almost every subject teacher started 
sending reports against his academic 
work and behaviour. Some teachers 
even accused him of rudeness and of 
talking at the wrong time. 


I, as his class-teacher, was naturally 
worried. So, one evening I called him 
after school and tried to talk to him 
about the deterioration in his work and 
behaviour, In his first report he had 
only achieved 48% marks failing in two 
subjects as against 74% marks of the 
last year’s annual report. He seemed 


to realize his mistake and I left him off 
with a warning. But the very next day 
he was brought to me for bullying a 
small child in the school bus. I was a 
bit harsh with him and scolded him, 
This resulted in his skipping my classes, 
Thereafter he often appeared late in 
the school and was even irregular in 
attendance, Warning or punishment 
had no effect. He dressed slovenly and 
was often without uniform. The aggres- 
sive behaviour and indifference to 
work increased. 


The matters were further aggravated 
when his father on receiving the bad 
report from school gave him a good 
beating. His aggressive outbursts in the 
schoo] increased and from his very 
looks and actions it appeared as if he 
was a ferocious rebel let loose. 

Tt now convinced us that his trouble 
was not an ordinary one. It became 
imperative to trace out fully the causes 
underlying his entire behaviour pattern. 
I realized that surely there was some 
deep-rooted difficulty which was in the 
way of his healthy adjustment. I im- 
mediately got in touch with the various 
teachers who had been teaching him 
since Nursery class (fortunately he 
had been in the same school since 
Nursery class and it was easy enough 
to lay hold on the complete reports of 
his work and behaviour at various 
levels). 


Following is the brief report of the 


various teachers from Nursery class on- 
wards :— 


See Class Academic work Behaviour 
2 Nursery Intelligent child Very obedient but is not 
active. Fond of recitay 
tion 
r LK.G. A very good child. Keen to He is a reserved child 
U.K.G. learn poetry. Stammers nature and does not tabk 
and cannot read fre- the initiative to play. 
quently. Good in Arith- 
metic and- English. ; 
z 1. Standard Work very untidy, but re- A submissive and a quie 
= j lar. He is fond of ~ child. He is weak in 
story books. -= health. His parents must 
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do something about it. 


z Il. Standard .. 


i II. Standard 


E; IV. Standard 


3 V. Standard, 


I report 


THE BEHAVIOUR PROBLEMS OF CHILDREN 


A very careless child. He 
can definitely do better if 
pase poo attention in 


Inattentive and absent- 
minded, Neglects his home 
work.. Occasionally skips 
P.T. Classes. Good in 
Arithmetic and English. 

He is an intelligent child but 
does not work hard. He 
is however very good in 
-English literature and 
mathematics and can get 

-a good position if he is 
more regular in his work. 
He takes no interest in 
games, 

He is irregular in his work 
and in his attendance. 
He gets the lowest position 
in the class and has failed in 

- two subjects. If his work 
continues like this pro- 
motion to next class will not 
be possible. 


A shy and a neryous child. 


He gets easily irritated 
and is irregular in atten- 
dence, 


Too talkative and quarrel- 
some. Gets irritated and is 
always complaining against 
his companions. 


Tries to act like a clown. 
Quarrels almost with every 
child in the class. At times 
behaves like a bully. 


He is a very troublesome 
child. Bullies the children 
and creates discipline pro- 
' blems. His work is de- 
teriorating because of his 
indisciplined behaviour. 


This report from the teachers was 


Beet gts He quarrels with his 


further supplemented by a report from 
his parents. The home plays the most 
vital part in developing attitudes and 
values and the capacity for adjustment 
in life. In an attempt to understand 
the difficulties of the children I have 
Invariably sought the co-operation of 
home where I feel lies the real 
nucleus of the trouble and the clues 
to its solution. And where the 
parents have been co-operative and 
have supplied the desired information 
without reserve, the adjustment of the 
child to his work conditions and social 
Conditions has been within reach with- 
out much ado. 


letter in- response to my 
queries will supply the missing link 
and a clue to the solution. 


AR ee Q has been developing rather 
unhealthy trends of behaviour. 
He loses temper over trifles 
and shouts if his wishes are not 
immediately responded to.... 


brothers and sisters and dis- 
obeys his mother who is rather 
lenient towards him due to his 
frail health.” 


Analysis of the Above Two Reports and 
Solution 


From the reports of the various 
teachers it is quite clear that Q’s pro- 
blem behaviour in V standard has not 
shot up suddenly. It has growing and 
developing since the age of 6 e.g. we 
find sporadic outbursts of his aggres- 
sive behaviour at JI standard level 
where the teacher.reports him to be 
talkative and irritable. At the age of 
10 he is very quarrelsome and restless. 
At fifth standard level his behaviour 
has however assumed a more persis- 
tently violent appearance. 


Now going back to home conditions, 
I found that he is the seventh child in 
the order of birth. The eldest brother 
is a bully. The mother is lenient and 
the father is a strict disciplinarian. 
Though the material conditions of the 
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home arè quite good, the discipline of 
the home lacks consistency resulting in 
occasional clashes between the father 
and the mother. Besides the child has 
bad digestion and has a very delicate 
health. He stammers and is nervous. 


Now this completes the picture. When 
the above conditions are part of the 
child’s life, they are bound to set up 
such an atmosphere of misery and fric- 
tion that the child feels insecure. This 
explains his aggressive behaviour. As 
a small child we find him very quiet 
and submissive which the teachers 
accepted as signs of good discipline. At 
a later stage we find him getting in- 
attentive, careless and irritable. These 
occasional outbursts are the outer and 
visible symbols of growing unrest and 
insecurity within. 

No wonder then at the age of 11 we 
find him a bully and an obstinate rebel 
who has lost all his faith in his parents, 
teachers and companions. Outer viol- 
ence and aggression pacify his inner 
fears. Neglect of work, inattentive be- 
haviour, disobedience are the punitive 
measures to avenge himself against the 
hostile environment and to maintain 
his self-respect and dignity. 


As a matter of fact, each child 
between the age of 5 to 14 is strongly 
faced with the problem of satisfaction 
of the following four needs :— 


1. Need for security, love and 
belongingness. 


2. Need for recognition. 


3. Need for emotional emancipa- 
tion, or the need to feel in- 
dependent and unique. 


4. Need for the sense of achieve- 


ment and victory. 
i “x 
An inappropriate satisfaction or lack 


leads to compensatory behaviour on the 


part of the child. 
we find that the 
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mentioned above have not received 
full satisfaction at home due to the 
size of the family, poor health and in- 
consistent discipline in the house and 
various other factors, And his behaviour 
vagaries are nothing but the varied 
attempts to maintain the balance 
between his pressing psychological 
needs and the circumstances that in- 
fluence the satisfaction of his needs. By 
acting like a clown or behaving as a 
bully he gets the recognition denied to 
him at home. The same behaviour is 
bound to be carried to the classroom too. 
Besides he is a constantly ailing child 
and consequently cannot shine in the 
playfield. This explains his unnecessary 
interference in the games of other 
children. He is physically too weak 
to compete with stronger and other’ 
children. So he gets a secret sense of 
achievement by disallowing others to 
achieve. Punishment and scolding if 
any as a result of such behaviour ap- 
pear to him to weigh less. Hence his 
persistence. 


Solution 


Q’s behaviour having gone too far was 
not quite an easy affair to set right. But 
the understanding of the causes of his 
behaviour no longer left us merely 
guessing the possible reasons or throw- 
ing blind shots to correct him. We 
understand that the solution lay in 
removing his difficulties by winning his 
confidence rather than in administer- 
ing ineffective dozes of punishment. At 
last we found ourselves on the right 
track in leading him out of the vicious 
circle and the psychological impasse. 


In the first instance then it was essen- 
tial to create a good rapport with him 
and thereby to stimulate his interest 
in the school activities. In bringing 
back his concentration on work and in- 
culcating interest in games, lay the 
possibility of lessening the tension of 
various strains on his mind. The 
attempt at creating the desired rapport 


| This pleased him. 
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presented some difficulty as I have 
mentioned earlier ‘Q’ had practically 
by this time lost all faith in his 
teachers. Consequently he was most un- 
communicative whenever I tried to 
talk to him. He just stood like a 
statue refusing to utter even a single 
syllable concerning himself, ` 


| _ I then followed an indirect procedure, 
| Instead of talking to him directly about 
his work or behaviour I gave him a 
front seat and started giving him small 
jobs to.do for me. And I did not fail 
to catch every opportunity to praise 
him in the class when he did them well. 
I could every time 
note a sense of satisfaction and achieve- 
ment beaming on his face on such oc- 
casions, ; 


I also put him incharge of my class 
cup-board and that brought him in 
closer contact with me. At times 1 took 
am opportunity to casually talk to him 
about his interests, hobbies, attitude of 
his brothers and sisters at home. I 
found him quite communicative in this 
direction and eager to talk. During 
these talks I discovered that he was 
Well informed for his age and took a 
Keen interest in studying detective 
novels and historical stories. He told 
me that he utilised his leisure in such 
Pursuits and at times got so engrossed 
in these books that even home work 
Was neglected. This discovery proved 
very useful in harnessing his energies 
and stimulating him to read standard 
and desirable literature, He immensely 
liked the books that I selected for him 
and he agreed that there should be a 


Proper co-ordination between extra 


Teading and school work. 


The attitude of the class was another 
Main hurdle to be crossed. The stu- 
| dents disliked him because of his un- 
Tuly behaviour, They ridiculed him for 
1s stammering and did not miss an 
 Vceasion to let him down. I chose to 
to the class (in Q’s absence) re- 
Sarding Q’s difficulties and their hostile 


attitude towards him. They seemed to 
realize his helplessness and agreed to 
allow a few privileges as to a weak 
younger brother in the family. 


One of the bigger boys even suggested 
that he might stop spoiling their games 
if he was induced to play in the foot- 
ball team on behalf of the class in the 
inter-section - and inter-class matches 
held from time to time. This was an 
intelligent suggestion. We all appre- 
ciated it and I agreed to play the part 
of inducing Q to paly on behalf of the 
class. I-had a talk with him the very 
next day. First he was reluctant and 
brought forward all possible excuses 
but eventually he agreed. 


Soon I learnt from his companions, 
that he was trying to play the game 
very well. When sometime later I 
asked him how he was faring he smiled 
and remarked, “I have got to play well 
because it is a question of the honour 
of the class”. So we see when responsi- 
bility and recognition were given to 
him he tried to act like a fully respon- 
sible person. This won him the esteem 
of his companions too as one of the 
students remarked “We never thought | 
he would do so well.” 

His aggressive behaviour and _irrit- 
able fits did come up but only occa- 
sionally and with lesser sharpness, 
Change came but only slowly. also 
got in active touch with his parents 
who supplied reports about his beha- 
viour from time to time. They got him 
medically checked up by an expert 
physician and became more alert about 
his health. I must however admit that 
the atmosphere in the home was not as 
good as we wished, but the parents did 
understand his difficulties and their 
behaviour towards him was more 
rational and sympathetic. Q remarked 
one day, “my father is not such a bully 
now though he can’t help losing his 
temper.” r 

The changed attitude of the compa- 
nions, parents and the teachers did not 
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fail to bring about the desired change. 
There was a change in his attitude to- 
wards his studies too. At last we all 
noted’ that he had become more serious 
and sober. 


The following extract from his letter 
written to me during summer vacation 
of the same year shall bear out the 
change in his own words— 


EEEE Dear Miss, you will be very 
glad to know that I work hard these 


-My sole purpose in giving the above 
illustration in such complete detail is to 
emphasize the fact that problem beha- 
_viour of our children in the school is 
not an incurable and incorrigible one. 
It is essentially the result of the’ in- 
appropriate satisfaction or lack of satis- 
faction of the child’s pressing psycho- 
logical needs of love, recognition, secu- 
rity and indepéndence. The child who 
is not open to correction by ordinary 
school measures and who defies autho- 
rity is invariably a child who is carry- 
ing within him an ulcerous growth of 
“some frustration or unsolved painful 
strain of physical handicap, illness, 
faulty care at home, indulgent or over- 


© Freddie was told to go 
only one friend, and I hate 


strict discipline at home or school and 
various other such features leading to 
the maladjustment of the child with his 
environment. His open rebellion in the 
form of various irregular and undesir- 
able aetivities is nothing but the burst- 
ing out of this long growing ulcer 
within. 

Home, more often than not, is at the 
root of the difficulty. It is here that the 
seeds of the rebellion first germinate 
and then slowly and gradually enmesh 
the child in a vicious circle. The never- 
ending tussle between the child and the 
parents ultimately leads to disaster for 
the child and misery and repentance 
for the parents. The child decides to be 


good in case the parents are more con- 


siderate and the parents decide to be 


considerate if the child behaves well 


and 
ground, 


If teachers and parents could then 
discover such trends at an early stage 
much of the subsequent misery and 
trouble can be avoided. To my mind 


the two never find a meeting 


the solution of the entire problem lies i 
in an attempt to understand the diffi- — 


culties of the children at various stages 
of their development. Any hasty judg- 
ments about their immediate behaviour 
are unwarranted and any attempt to 
deal with them without caring to know 
all the converging factors will be 


utterly futile. What is needed is under- | 
standing and love and not punishment. | 


play with his friends. He said, “I’ve got 
him.” 


—From Pennsylvania School Journal 
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An  Opinionometric 
Study on Some Current 
Educational Problems 


N RECENT YEARS a large number of in- 
vestigations have been carried out 
regarding the attitudes of students 
towards various educational problems, 
These have led to many important find- 
Ings which are of special interest to 
Psychologists and educationists. The 
Present investigation was conducted to 

‘Study what the students think about 
Some current controversial educational 

issues. The issues have acquired great 
importance against the background of 

recent developments in the field of 
education in India and have figured 
pre-eminently in many thoughtful dis- 

Cussions. Specialists’ opinions are 

divided on such points as (A) whether 

‘ny admission standard should be set 
up in non-professional colleges also; 

(B) whether compulsory military 
training should be introduced in all 
educational institutions; (C) whether 

Moral teaching should be imparted to 
Students; (D) whether the present edu- 

‘tational system should be radically 

: changed; (E) whether student unions 
Should be abolished; and (F) whether 
the Tegional languages should be the 
Media of instruction even in higher 
Education, and also on (G) the causes 
Of indiscipline among students. 


|The main purpose of the present 
Work is to aay the opinion of the 
students themselves about the seven 
sues mentioned above together with 
other relating to (H) teacher-taught 
Telation, and also to see if there is any 
m. crence between the opinions of 
Males and females, as well as between 


—————_ 
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the opinions of Science and Humanities 
students. The issues are not mutually 
exclusive but are closely related. Eight 
issues were enquired into in a total of 
fifteen statements of which five referred 
to the causes of indiscipline (G), two | 
each to the educational reformation (D) 
and to Student Union activities (E) and 
three to admission policy (A) and one 
to each of the rest. 


From a Calcutta college, 100 male and 
100 female students were selected at 
random and asked to record their res- 
ponse to each question on the three 
point scale. 


The chi-square test has been applied 
to the data and actually Indices (A.I) 
of Hofstaetter have been calculated to 
determine the extent to which the issues 
are real and how far the opinion has 
crystallised. Since A.I. is inversely 
proportional to the number of undecid- 
ed or neutral cases and chi-square 
refers to the theoretical values of any 
response category, we get a definite 
picture about the trend of opinion from 
the combination of these two. 


All chi-square values are significant 
beyond .001 level indicating significant 
drift of opinion—favourable or un- 
unfavourable. That is, the students 
show either agreement or disagree-- 
ment with the statements. Chi-square 
values indicate that regarding some of 
the statements, the opinion of males 
and females, as well as the opinion of 
Science and Humanities students differs 


significantly. i x 
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In general 50 per cent of students 
have shown favourable opinion to the 
statement that all students should get 
a chance for higher education and 48 
per cent reject the idea of any selec- 
tion test before admission, Again 57 
per cent of students disagree with the 
proposal of admitting only brilliant 
students for higher education. Since 
adoption of such policy would hit hard 
most of the students, the opinion is 
highly crystallised as is apparent from 
the very high values of chi-square and 
A.I. Their desire for higher education 
adequately explains the nature of their 
response, irrespective of sex or the 
course of study, to the statements about 
the admission policy. 


In regard to the introduction of com- 
pulsory military training, students dis- 
agree with the proposal. The difference 
between the opinions of males and 
females is significant beyond .001 level, 
that is, the difference is real, more 
females, being in disagreement. Of 
course the reason is not far to seek. 


Forty-four per cent of the students 
opine that moral’ teaching is necessary, 
and the’ opinion is considerably crys- 
tallised. But there is significant differ- 
ence between the opinions of Science 
and Humanities students—more than 
50 per, cent Science students disfavour- 
ing the idea. 


The students are almost unanimous 
(94 per cent) and the opinion is highly 
crystallised regarding the need for re- 
formation of the present educational 
system. But curiously enough, majority 
(67 per cent) are of the opinion that 
the westernised pattern of education 
cannot be given up now. This means 
that they want reformation keeping the 
existing framework intact, 


As to the place of students’ unions in 
academic life 43 per cent of the students 
show favourable attitude, but 53 per 
cent disagrees with the statement that 
“students have faith on student union 
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leaders”. The difference between the 
opinion of males and females regarding 
the former issue is statistically signi- 
ficant even beyond .001 level. Since 
the opinion has not considerably crys- 
tallised, as is apparent from Al, no 
definite conclusion can be drawn. 

The majority of students supports the 
view expressed in the statement relat- 
ing to student indiscipline. Among the 
causes to which the indiscipline has 
been attributed the defective educa- | 
tional system comes first as is indicated 
by the percentage of response (69 per 
cent), next in order are (i) lack of 
opportunity for extra-curricular activi- 
ties (61 per cent); (ii) influence of poli- 
tical parties (56 per cent) and (iii) im- 
proper attitude of the authorities (38 
per cent). Opinion has considerably 
crystallised regarding all statements 
except where the attitude of the autho- 
rities has been referred to. 

Fifty-one per cent of the students 
favour change of the present medium 
of instruction in higher education to re 
gional languages. But the Science and 
Humanities students hold opposite 

| 


views, 52 per cent of the Science stu- 
dents disagreeing with the proposal and 
62 per cent of the other group agreeing 
with it; and the difference in opinion 
is significant beyond .001 level. Opinion 
of the Science students has highly crys- 
tallised while that of Humanities stu- 
dents is just the average. The cause 
of this difference hardly needs E 
explanation specially in the back- 
ground of countrywide controversy ovet 
this issue. 


Fifty-two per cent of the students a 
not support the statement that students 
get adequate help from their teachers. 
The ratio between the teachers and the 
taught being very small the contrary 
cannot be expected. But Science Ery 
Humanities students hold ophi 
views, 50 per cent of Science studenti 
agreeing as against 59 per cent of t 
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other group who disagree, The expla- 
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nation of this difference lies in the fact’ 


that in Science classes limited number 
of students are admitted, consequently 
in comparison with Humanities classes 
there is greater possibility of individual 
attention being given to the students in 
these classes. Moreover Science stu- 
dents come in direct contact with the 
teachers in practical classes. Males and 
females similarly differ significantly in 
their opinion in this respect, 66 per cent 
of males disagreeing while 54 per cent 
of females agreeing. Opinion has highly 
crystallised among females and Science 
students but only considerably among 
the other two groups. 


The conclusions that may be drawn 
from the study are: (A). Students as 
a whole oppose (i) imposition of any 
restriction in admission for higher edu- 
cation, (ii) introduction of compulsory 
military training in educational institu- 
tions—males and females holding oppo- 
site views; (B) Students as a whole 


@ The children now........ 


rity. They show disrespect for elders and love 
exercise. They no longer rise when elders enter 


support the need for (i) moral teaching . 
among students—Science and Humani- 
ties students differing, (ii) educational 
reformation but without radically 
changing the existing westernised 
pattern, (iii) the change of medium of 
instruction in higher education—Science 
and Humanities students differing, (C) 
Students have favourable attitude to 
student unions but have least faith in 
the student union leaders; (D) They 
are not satisfied with the help they re- 
ceive from their teachers but the con- 
stituents of both the Science and Hu- 
manities groups differ from each other 
among themselves; (E) They attribute 
the causes of students’ indiscipline to 
such out group agencies as the educa- 
tional system, political parties and un- 
sympathetic authorities. The opinion 
about the issues which have immediate 
effect on the student community is 
found to be highly crystallised and that — 
regarding others are either consider- 
ably or moderately crystallised, 


have bad manners, contempt for autho- 


chatter in place of 
the room. They 


contradict their parents, chatter before cofnpany, gobble up dainties 


at the table, cross their legs, and tyr: 
SOCRATES, in the fifth century B.C. 


Washington). 


annize over their teachers.— 
(Quoted by NEA Journal, 
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Building up a Syllabus 
- for General Education 
—A View Point 


G ENERAL EDUCATION has assumed an 

importance and urgency which 
cannot be now easily ignored. It is 
teasing educationists and universities. 
I am taking up for discussion here 
only one aspect of it, namely, syllabus 
for General Education. My discussion 
will be with particular reference to 
courses in General Education obtaining 
at present at the University of Raja- 
sthan, à 


My Assumptions č 


(i) In the building up of a syllabus 
the questions of aims to be kiea 
of the methods of instruction and of 
evaluation are implicit. F 


(it) The question of general educa- 
tion is more of method and outlook 
than of content, a method adapted to 
the achievement of the aim of general 
education—the cultivation of a whole 
and integrated view of life, which a 
strictly specialized or- professional edu- 
cation fails to achieve. 


General Principles Guiding the Fram- 
ing of Syllabus 


In the syllabus, generally, (i) I would 
include only general concepts of know- 
ledge (generalizations deduced from 
facts—the essentials), that is, central 
findings from various areas of know- 
ledge, (physical, social, spiritual) 
which have a direct bearing on life and 
which are potential with far-reaching 
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social and philosophical consequences, 
not many intermediary technical facts 
and concepts. (ii) I would select and 
arrange courses so as to provide a 
social-cum-natural-cum-spiritual setting 
to life, stressing the interdependence 
of various settings and leading to an 
insight into general relationships. Fur- 
ther, I would prefer a common course 
in General Education for the under- 
graduate students of all the faculties 
(Arts, Science, Commerce, and even 
professional ones), for such a course 
means the minimum necessary cultural 
equipment for all. 


My Feeling about the Existing Pattern 


The courses in General Education 
under the present pattern which com- 
prises three elective subjects in a facul- 
ty plus two languages, plus General 
Education (as they are prevalent at the 
University of Rajasthan) are too heavy 
to be useful, too heavy to serve the 
general education purpose or even the 


purpose of the specialized courses in_ 


elective subjects. Both the purposes 
are defeated. The student finds him- 
self nowhere. In fact, the present 
General Education course in itself is so 
wide and comprehensive (and in a way 
sufficient for a young man’s education) 
that if this alone were followed 
honestly and thoroughly in the class, it 
should occupy the whole time available 
for teaching. The way out that 
suggests itself is ;— 


; 


BUILDING UP A SYLLABUS FOR GENERAL EDUCATION—A VIEW POINT 


Bury whole the existing pattern of 
courses, namely, three subjects 
in the traditional way plus two 


1, Natural sciences—one unit course 
2. Social sciences—one unit course 


3. Language, Literature, Art and Culture—Humanities—one unit course 


Course for specialization in only one 
subject. 


If this pattern is adopted, I have no 
syllabus of mine in general education 
to offer; I could only suggest that the 


- Baroda University Syllabus set in the 


above pattern should do for the time 
being. 

But we have to consider what best 
could be done if the system is not pre- 
pared at present to make the above 
mentioned sweeping change and means 
to continue the present pattern of three 
elective subjects (in any faculty) plus 
two compulsory languages plus com- 
pulsory general education. Under such 
conditions, and even otherwise : 


I would prescribe work and activity 
and give students things, and instru- 
ments, and problems to meddle with 
and handle. I would do so on the as- 
sumption, based on experience ‘and evi- 
dence, that at present there is simply 
‘lecture, lecture, lecture’, ‘book, book, 
book’ and cramming, yes, cramming 
even in General Education course, with- 


out any basic understanding and assi-~ 


milation, with the result that the stu- 
dent remains as blank as ever, with lit- 
tle capacity to do well or think intelli- 
gently in life. What, in fact, makes a 
concept clear and helps in the assimila- 
tion of knowledge is meddling with ob- 
jects, confronting situations. I have 
seen an  Intermediate-pass Radio 
Mechanic showing a clearer and more 
vital understanding of the principle of 
convertibility of forms of energy into 
One another—sound waves into light 
Waves, light waves into electric waves 
and vice versa, and of its philosophical 
consequence that the ultimate Power 
or Energy is one, manifesting itself in 


languages plus General Educa- 
tion and are the following 
pattern, namely, 3 


| Edea on General 
Education Principles 
“as indicated above. 
various forms. It is the subject’s con- 
fronting and coming into grip with the 
object that widens and deepens the 
former. Really what increases man’s 
awareness is his actual intense struggle 
with an object, a situation—no lecture, 
no talk can do it so well, So: 


The Natural Science Area 4 

(1) In a i workshop 
with a permanent workshop-supervisor 
attached to every college, the students 
will under supervised guidance and re- 
gulated programme Handle and learn 
the underlying principles of the work- 
ing of Steam-Engine Models; Aeroplane 
models working with petroleum power; 
The Morse-Key—the telegraph system; 
The Telephone; The Electric Installa- 
tions; Electric Stoves, Fans, Irons, etc.; 
Refregerators; Dynamos; Radios; 
Cameras; Epidiascopes; Projectors; 
Tape-recorders; Small Rockets, ete., etc. 


(2) The students will see and study 
through high power telescopes—the 
sky, the stars, the planets, the solar and 
the lunar eclipses;—an impulse of the 
immensitudes of the moon and the sun 
and the stars and-of the horror struck 
by an eclipse when seen through a 
telescope will teach man more about 
the universe than a hundred talks or 
books. For purposes of this kind of 
active work I visualise handling a 
group of 25 students at a time. Other 
organisational details can be worked 
out according to local conditions and 
facilities ayailable. 

(3) I will pose scientific problems 
and questions, for example, 


a) You have got to reach the 
Ne moon—how would you do it? 
Now, first, what is moon — 
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Traditional folk-beliefs about 


it, leading to what science has 
known about its original com- 
position, distance from the 
earth; leading to a study of the 
atmosphere, of the vacuum 
space if there be any; the ques- 
tion of velocity and the rockets, 
artificial satellites, and space- 
ships ete. f 


What are the ultimate consti- 
tuents of this visible universe ? 
—100 elements leading to 
the principles of various 
elements convertible into one 
another; radio activity; mole- 
cules, atoms,—structure of an 
atom ete. etc., and finally the 
conception of the visible 
universe as a phenomenon of 
‘energy-waves’, its basic and 


(b) 


ultimate constituent being 
“Dynamic Matter” or “Dyna- 
mic Power”; 


- (c) How may have the earth come 
into existence? It would in- 
volve theology and popular 
beliefs—and then the scientific 
attempts to unravel the mys- 
tery, and so on. 

-The items that I have mentioned ma: 
be taken as indicators only, y 


The Social Science Area 


(i) I will turn the general education 
class into a session of the United 
Nations or the Lok Sabha or the State 
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(or prescribed—and they may change 
from year to year) will be such as will 
have a direct bearing on our lives as 
individuals and citizens of the world 
and may at the same time have educa- 
tional potentialities. Some problems 
are indicated :—(a) The improvement 
of the supply of good drinking water 
in villages—rural hygiene. (b) The 
problems of the disposal of city night 
soil and refuge—involving the study of 
public hygiene. (c) The problem of do- 
ing away altogether with the services 
of a human being—(a sweeper) to clean 
house latrines—the problem of human 
dignity and equality. (d) The problem 
of unemployment—who is responsible 
for it? Is it God or fate or Karma or 
character? What circumstances and 
conditions are responsible for it, lead- 
ing to a whole consideration of the 
industrial revolution, the rise of capi- 
talism, etc. etc., leading to the theore- 
tical or philosophical conceptions of the 
dilectical process of change and pro- 
gress in society with man in the centre 
as both the conscious agent and subject 
of the process;—a break with the idea 
of interference in society by an anthro- 
pomorphic divinity;—the realisation of 
the fact that-there is no appeal beyond 
man’s individual and collective intelli- 
gence. (c) The problem of population 
and progress, in our country and in the 
world as a whole; family planning, 
struggle with and conquest of nature 
(f) The problem of war and peace. 


Humanities Area 


(i) I will ask the students to com- 
pose a poem, a short story, a One-Act 
play, a personal essay or do a piece of 
painting, if for nothing else, to enable 
them to realise how difficult creative 
work is; perhaps the composition of a 
good sonnet is as difficult as ihe inven- 
tion of a radio, and equally exhilarating. 
I will then present to the class a poem 
helping them, as far as possible, to 
aesthetic experience, an emotional 
emancipation. A study of two poems 
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in this way could do more than two 
hundred pages of critical literature. (ii) 
I shall see that an Art Gallery is orga- 
nized in every college, and (iii) clas- 
sics of vocal and instrumental music 
are presented from time to time either 
by radio, or gramophone or occasionally 
even by invited artists,—finally leading 


to an idea of the historical development - 


of art and to objective appreciation. 


~ The activity work, the topics for dis- 
cussion or, art lessons or performances 
for enjoyment may be divided over the 
first two years of the Three-Year 
Degree Course or over all the three 
years. Each college may be given free- 


. dom to plan out programmes according 


to the local conditions and facilities 
available, 


The General Education course in the 


» degree classes pre-supposes a Prepara- 


tory course which is to be done at the 
higher secondary stage or in the Pre- 
University class. I feel that unless 
a student is able to locate an object in 
its proper setting of time and place, no 
clear conception of anything can be 
formed. Hence, for the Preparatory 
stage I would propose a course aiming 
mainly at (i) acquisition of skill in 
correct, concise and precise_expression, 


(ii) acquisition of the sense of time 
through a study of world history in 
broad outlines, commencing with the 
story of the universe coming into being 
and of ‘the emergence of earth and of 
life on it, (iii) acquisition of a sense of 
place through an outline study of World 
Geography. 


Evaluation 

The aim is to give the students a sense 
of the unity and interdependence of all 
knowledge, not to test the bits of un- 
assimilated information stored in their 
brains; the aim is to develop an attitude 
and to enlarge vision and comprehen- 
sibility rather than to memorize abstract 
facts unrelated to daily practical life. 
This aim will be miserably defeated if 
any formal examination in General 
Education is forced upon the students. 
Still, to safeguard`against any major 
negligence, I would suggest—(i) 75 per ` 
cent compulsory attendance at general 
education classes, (ii) maintenance of 
work record—each student to maintain 
a note-book containing a synopsis of 
topics dealt with, (iii) periodical tests 
requiring short, objective answers, (iv) 
occasional inspection of general educa- 
tion work in colleges by University 
and Government inspectors. 


‘e@ Nothing so good as a university education, nor worse than a uni- 


versity without its education. 


—BULWER 
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: THE GRAM SHIKHSHAN MOHIM— 
A NEW APPROACH IN SOCIAL 
EDUCATION 


octal Epucation has always gone 
hand in hand with Basic Educa- 

tion, for the simple reason that the 
latter aimed, from its very inception, 
to break down the isolation of the 
school from the community and to 
take or “sell” the school to that com- 
munity so that school programmes are 
vitalised and sustained by living con- 
tacts with the people around. En- 
lightened parental support so necessary 
for formal or conventional schooling, is 
much more necessary when the school- 


form of a main 
medium of education. Not only has that 
craft medium to inspire confidence in 
the local people, but much of the ‘new- 
fangled’ education has to be closely 
interlinked with the physical and 


and writing but also in the art of good 
living. The 
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——— 
J. A. Vax, Deputy Director of Educa- 
tion, Maharashtra, Poona. 


Madras schools and teachers who have 
secured singular communal support in 
their mid-day meals and better equipped 
schools have demonstrated this vital 
Basic approach, although the schools 
and teachers securing the support are 
not technically or necessarily “Basic”. 
In Maharashtra, the problem of Social 
Education was handled with some im- 
agination in one of its districts, viz., 
Satara, by a simple-minded but earnest 
inspector who “sold” the idea of cent 
per cent literacy to the villages with 
such good and beneficial effects for 
Basic Education also that the State Gov- 
ernment have now taken it up as the 
Gram Shikhshan Mohim and generalised 
it for the entire State with effect from 
17th April, 1961. 


Many Phases 


It is necessary to realise that in this 
State the Social Education movement 
went through several phases before its 
culmination into the present State-wide 
Mohim. Commencing with classes of 
illiterate adults aiming at mere literacy, 
a number of measures and devices were 
used before it hit on the idea of 
“Village Education”, i.e., the village as 
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a whole taking up the task of educating 
itself by its own efforts and aiming not 
merely at literacy-cwm-general infor- 
mation, but at fuller enlightenment 
leading to cent per cent literacy, com- 
plete unity, cooperation, increased out- 
put of the fields and general well-being. 
It took nearly two decades for the 
movement to realise that unless it 
became the people’s own movement, in 
the sense that the people desired, 
cherished and identified themselves 
with its objectives, it could not prosper. 
Under the Gram Shikhshan Mohim, 
the approach to individual adults join- 
ing a few scattered and isolated classes, 
was replaced by a direct appeal to the 
village to take up the education of its 
illiterates through the few literates in 
the village itself, and to set the target 
dates for cent per cent literacy and to 
organise and run and supervise the 
classes. Even the motive of earning 
grants for producing the “literates” 
which in the past had led to some in- 
flation of figures here and there, was 
hot there: all grants earned went to 
the village improvement. And adult 
men and women, unlike Shakespeare’s 
unwilling pupils, went to school in their 
dozens held in their lanes, in private 
houses, Wadas, Mandirs, Chaudis etc. 
News spread that the village so-and-so 
had done something unheard-of before: 
it had achieved cent per cent literacy 
and what was worse, celebrated or 
“boasted” about it in a celebration 
called Gram Gaurav Samarambh (The 
Village Pride of Achievement Celebra- 
tion). There was a regular Convocation 
Procession and no less a person tha 

the Minister for Education took part in 
and presided over it and congratulated 
them on their achievement. Then, vil- 
lage after village took up the cause 
which beginning like the slow simmer- 
ing fire, gradually burst forth into a 
beautiful flame which created and 
illumined a new mental horizon and a 
changed social outlook, From this point 
of view, the previous history of the 


movement, shows the gropings in the 
dark and merits a rapid purview. 


With barely 9.7 per cent literacy in 
the country and the staggering magni- 
tude of the task, it was the first Popu- 
lar Ministry in the erstwhile State of 
Bombay which in 1937 appointed a 
Committee and later in 1939 created a 
Provincial Board of Adult Education to 
liquidate illiteracy. The War soon inter- 
vened and not much headway could be 
made. With the dawn of Independence 
in the country at the end of the war, 
adult education, now called Social Edu- 
cation, acquired an added point. A new 
democracy must educate its ‘masters’ 
and like the old democracies, go on 
educating them. The second Popular 
Ministry addressed itself to the task 
with vigour and imagination. Regional 
Committees set up to cater for linguistic 
regions in the State, were charged with 
the task of organising, equipping and 
supervising Social Education classes. 
They had to draw up-the syllabus and 
train the workers and carry on propa- 
ganda to enlist popular support. 


With more than two crores of illi- | 
terate adults in the State, it was felt 
that the problem could be tackled by 
“Jocalising” it into compact areas com- 
prising a population of 20,000 souls, each 
such area being in charge of a Special 
Officer; but 65 Special Officers working 
in as many compact areas, produced 
during the first year only 42,454 literate 
adults of whom only 14,017 passed the 
setond test which marks a fairly high 
and a more “enduring” standard of 
literacy. Since this was not even a flea 
bite, the posts of Special Officers were 
abolished on April 1, 1951 and their 
work was entrusted to the Assistant 
Deputy Education Inspector, in charge 
of “beats” of primary schools in the 
districts. These Inspecting Officers 
main function was inspection and visits, 
and they naturally regarded the “fall of 
Social Education” to them as an extra 


curricular activity. 
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District Development Boards had 
come in the meantime and Social Edu- 
cation was entrusted to the Social Edu- 
cation and Recreation Sub-Committees 
of these Boards. The’ Regional Com- 
` mittees contained as before but their 
achievements were not impressive as 
the following figures for three typical 
years show :— 


No. of 
adults 
passing the passing the 


Year ist Test of 2nd Test of 
Literacy Literacy 

1951-52 42,785 8,417 

1954-55 39,500 12,731 

1957-58 24,925 6,816 


Five-Year Plans 


The Five-Year Plans since 1951 gave 
a fresh ‘boost’ to the Social Education 
movement, since every Community 
Development Block usually provided 
for two Social" Education Officers, one 
male and the other female. The entire 
development programme was conceived 
primarily as an education of the masses 
in the art of progressive living. True 
progress, it was stated, could be 
measured only by the attitudes and 
interests developed in the people for 
undertaking experiments in new and 
better ways of living. Negatively, the 
process should lead to the shedding of 
old reactionary habits of thought and 
action and wrong values of content- 
ment. Social Education was to play a 
vital role in creating this urge for a 
good life. But the pattern of Social 
Education continued to be the old class 
run on the grant-in-aid basis which did 
not have the making of a popular 
movement. Hence in 1958-59, the Mass 
Literacy Campaign was conceived and 
launched with a slightly variant. pattern, 
Every Block was to organise at least 
40 classes comprising 25 illiterates each 
who were to be made literate at the 
end of a two months’ intensive work in 
the classes. Instead of the usual grants 
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per adult made literate the Social 
Worker conducting the class under the 
campaign was paid a fixed honorarium 
of Rs. 100. Special reading cards were 
prepared, but the results were again 
not impressive. Only 39,527 adults 
were made literate and the old grant- 
in-aid classes resumed their work at 
the’ end of the campaign. 


It was gradually being realised that 
the mere opening of a class which 
would start fitfully here and there, and 
work almbst in isolation for some time 
and then peter out, often without any 
substantial result, was not the right 
thing to do. It left the Social Worker 
high and dry when the adults abruptly 
decided to part company with him. If 
he could be given a steady job and a 
regular income, probably he would 
work better. Therefore, Social Educa-, 
tion Centres are now encouraged with 
the worker in charge of the Centre re- 
ceiving a fixed salary of Rs. 10 per 
month plus Rs. 5 per month for con- 
tingencies. This institutionalised pat- 
tern of Social Education replacing the 
old aided classes is being tried out and 
it is too early to assess it. But it is 
obvious that the new pattern cannot 
assume the proportions of a mass move- 
ment. 


During this period of the Second 
Five-Year Plan, to be exact in 1958-59, 
the Education Inspector of Satara Dis- 
trict first conceived the idea of taking, 
the movement to the masses and mak- 
ing them adopt it. He conceived the 
village as a big family, appealed to its 
leaders and subtly touched their village 
pride. He placed the idea of cent per 
cent literacy squarely before them and 
challenged them to achieve it. He also 
placed the ideals of the village unity, 
enlightenment and general well being 
before them. Doubtless, he selected the 
right type of villages, but his approach 
was different. He asked them to edu- 
cate their less fortunate brothers and 
sisters and remove the blot of illiteracy 
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from their village. And they responded 
splendidly and with enthusiasm. They 
organised the classes, enrolled the illi- 
terates, made seating arrangements in 
each lane and street, both for men and 
women, provided the needed material 
—chalk (or charcoal!) charts, books 
and lanterns or lamps. They supervis- 


ed the classes and enforced attendance 


and organised constructive works’ pro- 
gramme of building roads, wells, school 
buildings, gutters, Mandirs ete. The 
annual figure of 3,000 neo-literates 
jumped to 11,000 in that year. In 
1959-60, that figure nearly doubled it- 


self and reached the mark of 21,000 


literates. The movement generated en- 


_thusiasm as it gathered momentum. It 


changed the people’s outlook, for a new 
mental horizon dawned on them. Then 
the Inspector conceived the idea of the 
Gram Gaurav Samarambh (the Village 
Achievement Celebration), a fitting 
celebration to commemorate the 
attainment of cent per cent literacy. It 
is impossible to witness this celebra- 
tion without being moved by the tre- 
Mendous enthusiasm it represents. Not 
only does the entire village with all its 
men, women and children in their 
best attire turn out for the occasion and 
decorate the procession route, the dais 


and the pandal, but villagers from round 


about also join so that it is easily an 
audience of 5,000 to 10,000 folks. 
Women, who not very long ago, 
Observed purdah and rarely, if ever, 
attended a public meeting, turn up in 
full force and actually address the 
audience on selected topics of health, 
child care, education and family 
Planning. It is most impressive to see 
old and middle-aged and orthodox- 
looking women, some of them Harijans, 
Walk up to the mike and deliver short 
Speeches, although these have been 


learnt by rote. Some of them get the. 


Stage fright, falter and drop out after 
two or three sentences. Even this 
apparent failure heightens the tremen- 
ous effect of the movement in uplift- 


ing the masses from the depths of 
obscurity and ignorance. Poems and 
Songs are recited and a public test con- 
vinces everyone of the genuineness of 
the attainment of literacy. Then the 
solemn ceremony of lighting the 
lamps (symbolically of knowledge) of 
all the neo-literates takes place and 
they take the following oath: 


“In the name of the village deity, we 
solemnly swear that we shall maintain 
our literacy, we shall send our children 
to school regularly and give them suffi- 
cient education; we shall double the 
agricultural produce during the Plan 
period, and shall maintain the unity of 
our village and achieve all-sided deve- 
lopment of our village”, 


And in the year 1960-61, the achieve- 
ment figure reached the staggering 
number of 1,09,000 made literate in this 
district. 


Organisation 

How do they organise it and what do 
they teach ? The organisation is simple. 
A Gram Shikhshan Executive Commit- 
tee consisting of 10 to 15 leaders such 
as the Patil, the Talati, the Sur'panch, 
the Chairman of the local school com- 
mittee, the Chairman of the village co- 
operative society, the headmaster of the 
school and a lady member is set up. 
The Surpanch is the president of the 
Committee and the Headmaster of the 
Primary School, its Secretary. Among. 
the main functions of the Committee 
are (i) to draw up lists of illiterate 
adults betwen 14 and 50 years of age 
in the village, (ii) draw up lists of 
educated persons who can run the 
classes, (iii) make seating arrangements 
for the classes, (iv) assign teachers for 
these classes, (v) fix the timing of the 
classes, (vi) supervise the classes and 
enforce attendance, (vii) provide 
equipment—blackboards or substitutes, 
chalk or charcoal, lamps, lanterns and 
charts. The main emphasis on the 
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syllabus is on reading but writing 
simple sentences is also aimed at. A 
little arithmetic is taught but more 
attention is paid to personal habits, like 
cleanliness and great emphasis is laid 
on progressive methods of farming, co- 
operation and general development. 


It will be seen that this goes much 
beyond literacy and tries to develop a 
new outlook of clean, healthy, en- 
lightened. and united villages. The 
Gram Gaurav Samarambh cannot be 
organised unless in addition to cent per 
cent literacy, the village has achieved 
complete cleanliness of its roads, wells, 
buildings etc., established good drain- 
age and built roads and gutters and 
made facilities for drinking water. As 
a result of the Mohim, the village 


library and reading room, the Youth - 


Club, the Mahila Mandal, the Farmers’ 
Club, the Co-operative Society and 
similar institutions look up and get 
vitalised. The oath that the neo- 
literate takes commits him to support 
general education and ‘ensures regular 
attendance of his children at the school. 
Community support for compulsory 
education, village -school building, 
amenities etc: is now easily forth- 
coming. As many as 300 Basic schools 
in the district received gifts of land for 
taking up agriculture as the main craft. 


Encouraged by the outstanding 
achievements in Satara. district, the 
State Government launched the 
general campaign on 17th April, 1961 
and although the State-wide movement 
is still in its infancy, it has shown great 
“potentialities. Preliminary ‘survey re- 
vealed the fact that we have still 120 
lakhs of illiterate adults in the State 
and at the rate of producing 10 lakhs 
of literates by the end of March 1962, 
the target for this year, it will take at 
least 12 years for a total eradication of 
illiteracy. A movement like the one 
under study takes time to gather 
momentum, -and it is hoped that the 
rate of 10-lakhs a year will be stepped 
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‘thusiasm has to be 


up as we go along. Not much work 
could be done during the monsoon, but 
preliminary reports show. that in ths 
initial stages as many as 6,93,000 adults — 
had been enrolled. 72,000 of these adults 
have already achieved literacy and 
during the short period of April- 
October 1961, as many as 110 villages 
have registered cent per cent literacy, 
The Ministers of the State have 
attended a number of Gram Gaurav 
Ceremonies, many of which would 
follow now. 


Not that it is all smooth sailing and 
no difficulties. There are plenty. Great 
tact is required in making the right ~ 
approach to the villages. For one thing, 

a village marked for its unity and en- 
selected first, 
“problem” villages being left for a later 
effort. Some villages have also 
“problem” adults who are not amen- 
able to persuasion. They can be tackled 
at a later stage. Then there are other 
difficulties such as a migratory popula- 
tion. At the district level, team work of 
the officers of all the Departments, is 
of the utmost importance and a neces 
sary pre-requisite for all success. In 
particular, the support of the Revenue 
Department is of the greatest value and 
the lead this Department gives to the 
Mohim, sets the pace. A supporting 
movement of Swavlambi Scouts al 
Guides has also to the built up; it is 
these Scouts and Guides who volunteer 
to organise and run the classes. Then 
keeping up the literacy presents a new 
problem. It is all but too easy now to 
produce the literate adult but to keep 
up their literacy, we need short, simple 
and suitable booklets especially written 
to cater for the new reading clientele. 
It is proposed to bring out 30 booklets 
by the end of this year for this purpose. 
_ The story of the Gram Shikhshan 
Mohim would have been interesting at 
any time, but it is most interesting now 
when all the resources of the country 
are strained for numerous schemes O 
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development needing finance and 
foreign exchange. It may be noted that 
the Mohim is producing all the new 
literates in their hundreds of thousands 
at literally no cost to the public Ex- 
chequer. It is the people who arrange 
for the classes and their equipment 
and provide for the voluntary worker. 
Of course, they spend money on it. But_ 
it is our rough estimate that the people’s 
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per capita cost of a literate adult is Re. 
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less of public money! 
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Compulsory Primary Education was 
introduced in the Punjab State with 
effect from the 1st April, 
Drive in 1961. Compulsion has 
Punjab been introduced age-wise 

- and not area-wise. In the 
first year (1961-62) of the Third Five- 
Year Plan, compulsion has been intro- 
duced on the children (both boys and 
girls) of the age-group 6-7 years. 
In the second year of the Third Plan, 
children of age-group 6—8 years will 
be brought to schools. In the third 
year (1963-64) children of the age-group 
6—9 years, during the fourth year 
ea age group 6—10 and during 
the fifth year (1965-66) of the Third 
Five Year Plan, children in the age- 
group 6—11 years will be directed to 
attend the. schools. 


The current year is the first year 
during which compulsion has been in- 
troduced in the age-group 6-7 years. 
Prior to the introduction of compulsion, 
60 to 70 per cent of boys and 39 per cent 
of girls were in schools. With a view 

_to bringing more children into schools 
and achieving the national target, a 
one-week campaign for the enrolment 
of pupils was launched in the State 
during the month of May 1961, from 
the Ist May to the 8th May. The orga- 
nisational preliminary arrangements 
were made well in advance and neces- 
sary detailed instructions were issued 
K Pene officers at the district 
evel. ' 
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Enrolment 


di ation today. 


The following methods were adopted 
for the campaign:— 


(a) Detailed instructions were issued 
to all the District Education Officers in 
the State well in advance. 


(b) Three meetings of all the District 
Inspectors and District Inspectresses of 
Schools in the State were organised at 
the Directorate to orient them for the 
campaign. 

(c) Parbhat Pheris and Processions 
of school children with shouting of 
slogans like “Send your children to 
schools” and singing of songs in the 
morning every day during the period 
of programmes were organised. Special 
measures were taken to bring in more 
girls to schools and an intensive propa- 
ganda was carried out in favour of co- 
education. 

(d) In rural areas door-to-door can- 
vassing to persuade parents and guar- 
dians to send their children to schools 
was made. Every parent/guardian was 
requested by the teacher in person to 
send his/her child to school. 


(e) In villages, mass meetings were 
organised by the heads of the institu- , 
tions which were addressed by promi- 
nent and influential persons. Such per- 
sons were requested to deliver lectures 
for the benefit of education, specially 
for girls and to impress upon the people 
to send their children to schools. 


(f) Cultural activities as dramas, 
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playlets and Skits ete. were organised 
in the evenings having some bearing 
on the subject which ended with the 
reciting of poems. Services of students 
of secondary schools and colleges were 
utilised for door-to-door canvassing. 


The tentative programme commenc- 
ed with Prabhat Pheris, door-to-door 


‘propaganda and ended with mass meet- 


ings and cultural programmes in the 
evening. 

(g) To make this programme a suc- 
cess, the Deputy Commissioners in the 
State were requested to extend every 


kind of help and cooperation to the- 


District Inspectors and District Inspect- 
resses of Schools. A request was also 
made to the Deputy Commissioners to 
direct Block Development and Pan- 
chayat Officers to give every co-opera- 
tion to the District Educational Officers. 
The Director of Public Relations, 
Punjab was also approached to direct 
all the District Public Relation Officers 
for extending help and cooperation and 
giving wide publicity to the pro- 
gramme. At every step the village pan- 
chayats and local communities were 
taken into confidence. 


The Department have a provision of 
Rs. 30,000 in the budget for publicity 
campaign and enrolment drives. Out of 


‘this provision the following three prizes 


of the value of Rs. 200 each per district 
have been instituted during the year 
1961-62: 

(i) One prize for the total best enrol- 
ment of students of the age-group 6-7 
years. 


(ii) One prize for the best enrolment _ 


of girls of the age-group 6-7 years, and 

(iii) One prize for the best attend- 
ance figures at the end of the year in 
Tespect of the children of the age-group 

-7 years. 

These prizes will be given to the Pan- 
chayat in which the School is situated, 
to be spent on the improvement of the 
School. One School is not allowed to 
Compete for more than one prize. 


As a result of the campaign, the en- 
rolment in the first primary class has 
increased, for the first time, at an un- 
precedented rate in the State of Punjab 
since Partition. At present, after the 
introduction of compulsion, the number 
of children in the first primary class in 
Government Schools is 7,85,395 (4,74,306 
boys and 3,11,089 girls) while the State 
had 3,74,125 (2,43,794 boys and 1,380,831 
girls) children in the first primary class 
on the 31st March, 1961 i.e, prior to the 
introduction of free and compulsory 
primary education. This shows that the 
enrolment in the first primary class 
has increased by 4,11,270 (2,30,512 boys 
and 1,80,758 girls). The rate of increase 
is about 110 per cent. The number of 
boys has gone up by about 95 per cent 
and the increase in the number of girls 
is 139 per cent. 


* 
The State Government has taken a 
decision to implement the programme 
of Compulsory Primary 


Compulsory Education to all children 
ce, aie agen EN 
EA leaving a margin of 10 


per cent during the Third 
Five-Year Plan period. Compulsory 
Primary Education Bill was passed by 
both the Houses of Legislature during 
1960-61 and it became an act. Imple- 
mentation will be done as per a phased 
programme. During 1961-62 compul- 
sion will be enforced to the next age 
group during the coming years in such 
a way that by 1965-66, it will cover 
children of age group 6-11. ; 
An enumeration of children who will 
come under the age group 6-7 during 
1961-62 has been made. Enforcement 
has been given effect to from August 
1, 1961. According to reports received 
the enrolment position is quite satisfac- 
tory, and to exceed the enrolment target 
of 90 per cent of the children of the 
age group 6-7 may not be difficult. With 
the object of making the local people 
take more interest in the school, Better- 
ment Committees have been constitut- 
ed, one for every school. With the co- 
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operation of the local people the Com- 
mittees are expected to do a good lot 
for effecting improvements in the con- 
dition of the schools. 

* 


The following are some of the deve- 
lopments in the field of primary educa- 


Primar tion in Orissa during 
n the quarter ending 30th 
in Orissa September, 1961. 


(a) Under the scheme 
of “Introduction of one-year condensed 
course training for primary school tea- 
chers”, ten centres were opened in ten 
high schools in the State to impart 
training to the primary school teachers 
who have passed class IX or have had 
five years or more experience as 
teachers. 


(b) Government sanction for launch- 
ing a State-wide enrolment drive during 
the month of November, 1961 was re- 
ceived. The District Inspectresses were 
instructed to make all preliminary 
arrangements in this connection. 

(c) The State Government sanction- 
ed the creation of 200 merit-cum- 
poverty scholarships for students pass- 
ing the Upper Primary and Junior 
Basic Examinations. 

(d) The Scheme of “Orientation of 
Primary schools towards the Basic Pat- 
tern” was sanctioned this year and a 
sum of Rs. 5 lakhs was provided for 
the purpose. Steps are being taken to 
implement the scheme. 

(e) A sum of Rs. 10,000 for improve- 

_ ment of existing old elementary train- 
ing schools in the State was sanctioned. 
This grant is proposed to be sent for 
the purchase of library books, furniture 
and teaching equipments. 

(f) The post of 3,000 primary school 
teachers was sanctioned this year out 
of which 1,000 would be employed in 
newly opened primary schools and 2,000 
as additional teachers in the existing 
schools. The distribution of schools 
district-wise was made and communi- 
cated to the authorities concerned. : 

(g) The State Government decided 
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that the management and control of 
primary schools in the Block areas 
should be transferred to the control of 
Panchayat Samitis. 

* 


Till the end of the Second Five Year 
Plan, Midday Meals scheme in Mysore 


State was being imple- 
Handing over mented by the Depart- 
Midday Meal ment Officers with the 
Schemes to co-operation of the pub- 
Taluk Boards Jic. As a first step in the 


policy of decentralisation 
from 1961-62, this scheme in rural areas 
has been transferred to the Taluka 
Boards. With this transfer, it is hoped 
that it will be possible to create greater 
enthusiasm in the local people. 
* 


Recent activities in 

Secondary Edu- the field of Second- 
cation in Orissa ary Education in Orissa 
included the follow- 


ing :— 
<a) A sum of Rs. 3,024 was sanction- 
ed for payment of financial assistance 
to students who were affected by the 
floods of 1960 and the amount was 
placed at the disposal of the heads of 
institutions to which the students 
belong for disbursement. 

(b) Three new Government 
high schools and 24 girls’ middle Eng- 
lish schools were opened in the State 
during the quarter. 

(c) A site was selected by Director 
of Public Instruction, Orissa in consul- 
tation with the Revenue authorities for 
construction of the buildings of a new 
training college which is expected to 
be started from July, 1962 at Sam- 
balpur. 


* 
Arrangements for the functioning of 
an English teachers’ Training Institute 
have been completed. It 


Secondary is expected that the Ins- 
Education in titute will start function- 
West Bengal ing shortly. The British 


Council have agreed to 
lend the services of experts to run the 
Institute. The State Government 18 
contemplating to extend the scope of 


girls’ - 


a 


re 
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the contents training course for the 
teachers of Physics, Chemistry and Bio- 
logy by including it in two more col- 
leges. The possibility of extending the 
period of training to nine months (one 
academic session) is also being ex- 
plored. 
A Hindi Shikshak Training College 
under’ Com sponsored Scheme. for 
the training of teachers 
Hindi Shikshak of Hindi ae started at 


Training Gulbarga during the year 
College 1961-62. The annual 
intake capacity of this 


Institution is 80 including deputed 
teachers. The course extends to a period 
of one year. The private candidates get 
a stipend of Rs. 30 per month for a 
period of 10 months in the year. This 
college is started mainly with the object 
of giving training to the Hindi teachers 
who have the necessary qualifications 
in Hindi in the methods of teaching the 
subjects in high schools. This has be- 
come necessary, since Hindi is a subject 
of compulsory study in classes VI to X 
in all high schools in the State as per 
the new higher secondary curriculum. 
* 


Mysore State took a bold step in in- 
troducing a new higher secondary 
curriculum in the eighth 
Standard of all high 
schools in the State’ from 
1960-61. This is to be ex- 
tended to higher classes 
3 in stages. The introduc- 
tion of this curriculum will be complet- 
ed by 1963-64 in all high schools which 
are permitted to have the eleventh 
Standard. It is expected that about 40 
to 50 per cent of the high schools in this 
State will have the eleventh standard 
during 1963-64. The syllabus of the 
eleventh standard is equal to that of 
the pre-University class and hence it is 
necessary that the eleventh standard 
is handled by teachers having higher 
qualifications. To staff the schools 
having eleventh standard with teachers 
of higher qualification provision has 
been made in the Third Plan for the 


Deputation of 
Teachers for 
Post-Graduate 
Courses 


deputation of 350 teachers in service 
for the M.A., M.Sc., and M.Com. courses. 
During 1961-62, 140 teachers have 
already been deputed ‘from Govern- 
ment, Local Board and Aided High 
Schools to the two universities in the 
State. 
* 


A notable development in the Mysore 


State during the Second Five-Year 

Plan period has been the 
Subject creation of the posts of 
Inspectors Subject Inspectors. Ex- 
in Mysore perience had shown that 


the Inspecting Officers, 
who were entrusted with the task of 
the inspection work of teachers taking 
several subjects in the high school 
class, had neither time to do full 
justice to this item of work nor were 
they qualified to give guidance in the 


-subjects in which they were not qualifi- 


ed in their degree courses. Though 
inspection work was being done, effec- 
tive guidance was lacking. It was felt 
that guidance in both the contents and 
method was very essential specially at 
the high school stage. To give guidance 
to teachers in their subjects and to 
assess their work, teachers who had spe- 
cialised in subjects like English, Mathe- 
matics, and Science, and who had long 
teaching experience, were appointed as 
Subject Inspectors during 1959-60 in 
two out of the five divisions of the State - 
as an experimental measure. Subject 
Inspectors for English, Regional Lan- 
guage, General Science including 
Mathematics, Humanities and Assistant 
Superintendent of Physical Education 
were appointed. Since this scheme was 
found to work. satisfactorily, it was ex- 
tended to the other divisions of the 
State during 1961-62. There are now 
25 such officers, five in each Division. 
The Subject Inspectors go in a team 
for inspection of a school along with 
the Deputy Director of Public Instruc- 
tion or District Educational Officer or 
independently. Greater emphasis is 
laid on guidance. They assess the work 
of the teacher in the classroom in detail. 
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In addition to this they look into the 
correction work done by the teachers 
and give instructions where necessary. 
Demonstration lessons are also given 
by them. They also organise week-end 
‘seminars in their subjects at different 
places in their jurisdiction. These 
week-end seminars are attended b 
teachers working in the local hig 
schools as well as from schools nearby. 
The main items for discussion at these 
seminars will be improvement in the 
methods of teaching the subjects. 
* 

A draft new syllabus for the B.T. 
Course under the Burdwan University 
was prepared by the 


Teaco Government Training 
Training College, Hooghly and was 
Institutions in  SUbmitted to the Vice- 
West Bengal Chancellor. The new 


syllabus is likely to be 
introduced in the academic session 
1962-63. This has been prepared keep- 
ing in view the requirements of the up- 
graded schools, Seminars, workshop, 
teaching practices, and school visits 
were organised, at the Post-Graduate 
Basic Training College, Banipore. The 
themes of the two seminars were 
“Observing Basic Education Week” and 
“Gandhiji’s Philosophy, Life and Edu- 
cational Programmes”. Teaching prac- 
tice and the Workshop on Audio-Visual 
Aids were organized simultaneously so 
as to accommodate the optimum num- 
ber of educational activities at a time. 
The year-round celebration of Rabindra 
Centenary began in this quarter. An 
elaborate programme was drawn up to 
make it as broad-based and varied as 
possible, including in it cultural, edu- 
cational, philanthropic and recreational 
activities. 


Another Special feature in the form 
of social work of the fourth grade per- 
sonnel of the post-Graduate Basic 
Training College, Banipore was the 
opening of a co-operative for those 
belonging to the low income group. 
The Research Department of the Post- 
Graduate Basic Training College was 
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engaged with the construction of objec- 
tive and short answer tests, administra- 
tion of Intelligence and Science achieve- 
ment tests to schools sampled for the 
purpose. 

To orientate school teachers in the 
programme of Community Develop- 
ment and including certain items of 
Community Development in the sylla- 
bus of regular courses of study in the 
training institutions, seminars of three 
days’ duration of the heads of the tea- 
chers’ training institutions of primary 
and Basic stages were held at the 
Mukhya Sevikas’ Training Centre (So- 
cial Education Organisers’ ‘Training 
Centre), Sriniketan from 18th to 20th 
June, 1961. The Seminars were follow- 
ed by one month’s training of teacher 
educators from 25th June to 24th July, 
1961. 


The State Government sanctioned a 
scheme for providing training in music, 
especially in Rabindra Sangeet and 
Folk music, to the teachers of Basic 
schools, primary schools, including pre- 
Basic schools and Social Education Cen- 
tres, particularly in the Community 
Development Blocks. Fifty posts of 
music instructors were sanctioned for 
the purpose. 


A Physical Training Camp for women 
teachers in primary and junior Basic 


schools was organise 
Physical with 32 teachers from 
Education and different districts of the 
Youth Welfare State. The camp lasted 
in West Bengal for 30 days. A total sum 


of Rs. 2,41,000 was sanc- 
tioned to 81 educational institutions 
towards the purchase of playing fields 
and sports equipment. 
* 


During the period from the 30th 
June to the 30th September, 1961 the 
Bureau issued 492 letters 


Students’ in reply to the queries 
Information made by students about 
Bureau: Utkal various courses of stu- 
University dies, offer of scholarships, 


admission to various en 
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gineering institutions and admission to 
the examinations of the university as 
non-collegiate candidates. 131 students 
personally visited the Bureau to refer 
to the prospectuses and courses of study 
of foreign and Indian Universities. 

* 


Inaugurating the fifth meeting of the 
All-India Council of Elementary Edu- 
cation on October 30, 


All India 1961 Shri Prem Kirpal, 
Council for Educational Adviser to 
Elementary -the Government of India, 
Education stated that from the pro- 


gress of recent enrolment 
in some of the States it could be hoped 
that the Third Plan target of enrolling 
153 lakhs of additional children in 
classes I—V could be achieved. 

Shri Kirpal’ said that the available 
data regarding implementation of the 
elementary education programme 
during the first year of the Third Plan 
showed that an excellent beginning had 
been made.: Punjab had achieved out- 
standing results bringing into schools 
about 4.1 lakhs more children in one 
year only as against the target of 6 
lakhs children for the Third Five Year 
Plan as a whole. 

Outlining the steps taken for improv- 
ing the remuneration of primary tea- 
chers the Union Education Secretary 
said that a recent Study by the Minis- 
try revealed that the average salary of 
primary teacher has risen from about 
Rs. 387 a year in 1946-47 to about Rs. 815 
a year in 1960-61. Shri Kirpal said that 
the Ministry of Education was request- 
ing the State Governments to have a 
programme of equalising the dearness 
allowance and to see that no discrimi- 
nation was made in this respect bet- 
ween primary teachers in Government 
schools and those working with local 
authorities or in private schools. 

Also on the question of providing pen- 
sionary benefits to primary teachers 
the Union Ministry of Education had 
carried out the study and had found 
that it was possible to adopt a scheme 
of this type without incurring any large 


expenditure during the Third Five Year 
Plan. The results of this study were 
being finalised and would shortly be cir- 
culated to the State Governments. Shri 
Kirpal described as “bold and com- 
mendable” the decision of the Govern- 
ernment of Madras to introduce the 
Triple Benefit Scheme extending the 
benefit of pension, provident fund and 
insurance to primary teachers. 


Shri Kirpal also announced that a 
nation-wide movement was_ being 
launched on Children’s Day (Novem- 
ber 14) to rouse community interest in 
schools so as to provide, among other 
things, buildings, equipment and mid- 
day meals. 

The Union Education Secretary told 
the Council that the recently establish- 
ed National Council of Educational Re- 
search and Training was now consider- 
ing the appointment of a study group 
for examining the problem of training 
of primary teachers. 


During its two-day session the Coun- 
cil considered among other matters, 
measures to effect qualitative improve- 
ments in the training of elementary tea- 
chers, increased grants for incentive 
schemes, special programmes for girls 
education, mid-day meals for sc ool 


„children and provision for the teaching 


of Hindi in Primary Schools. 
* 

Inaugurating the Ninth meeting of 
the National Council for Rural Higher 
Education in New Delhi, 
Dr. K. L. Shrimali, Union 


National l 
Council for Minister of Education, 
Rural Higher emphasised the need for 
Education creating an autonomous 


body to look after the 
more academic and day-to-day matters 
relating to the Rural Institutes. 


Dr. Shrimali said that while the Ins- 
titutes were young it was necessary 10 
provide guidance for them from within 
the Ministry, but in the long run it was 
not desirable for a Government Depart- 
ment to control the affairs of the Insti- 
tutes. He therefore thought that in 
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revising the constitution of the National 
Council, the possibility should be con- 
sidered of giving it greater autonomy 
so that it might function as an indepen- 
dent body. The autonomous body, the 
Minister suggested, should look after 
the growth and development of exami- 
nations at Rural Institutes, frame sylla- 
buses and curricula and provide overall 


supervision and guidance to these 
bodies. 
The National Council for Rural 


Higher Education was holding a two- 
day session from November 2, 1962, to 
consider, among other matters, the 
phasing of the development programme 
of Rural Institutes during the Third 
Plan period. 

Items on the agenda included, the 
report on the selection of new rural 
institutes, organisation of the tutorial 
system and library science in the Insti- 
tutes, report on the recognition of the 
Diploma in Rural Services and the em- 
ployment position and the selection of 
rural institutes for starting post- 
Diploma courses. 
A * 


National Awards were given to 85 


teachers from all over India this year 
for their outstanding ser- 


National ‘vice, at a special func- 
Awards to tion held at New Delhi 
Teachers on October 31, 1961. Of 


those who received the 
awards,, 44 were teachers of primary 
schools, and 41 teachers of secondary 
schools. The Vice-President of India, 
Dr. Radhakrishnan, gave away the 
awards, 


In his address Dr. Radhakrishnan, 
appealed to the teachers to adopt a 
modernist attitude and a progressive 
outlook and not to confine themselves 
to narrow grooves. The teachers must 

, know what this country stands for and 
must be able to communicate that vita- 
lity, not merely instruction. 


Emphasising the role of teachers in 
the schemes of social reconstruction in 
the country, Dr. Radhakrishnan said 
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that the teacher must inspire his pupils 
with a love of virtue and goodness and 
abhorrence of cruelty and violence. The 
Vice-President also pointed out the 
responsibility of the society towards the 
teachers of creating proper conditions 
for them so that they could discharge 
their duties effectively. 


The Vice-President said that inward 
wisdom and outward compassion were 
the two great qualities of an authenti- 
cally civilised man. Mere learning, he 
said, was not enough; it should be 
accompanied by wisdom. Scientific 
knowledge by itself was not all. He 
appealed to the teachers to know the 
history of our country, understand what 
constituted its greatness and spread its 
spirit to their students. 


Dr. Radhakrishnan also said that the 
students cared much for the examples 
that the teachers set. The students 
cared not merely for the instruction im- 
parted to them but also to the kind of 
life that the teachers led. 


Referring to the Government’s res- 
ponsibilities towards the teachers, the 
Vice-President gave the assurance that 
the Government would do what it could 
and would also indent upon private 
benefactions so as to make the teachers 
feel that they were a respected section 
of the community. 


Dr. K. L. Shrimali, Union Education 
Minister, who spoke on this occasion re- 
ferred to some important schemes insti- 
tuted this year for the benefit of the 
teachers. The first was to give scholar- 
ships to the talented children of pri- 
mary and secondary teachers. Under 
this scheme a total of 500 fresh scholar- 
ships would be awarded each year on 
an All-India basis for the courses of 
studies which the selected scholars 
wished to follow. The scholarships once 
awarded would be tenable from the 
start of the university course till the 
end of the chosen course of study. The 
Government of India had also decided 
to give loan scholarships to intelligent 
and deserving students in addition to 
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National Scholarships. In the matter 
of repayment of loans:a rebate of 10 per 
cent would be allowed for every year of 
service put in the teaching profession. 


Another scheme was the establish- 
ment of a Trust known as the National 
Foundation for Teachers’ Welfare to 
channelise private philanthropy for pro- 
viding assistance to teachers in indigent 
circumstances. As a small token of 
their goodwill the Government of India 
had also agreed to give a donation of 
Rs. 5 lakhs for this scheme. The State 
Governments associated with this 
scheme were also expected to make a 
generous gesture. An appeal was also 
being made to the public for generous 
donations. 


THE FOREIGN SCENE 


The hopes of Commonwealth Minis- 
ters for the success of the Common- 
wealth Scholarship and 
Fellowship Plan which 
they conceived at the 
Commonwealth Trade 
and Economic . Confer- 
ence at Montreal in 1958 
; have been fully realised 
in the Plan’s first year. This is reported 
in the First Annual Report on the Plan, 
published on 14th November 1961. The 
Report, which has been prepared 
by the Association of Universities 
of the British Commonwealth for 
the Commonwealth Education Liaison 
Committee, gives. an account of the 
progress of the Plan to 31st March 1961. 


The Montreal Conference, and the 
first Commonwealth Education Confer- 
ence at Oxford in 1959 at which the 
Plan was worked out in more detail, 
envisaged that 

“within a few years after its incep- 
tion the programme would cover 
some thousand Commonwealth 
scholars and fellows”. 


By 31st March 1961 this level of 1,000 
scholarships and fellowships current at 
any one time (corresponding to 500 new 
awards. annually) had been assured, for 


Commonwealth 
Scholarship 
Plan Fulfils 
Expectations 


13 Commonwealth countries and colo- 
nial and dependent territories were in- 
viting nominations at an annual rate 
of 525 awards as  follows:—United 
Kingdom 250, Canada 125, Australia 50, 
New Zealand 11, the Union of South 
Africa 10, India 50, Pakistan 13, Ceylon 
3, Malaya. 6, the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland 2, East Africa (jointly 
instituted by the Governments of 
Kenya, Tanganyika and Uganda) 2, 
Hong Kong 2 and Malta 1. A number 
of other countries are known to be con- 
sidering the institution of awards. 


In the period under review all these 
countries held competitions for their 
awards and many of them were already 
by March 1961, in the midst of their 
second selection operation. By the time 
the second Commonwealth Education 
Conference meets at New Delhi in 
January 1962, the United Kingdom and 
Canada will have begun their third 
selection operation for awards tenable 
from September/October 1962. 


During the period covered by this 
Report 335 Scholarships and Fellow- 
ships were offered and accepted and 
over 250 successful candidates took up 
awards in seven different countries. By 
January 1962 it is expected that over 
700 students will be studying under the 
auspices of the Plan. Both in its written 
and in its tabular sections the Report 
emphasises the catholicity of the Plan 
and the breadth of opportunities offer- 
ed. Just over half of the 335 awards so 
far accepted have been for study in 
science and technology. 


The fact that over 22,000 applications 
were made for the various awards offer- 
ad in this first year gives an indica- 
tion of the demand for higher educa- 
tion in the Commonwealth, and the re- 
ports from the various countries show 
that the Plan is going a long way to 
meeting their needs. Some difficulties, 
mostly administrative, have arisen, 
mainly in connection with differing 
academic years, and certain „countries 
have indicated that an extension of the 
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Plan to include more study at under- 

graduate level and of subjects outside 

university curricula such as Commerce 
would be desirable. 

* 

During the past 10 years, enrolments 

at all schools in Australia have increas- 

ed by 42 per cent, from 

1,440,000 to 2,052,000. 


“Schools Bulge” The impact on the 
Poses Teacher schools system, schools 
Training administration, the pro- 
Problem in vision of uildings, 
Australia books, equipment, tea- 


chers and teacher train- 

ing to supply sufficient 
staff to cope with the fast deve- 
loping “bulge” has presented a major 
problem that although not solved has 
been well tackled. 


The “bulge” first hit the primary 
schools in 1948 and has since extended 
right through the education system to 
university level, 


Over the 10 year period, incidentally, 
university enrolments rose by 55 per 
cent from 30,630 to 47,447 and it has 
been estimated that on the present 
trend, Australia will need at least one 
new university every two years to meet 
the demand. 


Matching the economic and social 
factors giving rise to the “schools 
bulge”, advances in teacher education 
from 1950—60 have been greater than 
in any previous decade in Australian 
history. , 

That it has been largely of necessity 
makes it none the less real, : 


_ There have been substantial increases 
in the numbers of teachers training 
colleges, students, staff, financial pro- 
visions, types of courses available, and 
Improvements in in-service training, 
selection procedures, and in the under. 
sending of oe facing teacher- 
educators and o: e soluti 
might try. eee ey 
Public demand has been a major 
factor in these improvements, inducing 
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an appropriate pressure on the Govern- 
ments concerned; in Australia educa- 
tion is administered by the State Goy- 
ernments. There have, naturally, been 
different emphasis in different States. 
In Victoria, for instance, residential 
accommodation has increased from 482 
students in 13 hostels to 1,440 students 
in 32 hostels. There has also been an 
increase in residential facilities in New 
South Wales. 


All States, except New South Wales, 
have introduced bursaries for prospec- 
tive teachers and student allowances 
have been greatly improved. 


Active recruiting campaigns, and 
financial inducements, have put all the 
States in a good position to meet the 
demand, on present trends, for primary 
teachers. 


The supply of teachers for secondary 
schools, however, is not so good. 


In fact, the demand has so far exceed- 
ed supply that there has been a rever- 
sal of the custom that secondary tea- 
chers undergo a longer training course. 
Nearly all States of recent years have 
introduced emergency short courses. 


Western Australia has training 
courses that are primary in the first 
year but in the second enable the stu- 
dents to specialise in music, art, physical 
education or commercial subjects to 
teach in secondary schools. 


In Queensland, those who have com- 
pleted one year at the university may 
take a second year at the teachers’ col- 
lege and then teach in secondary 
schools. 


Victoria, New South Wales and South 
Australia have courses consisting of 
university or secondary colleges’ acade- 
mic subjects and college professional 
courses. 


In all States, the number of partly 
qualified and temporary and casual tea- 
chers employed in secondary schools has 
risen appreciably. 


E pe 
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The secondary schools, however, 
should solve their own shortage prob- 
Jem as larger numbers of students 
emerge from them during the 1960’s 
and go on to teachers’ colleges. 


= 
The number of African students in 


American colleges rose in the last year 
to 2,831, or 44 per cent 


Africa more than in 1959-60, the 
Students in Institute of International 
U.S. Rise Education reported re- 
by 44% cently. 

They were among 


69,684 foreign persons studying, teach- 
ing in American institutions. 


These figures were the highest in the 
history of the nation’s foreign study pro- 
grammes, the institute said in its annual 
report. Altogether 53,107 students from 
143 countries were enrolled in 1,666 
American colleges and universities, a 
10 per cent increase over last year. 


Other categories were: 3,636 foreign 
professors and other advanced scholars 
affiliated with 304 American institu- 
tions, 9,935 foreign physicians training 
in American hospitals, and 3,005 indus- 
trial trainees in United States corpora- 
tions. 

At the same time, 15,306 Americans 
Were reported enrolled in 540 institu- 
tions in sixty-three foreign countries, 
an increase of 12 per cent over the pre- 
vious year. The largest number, 2,420, 
were studying in France. Next were 
Canada, Mexico, Germany, and Britain. 
American faculty members were „on 
assignments in ninety-two countries. 
More than 2,200 American university 
teachers—25 per cent more than last 
year—were abroad. 

Canadian students continued to be the 
largest single contingent with 6,058. 
There were 19,222 students from the 
Far East, an increase of 12 per cent 
from last year. 

The greatest number of foreign stu- 
dents, 26,632, were undergraduates, with 
engineering study leading. Generally 


the needs of the Asian and African 
countries for rapid development 
accounted for the popularity of en- 
gineering and science study; European 
and Canadian students constituted the 
pale of the enrolment in the humani- 
ies. 

Among the states, New York and 
California led in foreign students, each 
with slightly more than 6,600. 


The University of California, with 
2,003 foreign students, led the institu- 
tional list, followed by New York Uni- 
versity, with 1,645; the University of 
Michigan, 11,521 and Columbia, 1,340. 
Howard University and the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology reported 
the highest percentage of foreign stu- 
dents. 

* 
Quietly, a new course of study 
is being presented in public high schools 
in the U.S.A. The sub- 
High Schools ject is world communism, 
and Communism what it is and how it 
Study in U.S.A. works. 
Until recently the cli- 
mate of the times was 
against such instruction. It was less 
than four years ago, for instance, that 
the American Legion reversed its long- 
standing policy against teaching any- 
thing about communism in the public 
schools. 

Now the Legion is working with the 
National Education Association on a 
programme of study about communism 
that may be offered to the public schools 
as a model course. There still are, 
however, hard pockets of resistance to 
the idea. 

Recently the magazine “The Nation’s 
Schools” ondata a poll of schcol 


„superintendents, asking: “Should a spe- 


cific course on communism be taught in 
all high schools?” 

The answers were 37 per cent no, 27 
per cent that it should be offered on an 
optional basis and only 36 per cent that 
it should be introduced. 
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A news service recorded on magnetic 
tape has recently been started by the 
French-speaking section 
of the Swiss Federation 
for the Blind. The “talk- 
ing newspaper”, which is 
to be issued ten to twelve 
; times a year, is intended 
to provide blind people with “a maxi- 
mum of joy, amusement and instruc- 
tion”. Each tape will provide 24 hours 
listening, and will contain instructive 
and recreational articles as well as news 
of the activities of the Swiss ®ederaticn 
and of similar bodies in other countries. 
(Unesco). 


“Talking 
Newspaper” 
for the Blind 


* 


The methods used in new universities 
such as Sussex to liberalise arts degrees 
has stimulated re-think- 


New Arts ing in some of the older 
Degrees foundations. In the 
in the U.K. Times Educational Sup- 


? plement of -22 Septem- 
ber Professor Baldry outlined plans at 
Southampton for avoiding over-specia- 
lisation and bridging the gap between 
departments, Since 1952 the arts curri- 
culum has kept the main features of 
the London model: honours courses 
concentrated on single subjects, though 
most of them involved some subsidiary 
or ancillary studies as well; and a 
general degree in three subjects, with 
a fourth in the first session. Nowhere 
-in this pattern, it was felt, was there a 
satisfactory place for the broader, yet 
integrated, studies which many arts 
students need and which should find a 
home in the university curriculum. The 
need was for wider studies in arts with 
the same status as specialised courses. 
The scheme which has emerged from 
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these discussions will come into full 
operation in October 1962. The division 
into “general” and “honours” will dis- 
appear, and all students entering the 
faculty, of arts at Southampton will read 
for the same B.A. degree. They will be 
candidates for honours, but those who 
do not reach even third-class honours 
may be awarded a pass. In the past stu- 
dents entering the faculty for honours 
have joined one or other departments. 
The departments will be retained as 
administrative units, but candidates for 
the-new degree will make their choice 
from a large variety of “schools”, in 
which they will either concentrate on 
one subject (including subsidiary or 
ancillary studies as an integral part of 
the course), or else take two, or more 
rarely three, subjects in combination. 
To carry the same process still further, 
and to widen the student’s understand- 
ing of what he is doing, additional 
courses outside his examination syllabus 
will be provided and—what is more im- 
portant—given a place in the time- 
table. He will be encouraged to go to 
courses on “Greek Literature” and “The 
Theory of Language”, for example, if 
he is reading English or one or more 
modern languages; and such faculty lec- 
tures or seminars, as they will be called, 
will be a valuable meeting place and 
forum for students with a variety of 
special lines. 


At present this development falls 
almost entirely within the arts faculty, 
but in the course of time something may 
be done to break down inter-faculty, as 
well as inter-departmental, barriers by 
creating combinations that bring arts 
and science together, or even arts an 
engineering. 


Philosophies of Education: 
Pure H. PHENIx; published by 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New 
York. 


_ Philosophies of Education is a collec- 
tion of thirteen articles by some lead- 
ing educators of the United States on 
various current issues and problems in 
American education at the present time. 


, The articles deal not so much with the 


actual problems themselves as with the 
concepts and philosophies which 
underlie them. The editor of the book 
has defined a “philosophy of educa- 
tion” as “any reasonably coherent set 
of values and fundamental assump- 
tions used as a basis for evaluating and 
guiding educational practice”. 


Whether people know it or not, edu- 
cational practice in any situation is 
based on some belief or assumption re- 
garding human nature, the desirable 
social order and various values that 
ought to govern the life of a commu- 
nity. It is desirable, therefore, to have 
some of these assumptions and beliefs 
made more explicit and their rightness 
or otherwise properly discussed. To 
quote the editor again, “decisions about 
education can best be made intelligent- 
ly and consistently in the light of a 
mature and reflective philosophy of 
education. Citizens cannot wisely dis- 
charge their educational responsibilities 
if they attempt to deal with separate 
issues piecemeal and without any broad 
frame of reference. Thus, educational 
philosophy is pertinent to everyone. It 


Edited by“ 


is not necessarily an abstruse technical 
discipline open only to those trained in 
the field, although there is such a spe- 
ciality and there are experts in it. Every 
person who has a reflectively held point 
of view about basic values and assump- 
tions in education has a philosophy of 
education. 


“It is important that discussions of 
education in these critical times be car- 
ried on in the light of the philosophic 
issues involved. At any more superfi- 
cial level, the true causes of disagree- 
ment will not be discerned. The cur- 
rent debates about education provide an 
unparalleled opportunity to take stock 
of ourselves, as individuals and as a 
society, in respect to the values by 
which we live and our guiding convic- 
tions about man and the world, the 
sources from which they spring, and the 
destiny toward which they tend.” 


The thirteen chapters in this book 
range widely, from, for instance, Educa- 
tion for intellectual discipline to Edu- 
cation for Freedom, from ‘A conserva- 
tive view of Education’ to “A Recon- 
structionist view of Education and so 
on. 


The book is not an attempt to arrive 
at one philosophy of education. It is 
rather a compendium of important 
views which anyone seeking to form a 
philosophy of education could use as” 
reference material. Even if it is not 
possible to abstract one compelling 
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philosophy out of the divergent views 
‘expressed in this book, the reading of 
the chapters should, at least, enable the 
interested person to view educational 
ideas and practices of other people with 
a greater measure of understanding and 
tolerance. When we seek to develop a 
national system of education, it is 
necessary to agree upon a national phi- 
losophy of education. Such an agree- 
“ment will never be unanimous and will 
also involve many compromises. But 
in order to arrive at such a national 
philosophy, a debate on various possible 
philosophies of education is greatly to 
be desired. It would be a very good 
exercise for us in India if we could get 
together some leading thinkers on edu- 
cation to state their own philosophies. 
Towards such a performance, “Philoso- 
phies of Education” should prove to be 
a very good stimulus. 


SAMUEL MATHAI 


The Roots of Crime: by Dr. EDWARD 
Grover, M.D.LL.D; published by 
Imago Publishing Co., London; 422 
pages; price 45 Shillings. 


To an average person the study of 
crime either appears as a subject which 
may as well be scrupulously avoided or 
arouses prurient interest in the crimi- 
nal and his secret world. 


The common interest in the study of 
detective novels and general crime 
literature is representative of the usual 


human curiosity to delve int i 
forbidden. = eee 


It is primarily owing to the penetrat- 
ing researches of Freud into The deep 
motive springs of human behaviour 
that some understanding of the ambi- 
valent attitude of the civilized human 
beings to the theme of crime has been 
obtained. The modern Psycho-analyst 
holds the view, that people are both 
attracted and repelled by criminal hap- 
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penings. It is mainly due to the forces . 


of repression that the anti-social primi- 
tive impulses of aggression and violence 
are driven down into the deepest re- 
cesses of the human mind only to be 
re-activated when the environmental 
stresses and strains prove too provoca- 
tive for an individual to cope with. 


Dr. Glover’s erudite exposition of the 
complex problems of crime is based 
upon the above premise. 


Being one of the top ranking practis- 
ing Psycho-analysts in England, and 
with his long experience in the study 
and treatment of Psycho-pathic behavi- 
our manifestations he shows a masterly 
grasp of the Psychiatric interpretation 
of different varieties of criminal and 
anti-social behaviour patterns. 


In order not to give an erroneous im- 
pression to the reader that all crime is 
the result of. unconscious conflicts— 
hence should be best handed by ‘benign’ 
Psycho-analysts rather than by ‘Puni- 
tive’ dispensers of Justice, namely 
magistrates and judges—Dr. Glover es- 
sentially concerns himself with what 
he calls the ‘pathological criminal’. 


He states that there are a number of 
pathological conditions in which the 
patient may indulge in episodic crimi- 
nal acts. Such abnormalities of behavi- 
our are commonly observed in Schizo- 
phrenia, mental deficiency, sexual dis- 
orders, physical disease either of the 
central nervous system or other vital 
organs, criminal compulsions in appa- 
rently normal and usually law abiding 
persons, psychopathy, alcoholism, and 
certain forms of delinquent behaviour 
among children and adults. To punish 
the victims of such mental aberrations 
is to defeat the purpose of justice, ac- 
cording to Dr. Glover, because here in 
such cases psycho-analysis can throw 
much light on the etiological factors 
responsible for the anti-social beha- 
viour patterns. 


oe Um 
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Tracing the ‘Roots of Crime’ to the 
very early period of the emotional deve- 
lopment of human personality Dr. 
Glover deals in detail with the dynamic 
factors which account for various patho- 
logical manifestations in different clini- 
cal categories of criminal behaviour. 


He emphasizes the special role of un- 
conscious guilt and the need for punish- 
ment in most of the pathological forms 
of criminality. 


Whereas the average neurotic patient 
tries to solve his unconscious conflicts 
through the symptoms of his illness, the 
criminal psycho-path projects most of 
his personality problems on his environ- 
ment, and through his uncontrolled im- 
pulsive behaviour victimizes others for 
the frustrations he would have experi- 
enced in his earlier family milieu. 


Such an individual is singularly free 
from a sense of guilt, unlike an average 
neurotic, and has frequent clashes with 
lawful authority; his emotions are un- 
stable, and notwithstanding repeated in- 
carceration at the hands of law his be- 
haviour hardly shows any corrective 
changes. 


While dealing with such criminals 
Dr. Glover makes an appeal to the re- 
presentatives of law to join hands with 
Psycho-analysts in order that they make 
a sensitive approach in understanding 
the real motives which prompt their 
criminal activities. He suggests some 
working rules for the guidance of the 
over-worked magistrates. If, when 
listening to the facts of the case, he 
finds that a previously law-abiding citi- 
zen committed an offence for very trivi- 
al and rather unaccountable reasons it 
might be quite pertinent for the magis- 
trate to consider that unconscious fac- 
tors may be responsible for the crime 
committed by the prisoner. The refer- 
ral of such cases to the psychiatric ex- 
pert for investigation may facilitate the 


difficult task of a magistrate in correctly 
dispensing justice. i 


The book deals in detail with some of 
the well-known psychiatrie disturban- 
ces in which criminal manifestations 
are frequently encountered. The diag- 
nosis, etiology and treatment of each 
entity are fully discussed. The discus- 
sion of such poorly understood behavi- 
our abnormalities as male homosexua- 
lity and prostitution are worthy of spe- 
cial study. Only a medical specialist of 
Dr. Glover’s calibre could have investi- 
gated the complex psycho-pathology of 
such conditions. 


Dr. Glover’s book should have a wide 
appeal to serious students of criminology 
law, sociology, psychology, psychiatry 
and all those persons who are called 
upon to deal scientifically with the in- 
tricate problem of inter-personal rela- 
tions and communal living. 


L. C. BHANDARI 


Lokamanya Tilak: D. V. TAHAMANKAR; 
published by John Murray; pp. 340. 


Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very heaven. 


One realises the relevance and signi- 
ficance of these lines while reading 
Tahamankar’s book on Bala Gangadhar 
Tilak, written with a strong and pro- 
nounced pro-Tilak bias. Tahamankar 
seems to have caught a great deal of 
the crusading zeal of his hero. From 
the extensive quotations he has pressed 
into service, it is obvious that a saga 
has grown round Tilak. Tahamankar 
has made a judicious choice of material, 
which is enough to build up the charac- 
ter of one of India’s greatest sons and 
martyrs. His selective, discriminating 
process in the mastery of relevant mate- 
rial is combined with coherent presen- 
tation. The topical arrangement of 
material covers the circumstances of 
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Tilak’s life. The language is simple, 
clear and occasionally impassioned, 
though not free from clumsy or faulty 
expressions. 


The total impression, made by 
Tahamankar’s book, of Tilak’s persona- 
lity is one of variety and undiminished 
vitality. It was a blend of many ele- 
ments—the educationist, the politician, 
the social reformer, the journalist and 
the savant. The irritated foreign Gov- 
ernment feared and hated him. The 
people loved and revered him for he 
gave form and direction to their hopes, 
thoughts and aspirations. Tilak was 
heroic in spirit, enduring persecution, 
calumny and imprisonment for the cause 
he held dear. Every obstacle or trial 
was only a challenge to his faith in and 
devotion to his self-chosen purpose, 
namely, the liberation of India. 


As an advocate of Swaraj, Tilak was 
not a visionary, dwelling in a cloud- 
land. His idealism was combined with 
an admirable practical sense. The 
founding of the Deccan Education 
Society, the large scale celebration of 
festivals associated with Ganapathi and 
Shivaji, the boycott movement and the 
appeal to the masses, the nation’s pulse 
—all these were the workable steps he 
took to mobilise national feeling. The 
secret of his appeal to all those who 
had ears to listen and hearts to feel lay 
in the fact that he moved and had his 
being in the impulses of service and 
sacrifice. 


Tilak is the protagonist of the book. 
The other luminaries—Gandhi, Gokhale, 
Dadabai Naoroji and many others— 
equally bright on the political firma- 
ment, enjoy but cursory or inadequate 
treatment. Tahamankar has touched on 
them in so far as they illuminate the 
character of Tilak on whom the entire 
interest is focussed. It is the figure of 
a man with a saintly character and in- 
tegrity, loftiness and singleness of pur- 
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pose, that emerges out of this book. 
Tilak’s life has many lessons for the 
country, where a variety of forces, good 
and bad, are at work. Indian youth, 
particularly, is at present drifting away 
from the anchor. Hard-won freedom 
has to be preserved and freedom, again, 
is an opportunity to carry the nation to 
higher and more fruitful levels of 
thought and action. This task of build- 
ing a better and a nobler world calls 
for the same spirit of sacrifice, devotion 
and energy which inspired men_ like 
Tilak. Tahamankar has done signifi- 
cant service in writing this centenary 
volume about Lokamanya whose life is 
an object lesson to all those interested 
in the country’s well-being. 


S. JAGDISAN 


An Outline of Experimental Education, 
by Rosert R. Rusk; published by 
MacMillan & Co., 1960; pp. 118; 
price 15 s. 


The present volume is for all practi- 
cal purposes a new publication and not 
a revised edition of the author’s well 
known book entitled Experimental 
Education. The author has been the 
Director of the Scottish Council for Re- 
search in Education for a long time. 
In this capacity he has guided numer- 
ous research projects of the Council. 


The author makes full use of his re- 
search experience in discussing the va- 
rious aspects of experimentation in the 
field of education. He has not tried to 
give exhaustive bibliography for any of 
the topics discussed as this is a very 
difficult task indeed. Traxter’s biblio- 
graphy on Reading for example runs to 
618 items. It must be mentioned how- 
ever that Dr. Rusk has taken care not 
to omit any significant reference while 
discussing a topic. 


A couple of decades back experi- 
ment in education was a doubtful acti- 
vity. Now that it is gradually invading 
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the various fields of education, the edu- 
cators cannot remain indifferent to ex- 
perimentation. In India today with the 
sudden expansion of education, educa- 
tors have to devise ways and means to 
improve the quality of teachers and 
schools. Educational research is no 
longer just theoretical work limited to 
the Faculty of Education of a Univer- 
sity. Every educator is now interested 
in the results of research. Many diffi- 
culties. confront the educational re- 
search worker in this country. Appro- 
priate tools are not available. Facilities 
for research do not exist in many 
places. Teachers who are a great help 
in research projects in Dr. Rusk’s own 
country are not yet research-minded in 
this country. The need for investiga- 
tion into educational problems is not 
yet felt by our classroom teachers. The 
investigators who work in the field are 
not always clear about their objectives. 
Very often their research is pointless 
because they merely duplicate some 


“work done elsewhere. 


Educational research today is a 
highly specialised job and the research 
worker should have adequate training. 
There is. considerable literature avail- 
able now which would be useful toʻa 
research worker. Some of these are 
bulky and mot easily accessible. In the 
present volume the reader finds a 
brief but adequate treatment of the 
various aspects of experimentation. The 
author considers the basic problems 
whether experiment in the exact sense 
can be applied to education. He shows 
that although early thinkers did point 
out the difficulties of applying “experi- 
mental methods for ascertaining the 
laws of social phenomena” several 
Lewin 
among them—have succeeded in deve- 
loping useful techniques for studying 
social groups. The school is an organi- 
zation which includes many small 
working groups. The educational re- 
search worker therefore is concerned 


with studying individuals as also with 
groups of individuals. Dr. Rusk while 
discussing ‘Discipline’ has tried to pre- 
sent to the reader the problem of 
studying the behavioural structure of a 
class. In this context he has briefly des- 
cribed the sociometrie techniques deve- 
loped by Moreno. There are many 
opportunities for teachers in this coun- 
try to apply these techniques in order 
to study group behaviour in the class- 
room. Very little has been done here 
in this direction. It would be interest- 
ing to study the affective aspects of 
children’s behaviour and see how these 
affect academic work. Much of our re- 
search work has been connected with 
tool making but there are other types 
of. research which are equally - impor- 
tant. It is necessary to draw the atten- 
tion of research workers to these. 


The author has included the follow- 
ing topics for detailed discussions: 
~ Buildings and Equipment; School orga- 
nisation; the curriculum; the Learning 
process; Discipline. In discussing each 
of these topics the author has selected 
a few important problems in the area 
and reviewed several investigations, 
thus giving a clear idea to the reader 
what further research is possible in the 
field. ; 


Dr. Rusk’s presentation of the sub- 
ject matter is concise -and clear. The 
book will be of use to the advanced 
students of education as also to the re- 
search workers. The reader who wants. 
to be familiar with the latest ideas and 
techniques in educational experimenta- 
tion will find references to Lewin, Hull, 
.Moreno, Fisher and many others. 


Very few books of this size (it runs 
to 118 pages only) give so much use- 
ful information on the subject. We 
strongly recommend the volume to re- 
search workers, teachers, administra- 
tors and advanced students of educa- 
tion who will find useful guidance in 
planning investigations and in making 
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use of findings of investigations other 
than their own. 


P. K. Roy 


The Junior College : Progress and Pros- 
pect, by Dr. L. L. MEDSKER; pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, New York. 


The Junior College in the United 
-States of America is a product of the 
~ effort during the best part of a century 
to diversify Higher education. It has 
won for itself a distinctive place in the 
diversified system of education in the 
U.S.A. The origin of this idea can be 
traced back to various university pre- 
sidents stressing the need for a ‘bifur- 

- cated university’. During more recent 
times, the Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation appointed by President Truman 
recommended that ‘As one means of 
achieving the expansion of educational 
opportunity....the number of commu- 
nity colleges be increased and their 
activities be multiplied” Within less 
than 10 years the Committee on Edu- 
ation beyond the high school appoint- 
ed by President Eisenhower stated :— 


‘The expansion of the “2-year col- 
lege” has been one of the most motable 
developments in post-high school edu- 
cation in twentieth century America. 
....Community colleges “are not 
‘designed, however, merely to relieve 
enrolment pressures on senior institu- 
tions. They have a role and an integrity 
of their own”. 


_ But the “2-year college” did not come 
into being as the only solution to the 
problem of shifting fit students for the 
universities from among the ever- 
increasing numbers resulting -from 
‘democratised secondary education. 
Some State universities like those in 
Indiana, Wisconsin, Ohio and Pennsyl- 


vania established 2-year extension 
centres. These centres, however, 
mainly aimed at setting up comparable 


standards in fields relating to transfer 
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courses, which facilitated movement 
from the centre to the main campus, 
and did not effect any worth-while 
diversification. These attempt brought 
forward the criticism that the univer- 
sities should not saddle themselves 
with this task which would prevent 
them from being more selective in 
attempting university-level pro- 
grammes, 


The “2-year college”, also known as 
Junior College or community college 
has made great advance both in regard 
to numbers, enrolment and the diver- 
sity of its programmes, although there 
is no uniformity of pattern. It has not 
only come to stay, but it can look for- 
ward to playing an important role in 
the total life of the community. 


Dr. Medsker’s study carried out most 
scientifically and with meticulous care 
with the help of ‘cooperating institu- 
tions’ numbering 20 per cent of 342 
“2-year colleges” x 
brings out the fact that in spite of their 
inability to fulfil all expectations, the 
Junior Colleges have succeeded in re- 


placing the secondary schools as a dis-. 


tributing agency and meeting the socio- 
economic requirements of the fast- 
changing American society for high- 
level technicians and semi-profes- 
sionals. They have provided terminal 
courses to students who cannot proc 

to the university, and transfer courses 
to advanced undergraduate students 
proceeding to four-year institutions. In 
addition to providing general education 
for all students, they have aided stu- 
dents to make vocational choices and 
have also offered special courses for 
adults. Above all, they have given a 
practical shape to the view that in a 
democratic society there should be no 
educational elite and that educational 
opportunities beyond the high school 
must be equalised. The majority of 
their students, derived from lower so- 


cial brackets, either pay no fees OF 


very little and by living in their homes 


in fifteen States, - 
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or doing part-time jobs, make their stay 
in the Junior College a cheap one. The 
Colleges in turn do remedial work by 
making good their deficiencies and by 
undertaking well-planned adult educa- 
tion programmes. 


Of course the work of these colleges 
has suffered from various inadequacies. 
They have not yet fully identified 
themselves. They have not succeeded 
in fully achieving all that is expected 
of them. Their general education pro- 
grammes and counseling services leave 
much to be desired. During the next 
decade they will have to meet the chal- 
lenge of a fast-changing technological 
society. 

Indian education has a long way to 
go before it will face the problem of 
diversification in Higher education as 
intensely as America has done already. 
But there are signs to show that we 
are cognizant of it. The democratisa- 
tion of education at the lower stages 
is already creating problems of chan- 
neling the right. sort of students to the 
universities. As a result, some States 
put into effect the recommendation of 
the Sadler Commission to start four- 
year institutions by combining the last 
two years of the secondary school with 
the first two years (Intermediate) of 
the college. The experiment did not 
prove to be a great success. More re- 
cently, the secondary course has been 
extended to eleven years. The univer- 
sities have started the one-year pre- 
university course for those who wish 
to enter them after passing the Matri- 
culation examination. It is too early to 
say whether all the students passing 
the higher secondary examination will 


_ be found fit for entrance into the uni- 


versity and whether this examination 
will adequately serve the purpose of a 
terminal stage for all those who cannot 
or do not go for university education. 
It is already being felt that the post- 
higher secondary stage should be ex- 
tended by one year during which all 
students be trained to perform national 


service. It appears that sooner or later 
we shall be faced with the need for 
establishing something like a Junior 
College, which will meet. the total 
needs, of the community. 


K. C. KHANNA 


The Health of the School Child: 1958 
and 1959, Report of the Chief 
Medical Officer of the Ministry of 
Education; published by H.M.S.O. 
London 1960, pp. 231 and appen- 
dices; price 10s 6d. 


In England the responsibility for the 
medical inspection and health of school 
children lies with the Chief Medical 
Officer under the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. The reports on the health of the 
school child by the successive Chief 
Medical Officers are not only factual 
records of child health compiled from 
inspections of school and other children _ 
during the years to which they relate 
but also contain interesting and 
instructive discussions on the prin- 
ciples, practices and progress of child 
care. As such, the reports contain valu- 
able information on the efforts made 
and the results obtained in the area of 
child health. 


The scheme of school health service 
was instituted in the year 1908. In his 
report for the years 1956 and 1957. 
(published in 1958), the Chief Medical 
Officer surveyed the progress made 
under the scheme during the fifty 
years betwen 1908 and 1957. 


The report now under review covers 
the period of the two years 1958 and 
1959, dealing with the inspections of 
over four million school children in 
each of the two years. 


It is a record of better health condi- 
tions of boys and girls of school age; 
and the great majority are reported to 
be robust and healthy. 
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`- Compared to the conditions of the 
children of 1910s, those of 1950s are 
said to be better fed, clad, shod and 
cleaner. The diseases that were once 
killing or maiming children have been 
practically eradicated and the ravages 
of other diseases have been steadily 
brought under control. Under-nutrition 
of children has, for all practical pur- 
poses, ceased to be a problem. Nearly 
six million children-pupils were given 
milk in each of the two years 1958 and 
1959. The difference in physique 
between those from well-to-do families 
and poorer areas continued to decrease. 
The expectation of life at birth is 
twenty years more than what it was 
half-a-century ago. 


Tuberculosis continued to decline. 
The most marked reduction was seen 
in children of school age. The notifica- 
tion rates per hundred thousand in 
England and Wales, for groups above 

` school leaving age is four times that of 
the school age. Though the actual rates 
have steadily declined through the 
years, the ratio continues to be the 
the same as it was eight years ago. 


It is when the children grow up and 
get out into the work-a-day world that 
young people are specially vulnerable. 
This change is reflected in the sick and 
slack condition and absenteeism in the 
working force, According to the infor- 
mation furnished by the publications of 
the British Institute of Management, 
absence from work in 1960 was more 
than that in 1954. Making allowance 
for other causes for absence, there is 
need for regular health inspections of 
workers. 


Having regard to the age incidence 
of the disease the need for periodic 
X-ray check up of all teachers is 
evident. But the Chief Medical Officer 
draws attention to the report (in 1959) 
of the Adrian Committee on Radiologi- 
cal Hazards to patients, and observed 
that the acceptance of the idea of X-ray 
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examinations might be hindered by the 
fear-of possible harm due to radiation, 
which is not altogether dispelled by the 
report of the Adrian Committee. 


The report under review read with 
those for earlier years, reveals that 
during the fifty years of the operation 
of the Child Health Service Scheme, 
there have been noticeable changes in 
the pattern of ill-health and physical 
handicaps, some old ones disappearing 
or abating and new ones appearing. 


Of over two million children 
examined in the year 1959 in England 
and Wales the largest number (133/ 
1000) suffered from blindness and 
defective vision. 


Increasing attention has had to be 


given to mental health, and to afford- — 


ing help for maladjusted and handi- 
capped children through child guidance 
clinics which were increased from 162 
in 1950 to 253 in 1959. 


While tuberculosis continues to be the 
most common. cause of crippling 
children, cerebral palsy and poliomye- 
litis are now prominent. 


Tooth decay is on the increase. 
Between the years 1948 and 1958, the 
number of bad teeth increased from 4.3 
to 5.7 per child. This increase 1S 


sought to be related to the increase in- 


the per capita consumption of sugar 
which rose from 88.3 lbs. in 1948 to 
120.7 Ibs. in 1958. There figures are for 
the group comprising honey, glucose 
and white sugar. How far this apparent 
correlation is real is difficult to say- 
Experience in India where sugar Con- 
sumption, particularly white sugar con- 
sumption, is much lower appears to 
lend some support to the observed cor 


relation. Teeth decay is not (at any f 


rate, was not) a problem in India, 
judging from the report of the Bhore 
Committee of 1946, on the survey an 
development of health in India. 
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A growing menace to the health of 
school children in Britain is accidents. 
Such deaths of school children, were 
22% in 1957 and 23.4% in 1958 of the 
total deaths of children from -all 
causes, 3 


Another menace which has been 
assuming alarming proportions is 
smoking among school children. The 
increase in smoking in boys and girls 
increases with the so called modernity 
of the school compared with the 
old type grammer schools. A survey 
in 1959 of boys and girls between 13 
and 15 years of age, 27.4 per cent of the 
boys and 6.5 per cent of the girls in 
grammar schools were smokers. For 
the same ages of the children in modern 
schools, 56.7 per cent of the boys and 
7.8 per cent of the girls were smokers. 
Here again figures are given to cor- 
relate smoking habit with cigarette 
sales which rose from 11.3 million 
pounds of tobacco in the year 1900 to 
225 million pounds in the year 1958, 
with steady increases during the inter- 
vening decades. 


The incidence of food poisoning is 
another menace which has been on the 
increase, ranging from nearly four 
thousands (3,979) children affected in 
\ the year 1950 to about eight thousands 
(7,846) in the year 1959. The part 
played by the use of canned and pre- 
served foods has not been given but 
that of the micro-organisms concerned 
have been mentioned and discussed. 


With experience in the working of 
the child health scheme and the perio- 
dical reviews of the nature and extent 
of effort and results, changes are to be 
expected. The most important features 
may be noted. 


An increasing number of education 
authorities were either considering or 
had already arranged some modification 
of the fifty-year-old system of periodic 
medical inspection, by the introduction 
of the system of examination at the 


` 


first starting of school life and before 
leaving. 

In regard to health education the 
Chief Medical Officer in his earlier re- 
port (1958) observed that in the years 
past, the school health service aimed to 
bring health to the child; he has now 
emphasised on health education as the 
means of solving the health problems 
of today. In the report under review 
the Chief Medical Officer returned to 
the subject and his views (p. 164) may 
be better quoted than summarised : 


“It may seem paradoxical that in 
these days -when children are 
healthier than ever before increas- 
ing attention is being given to 
health education in schools. Indeed, 
the fear is sometimes expressed 
that health education may do more 
harm than good, and lead to an in- 
creasing number of hypochon- 
driachs. For there is a danger that 
health education might become so 
narrow in scope and so intense in 
presentation that it might arouse 
dread of illness in general or of a 
particular malady in those to whom 
it was directed. An over emphatic 
or alarmist approach to the pro- 
blem, however, almost invariably 
brings its own defeat. 


Health education is more than 
propaganda. It is an attitude to life 
on the part of individuals and com- 
munities: an attitude that is 
shaped by the circumstances of cur 
daily example and eee iS 
more perhaps by example than 
precept.” 

f B. K. Rao 


A New Tropical Hygiene, by L. Goop- 
win AND A. J, DucGan; pub- 
lished by George Allen and Unwin 
Ltd. (1960); pp. 148. 


The book ‘A. New Tropical Hygiene’ 
brought out by the Goodwin and 
Duggan is a useful publication with a 
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large number of very instructive dia- 
grams. The book includes the latest 
knowledge in the cause, prevention 
and cure of tropical diseases. The sub- 
ject of tropical hygiene is dealt with 
in two. parts. Part one deals with ana- 
tomy and physiology. Part two deals 
with the various tropical diseases, their 
cause, prevention and control. The 
diseases have been well presented in 
different chapters under appropriate 
headings (e.g. diseases carri by 
biting-insects, diseases due to germs 
which pierce the skin, diseases passed 


‘on by contact and air-borne diseases. 


There is also a Gaps on injuries 
caused by insects and snakes. The life 
cycle of the parasites of some of the 
diseases has been very well illustrated. 
The value of this book is enhanced by 
‘the addition of the last chapter on 
“Healthiness”. This brings out the em- 
‘phasis on ‘Positive Health’—the promo- 
tion and preservation of the same, This 
knowledge would benefit the younger 
poorer to a great extent in their 
ives. 


+ There are two statements on page 94 
under Filaria that could profitably be 
modified so as to give them scientific 
aria The statement that micro- 
larine “grow inside the mosquito for 
a month and are then ready to infect 
other human beings”, needs to be 
changed to “for about 10 to 14 days”. 
Again, when the authors say “Three 
months’ after a person has been bitten 
by an infected mosquito symptoms 
begins”, they probably refer to the ex- 
periences in South Pacific of the 


“American Marines during World War 


II. But it would give the readers the 
impression that every person receiving 
infected mosquito bites will get 
‘Symptoms’ of filarial fever ete. The 
statement could therefore be modified 
to “In some cases of bites of infected 
mosquitoes, the victims, after intervals 
for a number of months—extending to 
‘about a year or more, develop symp- 
toms... = 
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Altogether, this book is a very com- 
mendable attempt in presenting in 
simple language a difficult subject. 

N. G. S. RAGHAVAN 


Sri Guru-Granth Sahib (English Ver- 


sion) (In four volumes): Transla--" 


ted and annotated by Dr. GOPAL 
Src; published by M/s Gurdas 
Kapur and Sons Private Ltd, 
Delhi, 1960. Price: Rs. 40 per 
volume, Rs. 125 per set of 4 volumes 
and Rs. 250 per de-luxe set. 


Sikhism is the newest of all the re- 
ligions. Not many people know it out- 
side India and even in India its tenets 
are not widely known. This has been 
primarily due to the fact that hitherto 
access to Sri Guru Granth Sahib, the 
holy Bible of the Sikhs, had been limit- 
ed only to those who could read it in 
the Gurmukhi script. Dr. Gopal Singh 
has done a real service to the cause of 
Sikhism and the humanity at large by 
translating Sri Guru Granth Sahib into 
English which will take its holy mes- 
sage to a large number of people in 
India who do not know Gurmukhi script 
as well as to other countries of the 
eee where English is largely under- 
stood. 4 


Sri Guru Granth Sahib is not only 
the sacred book of the Sikhs embody- 
ing gurbani, the teachings of the Sikh 
Gurus, but to a devout Sikh it is verily 
the physical embodiment of the Guru 
and, is, therefore, to be revered as such. 
As Sri Guru Gobind Singh, the tenth 
and the last of the Sikh Gurus, has 
commended, “accept the Guru Granth 
as the visible image of the Guru”. 


Prior to this, two attempts were 
made by Dr. Trumpp and Mr. 
Macauliffe to translate a few portions 
of this holy book into English. How- 
ever, being foreign to the Indian 
thought and culture, their translations 
had naturally certain limitations. Dr. 
Gopal Singh in his present effort has 


: 
A 
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given evidence of great scholarship and 
deep understanding of gurbani by not 
only translating it literally into Eng- 
ish but also in recapturing its original 
spirit and import and in reminding the 
readers of the melody of the original 
ext. It is the result of 15 years’ patient 
and hard work on the part of Dr. Gopal 
Singh. The English version is proposed 
to be published in four volumes. We 
have at the moment before us only the 
first two volumes. 


Apart from translating the Gurmukhi 
ext, Dr. Gopal Singh has added in the 
first volume some notes on the compila- 
tion of the Guru Granth, the philosophy 
of Sikh religion, the short biographies 
of the Sikh Gurus and a glossary of 
echnical terms employed in the origi- 
nal text in Gurmukhi. They will be of 
considerable value to all the readers 
particu to those who are not fami- 
iar with the Sikh history and thought 
in properly appreciating the tenor and 
mood of the times in which it was writ- 
ten. The discussion by S. Kapur Singh, 
Professor of Religion, Khalsa College, 
Bombay, in the beginning of the second 
volume on the “Essentials of Sikhism” 
dealing with Sikh beliefs and thoughts 
about the universe and its genesis, 
man, God, maya, ethics, free will, 
karma, evil, reality and appearance, the 
social implications of Sikhism and the 
points of agreement and difference bet- 
ween Sikhism and other major religions 
will similarly be of particular interest 
to students of comparative religion and 
others interested in the Sikh culture 
and spirituality. 


Indeed, the need for such translations 
of different religious classics has never 
been so great as it is today. It is of 
particular importance at a time when 
narrow religious loyalties have been 
threatening the national unity and the 
country is seriously concerned with the 
problem of emotional integration. The 
Unesco is also working simultaneously 
on a larger scale for the mutual appre- 


a 


ciation of the eastern and western cul- 
tural values. It is hoped that the pre- 
sent English translation will be the 
fore-runner of more translations in vari- 
ous other languages of the world. 


The present translation and annota- 
tion by Dr. Gopal Singh has a Fore- 
word by the President, Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad, Message by Prime Minister, 
Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, Preface by 
Shri U. N. Dhebar and Introduction by 
Shri N. V. Gadgil. It would un- 
doubtedly be a very valuable addition 
to the libraries of all educational insti- 
tutions and other public libraries. 


S. S. DUDANI 


The Voice of Freedom: The Speeches 
of Pandit Motilal Nehru, Edited by 
SmrIı K. M. PANIKKAR AND SHRI A, 
PersHap; published by Asia Pub- 
lishing House, Bombay, 1961; price 

s. 15. SER 


The Voice of Freedom has been 
brought out on the occasion of the 
centenary celebrations of the illustri- 
ous patriot and distinguished parlia- 
mentarian who was twice President of 
the Indian National Congress, Leader 
of the Swarajya Party in the Central 
Legislative Assembly and author of the 
Nehru Report on Indian constitutional _ 
reform. 


The speeches are replete with con- 
structive statesmanship, knowledge of 
constitutional law, clarity of thought, 
legal acumen and ready wit and retort. 
His regal presence of a Roman Consul 
and the lordly manner of a Renaissance 
prince are reflected in everything he 
did or spoke. ; Bo 


In his Presidential address to the 
Amritsar Congress in 1919, he observ- 
ed that western democracy has not 
proved a panacea for all ills and that 
when India attained freedom, she would 
evolve a system of Government blend- 
ing the best in the East and the West. 
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is the privilege of his distinguished son 
to buttress the Western parliamentary 
democracy in India with western socia- 
listice objectives and indigenous Pan- 
chayat Raj: In his Presidential address 
to the Calcutta Congress in 1928, Pandit 
Motilal Nehru pleaded for separation of 
religion from politics. Again destiny 
ordained that his son should achieve the 
ideal of establishing a secular state in 
India. He also stated: “I am for 

- severance of British connection as it 
subsists with us today, but am not 
against it as it exists with the Domi- 
nions”. Speaking on the Finance Bill 
on 17 March 1928, Pandit Motilal ob- 
served: “A free India in all cases of 
emergency must naturally have regard 
to her own interests and if her interests 
require that she should continue the 
British connection, she certainly will 
continue it”, Once again, it was left 
to Jawaharlal Nehru to give shape to 
the dream of his father in establishing 
India as an independent Republic with- 
in the British Commonwealth. 


Pandit Motilal was leonine in his 
courage. In his speech on Public Ser- 
vices in the Central Assembly on 10 
September 1924; he said: “I take the 
liberty to say of my Hon. friend the 
Home Member that he himself is an 
anachronism, a very costly anachro- 
nism”, This superb characteristic made 
him a formidable and much feared 
Leader of the Opposition. Speaking 
on the Indian Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act on 16 September 1924, he de- 
scribed it as a most outrageous Act, a 
blot upon the English nation and Eng- 
lish character and declared that he 
Ps consider his highest duty to break 


His ready wit and withering sarcasm 
struck terror into the spokesmen on the 
Government benches. Referring to the 
Government plea that they could not 
repeal cotton excise duty due to short- 
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age of funds, he suggested a revival of 
slave trade and make it a commercial 
concern! When he referred to the 
“hidden crores’, and observed that he 
did not know where they jwere, Sir 
Basil Blackett, the Finance Meniber was 
indiscreet enough to mumble “Nor do 
I”. Pandit Motilal mauled him imme- 
diately by saying: “My friend does not 
know and I can understand the reason 
why. It is because he is so constantly 
in the habit of hiding it away that he 
has forgotten where he put it on each 
occassion.” Speaking on the Criminal 
Law Procedure (Amendment) Bill on 
14 September 1929, Motilal Nehru 
characterized it as an outrage on any 
legislature to be asked to consider it 
and he referred to the solemn lecture 
he heard on it from the Law Member 
Sir B. L. Mitter which he ceased to 
hear since he left the classroom some 
45 years ago. Sir B. L, Mitter interject- 
ed apologetically to say: “Sir it was 
my misfortune, not my fault”. Pandit 
Motilal retorted: “But I do not know 
which is more to be regretted, the mis- 
fortune of the Law Member or his fault 
because in the present case both the 
elements are present. It is his mis- 
fortune to select a place and an occasion 
to say things which are not at all suit- 
able to that place or occasion and it is 
his fault that he does not know what 
the law is.” 


Jt is a measure of his high intellec- 
tual and political stature that in_an 
Assembly of such giants as Lajpat Rai, 
Jinnah, Madan Mohan Malaviya, P. S. 
Sivaswami Ayyar, S. Srinivasa Iyengar, 
M. R. Jayakar, T. Prakasam and others, 
he dominated the House and kept the 
Government benches constantly at bay. 
The speeches collected in this volume 
five us some glimpses, however imper- 
sonal, into the manifold facets of 
Motilal’s magnificent pergenality. 


C. Konparl 
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Serving by Conservation: by JAcK Cox; 
ARCO Publications by arrange- 
ment with the Boy Scouts Inter- 
national Bureau; price 12s-6d. 


This is a highly inspiring book from 
the. pen of the editor of Boys’ Own 
Paper, Jack Cox, who is also Assistant 
County Commissioner (Boy Scouts) 
London. The message which it tries to 
convey is one of the very great impor- 
tance to the well-being not only of any 
one particular nation but that of the 
whole human family. It is one most 
urgently needed in our country. 


Conservation of soil and water is a 
vital matter, and though it concerns all, 
Scout or no Scout, the author has ad- 
dressed himself to Scouts in particular. 
For as a Scout Commissioner he knows 
how easy it is for Scouts and comes 
natural to them to go about carrying 
out essential jobs quite effectively in 
the spirit of the Scout Good Turn. 
Conservation is indeed the responsibility 
of the people, collectively and as indi- 
viduals, as much it is the responsibility 
of the Government. But while Gov- 
ernments undertake large-scale opera- 
tions and do their utmost for the con- 
servation of forests etc. there is not 
much chance of success in the long run, 
unless every individual who has a stake 
in the economic welfare of the country 
(and who has not!) comes forward to 
do his little bit in this collective national 
enterprise. Knowing this, and knowing 
fully well that the most capable and 
dependable agency for the spreading of 
the message in an effective and convine- 
ing manner, the author has addressed 
his message to the Scouts. It is up to 
them as Scouts to live up to this great 
expectation. 


In the wide forest areas, indeed every- 
where where Man has not in his arrog- 
ance or selfishness tried to interfere 
with her, Nature works up a balance 
between plant-life and animal life, and 
she makes sure that one Kind lives 


upon another, and all live comfortably. 
In his own rough and thoughtless way, 
with a view to satisfy his cravings and 
ambitions, Man tries to introduce some- 
thing here or remove something from 
there, and his interference upsets the 
delicate balance Nature had set up, 
with the result that things get into the 
melting pot, and Nature has to start 
work again and establish a new balance. 


Conservation means the wise and 
judicious use of Nature’s gifts, like soil 
and water, so as to make them last 
longer and serve the greatest number. 
Its aim is to benefit humanity in the 
best manner and for the longest period 
of time. But the term is not confined 
to soil and water alone. It applies 
equally well to wild-life, and to plants 
and trees. As an organised body the 


- Scouts have always stood for the pro- 


tection of trees and wild-life like birds 
and other animals, and they have been 
encouraging the boys and girls in the 
Movement to take interest in wild-life 
and trees and do what they can to pro- 
tect and preserve them. Jack Cox's 
splendid book which reads almost like 
a book of adventure, shows Scouts in a 
convincing manner how they, if they 
have the mind to do so, can widen their 
own usefulness in this sphere, and at 
the same time render a most significant 
type of service to the Nation and help 
to combat national waste of God's Great 
Gifts of soil and water, and also protect 
and preserve God’s plants and trees, and 
birds and other wild-life. Scouts are 
supposed to be the biggest users of God’s 
great out-of-doors, and Jack Cox’s mes- 
sage will enable them to make these 
enduring and rich. 

T. V. NILKANTAM 


School Health Education: by DELBERT 
OpERTEUFFER, PhD, published by 
Harper & Brothers, New York; pp. 
XII+547; price $ 6.00. 

“School Health Education” written by 

Delbert Oberteuffer of Ohio University 
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is claimed by the publishers to be a 
textbook for teachers, nurses, and per- 
sonnel engaged in the field of school 
health. This book has been divided into 
three parts, dealing with (i) foundation 
of school health education, (ii) the 
curriculum and teaching and (iii) the 
administration > services and environ- 
ment in the field of school health. 


The first part of the book deals with 
the importance of health in education 
and basic problems confronting schools. 
In its second part the writer has elabo- 
rately explained the planning for effec- 
tive teaching and organising for learn- 
ing. He has also dealt with the specific 
courses, correlation, integration, teacher 
preparation along with the resources, 
evaluation and instructions for school 
health education. The third part of the 
treatise deals with the scope and ap- 
praisal of school health programmes, 
controls for diseases, mental health pro- 
gramme, nutrition and dental program- 
me, programme for handicapped chil- 
dren, the administrative and personnel 
inter-relationships as also the relation- 
ship with physical education, school 
and community. 


This book deals exhaustively with 
the subjects detailed above. In many 
places tabulated statements have been 
used which have made the explanation 
of subject matter easy to understand. 
The preliminary knowledge about com- 
municable diseases has also been elabo- 
rately explained. It is felt that this 
book could have been made more inter- 


esting with the help of pi 
illustrations. p of pictures and 


A successful attempt has been made to 
five practical guide-lines for school 
health administration. Various types 
of forms which may be acquired for 
day-to-day use by the different types 
of personnel engaged in school health 
activities, are also printed in the appen- 
dix. - This also facilitates the work of 
such personnel who use them: The book 
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will prove quite informative and edu- 
cative to the different disciplines, work- 
ing in the field of school health. 


K Soop 


Problems in Education: published by 
Deccan Education Society, Poona; 
pp. 124; price Rs. 5.00. 


The book presents a collection of 
papers on current educational. problems 
and was published by Deccan Educa- 
tion Society on the occasion of its 75th 
anniversary. The papers have discus- 
sed some fundamental problems in edu- 
cational theory in the light of the 
modern Indian conditions. The papers 
are generally well-written and thought 
provoking. 


In our country many educational in- 
stitutions were started by missionaries » 
and other voluntary private associations | 
and individuals. Such institutions, if 
they conformed to a certain minimum 
level of educational standards, received 
grants from the Government. ‘This 
procedure helped in securing educa- 
tional progress in two ways. To the 
Government, it meant considerable ex- 
pansion of educational facilities with 
relatively small expenditure. To the 
institutions, it meant that the Govern- 
ment grant enabled them to pay their 
teachers and run an institution accord- 
ing to their own political, religious or 
social principles. Such a situation is 
continuing today. However, owing to 
rising costs, the private educational in- 
stitutions are unable to make both ends 
meet. In the paper an appeal is made 
for increasing the share of State’s ex- 
penditure on these institutions. The 
problem, however, appears to be a little 
complicated in view of the fact that 
the private institutions have their own 
ends and beliefs and they are subject- 
ed to pressures in the matter of selec- 
tion of staff and even admission of stu- 
dents for political, social and religious 


considerations. In such a context, it is 


necessary to re-examine the Govern- 


ment’s policy of subsidising private in- 
stitutions. If a private institution be- 
lieves that it has a role to play in edu- 
cation, it must depend on its own re- 


sources or upon private philanthropy 


to supplement its income. 


In a paper on examinations, Gokak 
discusses the fundamental principles 
which should govern the system of ex- 
aminations. This is probably the most 
valuable paper in the whole series. The 
problem of lack of uniformity of stan- 
dard in the university education in 
India has not however been discussed. 
Jn the Banaras Hindu University, for 
example, students getting 45% in the 
aggregate are placed in the II Class 
while in many other universities 50% 
is the minimum. Further, in certain 
universities valuation appears to be so 
liberal that the university would ap- 
pear to be an agency manufacturing I 
Class candidates all the time! Some 
rationalisation appears necessary on this 
matter. 


In the paper on standards in secon- 
dary education, Khair suggests that no 
candidate should be declared as failed 
in any examination. He suggests that 
candidates should be given certificates 
for those subjects in which they have 
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passed and the employer and the col- 
leges may lay down their own require- 
ments with regard to subjects which 
they expect the candidate to pass at 
the S.S!C. examination. It is difficult 
to see the benefit of such a procedure. 
At present, there is nothing to prevent 
an employer from laying his own stan- 
dards for selection of employees. As 
far as colleges are concerned, under 
the present system, all candidates for 
admission should obtain a minimum in 
a certain number of subjects and a fai- 
lure in one or two subjects is condon- 
ed. This procedure enables the col- 
leges to maintain certain minimum stan- 
dards. If, on the other hand, in order 
to favour students belonging to a parti- 
cular group, caste or community, the 
colleges were to lower their standards 
for admission purposes and thus admit. 
a large number of students who under 
the present system could not ‘secure 
admission to the colleges, (but who 
would have heen declared successful 

under the policy- advocated by- Khair) 

it would only result in a considerable 

fall in educational standards. 


It is not possible in this short review 
to consider the other subjects in this 
book. The papers, however, in general 
are of a high quality and the book is 
commended to all educationists in our 
country. 


P. V. S. Murry 
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